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Introduction: Why rhythm? 


For harmony is concord, and concord is unity... 
Plato, Symposium 


“In rhythm, there is no longer a oneself, but rather a sort of passage from 
oneself to anonymity . . . Consciousness, paralyzed in its freedom, plays, 
totally absorbed in the playing." So warns Emmanuel Levinas, for whom 
rhythm is an uncontrollable and dangerous violation of the unity of the 
self. To submit to rhythm and harmony, according to him, is to expose 
oneself to the peril of blurring the boundaries of one's selfhood, of losing 
oneself in togetherness, of abandoning one's freedom in exchange for a 
"mystical participation" in the experience of the other (Levinas 1989: 132; 
Alford 2002: 46—47). Levinas' hostility is grounded in a deep suspicion 
toward the emotional power and effect that rhythm commands on the 
human psyche. Rhythm lures with the promise of harmony. It demands 
participation. It carries the judgment away. It takes us hostage and invites 
us to surrender, to assent, to go along with it. In other words, it is — or 
could be — the ultimate rhetorical tool. And in Cicero's ascending scale of 
the priorities of rhetoric, of which "to prove is a necessity, to delight is to 
bring pleasure, to sway is victory” (Orat. 21), rhythm assumes a crucial role 
in the highest and most important action, that of rhetorical transport. 
From Gorgias in the fifth century Bc to Joseph Rhacendytes in the 
fourteenth century AD, we find a number of witnesses to the emotional 
power and effect of oratorical rhythm. Cicero claims that rhythm is the life 
force of oratory, and devotes about a third of his treatise Orator — where 
he sets out to paint a picture of the perfect speaker — to a discussion of 
its intricacies. ^I have often seen the assembly let out a shout," he says, 
“when the words are aptly rounded out with a cadence. For the ear expects 
that the words draw the sentence together." Rhythm, he contends, is nat- 
urally in the ear. A good pace is something that even the best of orators 
attain with much toil, yet even the worst of audiences is able to judge 
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accurately — and, indeed, have come to expect and relish (Orat. 50). 
With noticeable pleasure, Cicero — whose impeccable rhythms excited 
both applause and envy — describes the unrestrained applause that a double 
trochee drew out of a crowd at the closing of a speech (Orat. 63); gloatingly, 
he compares those who pay no heed to rhythm to wrestlers “untrained in 
gymnastics" (Orar. 68). And in a forceful metaphor, he declares that "those 
thunderbolts of Demosthenes would not have been hurled with such vigor, 
unless whirled onwards by rhythm" (Orar. 70). 

That the classical and medieval rhetoricians expended much effort on 
mastering the elusive art of rhythmic discourse is clear from their frank 
comments on others' successes and failures. That they sought assiduously 
to train their students in the subtle nuances of a good pace is amply attested 
in the rhetorical handbooks. Yet as modern scholars of rhetoric — despite the 
more than 2,000 years of rhetorical practice, theory, and commentary — 
we do not seem to understand exactly why rhythm is allotted so much 
attention, other than asa nice but disposable embellishment to an otherwise 
sound argument. 

Perhaps we could seek the reasons for disparaging rhythm, broadly speak- 
ing, in the split of argument from language and of reason from emotion 
during the Enlightenment, including the subsequent opposition and pri- 
oritization of the former over the latter. Perhaps we could also search for 
reasons in twentieth-century rhetorical theory and practice, which place 
enormous — sometimes exclusive — emphasis on argumentation and reason- 
ing, at the expense of form and style, despite high regard for the rhetorical 
theory and literary philosophy of figures such as I. A. Richards, Kenneth 
Burke, and Chaim Perelman, who give much attention to language form. 

Or we could look at the institutional history of the field(s) of rhetoric 
and writing in North America after the National Council of Teachers of 
English in 1911 and the National Association for Academic Teachers of 
Public Speaking in 1914 broke away from the Modern Language Associ- 
ation, when English traditionally assumed guardianship of “literature” — 
which included the reluctantly added component of “composition,” while 
Speech took custody of "rhetoric" (Graff 1987; Crowley 1998; Mailloux 
2006; Walker 2005). In an effort to articulate the disciplinary boundaries 
and academic status of rhetoric, Speech Communication scholars adopt a 
methodology as close to "genuine science" as possible, and based on obser- 
vation, experiment, analysis, and articulation of results in the form of a 
generalized conclusion (Mailloux 2006: 11-12). The unity between practice 
and theory, a salient characteristic of the Western rhetorical tradition, is 
broken into a domain for analysis, that is, research in rhetorical studies, and 
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a domain for production, that is, the teaching of speech or writing (Walker 
1998 and 2005), with the ostensible privilege implied in the terms “field” 
and “discipline” bestowed on the former over the latter. Thus emphasis 
in research shifts toward analysis — after the classical model provided by 
Aristotle — rather than the production of discourse.’ The proper concern 
of the analysis and theory of rhetoric should be value-judgments and their 
statements, argues Karl Wallace, Head of the Department of Speech and 
Theater at the University of Illinois from 1947 to 1968. The substance of 
rhetoric is "good reasons,” that is, "statement[s] offered in support of an 
ought proposition" (Wallace 1963; Leff 2006). Wallace insists that the focus 
of rhetoric should be the invention of arguments — or, to put it more simply, 
coming up with ideas of what could be acceptable things to say in various 
situations. Consequently, rhetoric takes a more or less Aristotelian, or rather 
"neo-Aristotelian," turn? toward the study and analysis of argumentation, 
with little, if any, attention given to form, style, and delivery and much 
weight attributed to Aristotle's theory of the enthymeme,? regardless of the 
fact that Aristotle himself treated style in no small detail, and Theophrastus, 
his student and successor, is said to have composed a now lost treatise on 
the subject. For the most part, Aristotle — and more specifically, Aristole’s 
preference for an analytical approach toward argument — assumes a central 
position in modern rhetorical theory and practice. Theory takes the upper 
hand; it becomes a neutral tool for discovering and critiquing arguments 
as well as an antidote against unwanted persuasion.* 

Such, at least, appears to be the picture of the discipline — that rhetorical 
studies are primarily concerned with detecting and critiquing persuasion — 
and not only to those working actively "inside" the field. In an online 
book review for the New York Times Select of May 6, 2007, Stanley Fish 
identifies Aristotle and the Aristotelian tradition — or what he describes as 
the Aristotelian tradition — as the basis of rhetorical theory and practice 
for the last 2,400 years. Aristotle, he contends, considers the subject of 
style and persuasion unworthy of serious discussion, but sets off to list all 
devices employed by people who, motivated by partisan passion, attempt 


1 On Aristotle’s Rhetoric as an analytical rather than teaching tool, see Poster 1997, Atwill 1998: 190—206, 
and Walker 1998. 

> I am not using this term in the strict sense associated with the so-called Chicago school of neo- 
Aristotelianism, but as a broader designation of excessive — if not exclusive — attention to reasoning 
and argumentation. 

? As, for example, in Friedrich Solmsen's two-part survey "The Aristotelian tradition in ancient 
rhetoric" (Solmsen 1941). 

* For a pertinent discussion of the state of contemporary rhetorical studies, see the special issue of 
Rhetoric Society Quarterly 36.2 (2000), titled “Performing Ancient Rhetorics: A Symposium.” 
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to deceive and “turn us away from the truth.” Fish then gives the following 
summary of the classical tradition and the current state of rhetorical studies: 


Aristotle’s “Rhetoric” may be the first, but is certainly not the last treatise 
that performs the double task of instructing us in the ways of deception 
and explaining (regretfully) why such instruction is necessary. The Romans, 
Cicero, and Quintilian took up the same task, and they were followed by 
countless manuals of rhetoric produced in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the 18th and 19th centuries and down to the present day. A short version 
of the genre — George Orwell’s “Politics and the English Language” — 
has been particularly influential and is still often cited 6o years after its 
publication. (Fish 2007) 


Fish will go on to argue that, although the ancient luminaries have pre- 
sumed rhetoric to be the art of deception, that is, the art of skillfully 
arranging and presenting facts in a beguiling and persuasive manner, “facts” 
cannot be separated from their discursive context — which seems to be the 
unfortunate assumption of the book in question (Jackson and Jamieson’s 
unSpun: Finding Facts in a World of [Disinformation], 2007). 

Although Fish appreciates the tight relationship between content and 
form, he certainly overestimates the Aristotelian thread in rhetorical his- 
tory. He is right to point out Aristotle’s suspicion toward persuasion, style, 
and delivery. Indeed, the Rhetoric is just one part of Aristotle's larger philo- 
sophical project of producing enlightened political leaders, who should 
know how to use — but not be fooled by — the discursive arts, in order 
to achieve a happy and well-ordered society (Poster 1997; McAdon 2001). 
However, Fish is quite wrong about Cicero and Quintilian — not to mention 
the entire medieval and Renaissance tradition of rhetorical manuals. Not 
only do they not regard style and delivery with suspicion, they encourage 
their study and practice in every way. (One need only remember Erasmus, 
whose immensely popular handbook On Copia of Words and Ideas, a “crash 
course” in rhetoric, so to speak, is almost entirely based on stylistic pre- 
cepts.) Significantly enough, Fish rounds off his account with Orwell, thus 
effectively identifying the history of rhetoric with the Aristotelian tradition 
and the goal of rhetoric with linguistic transparency. 

Fish’s position represents perhaps a distilled version of the impression 
that the practices of teaching rhetoric and writing leave with those not 
directly working in the field. Teaching rhetoric and writing has shifted, 
for the most part, to teaching argument analysis and argument invention, 
that is, to discovering things to say on a given side of an issue (usually 
one); to analyzing the relevance and validity of those things; to discovering 
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positions that define oneself and others; or to finding ways to create shared 
meaning. “Strategy” is the usual keyword in describing the reading and 
composition activities prescribed for students in the majority of textbooks — 
whether it is a “critical thinking strategy” or “writing strategies,” which 
involve “narrating,” “defining,” “classifying,” “comparing and contrasting,” 
and “arguing.” Style, if given any place at all, is usually relegated to an 
explanation of effective transitions, correct grammar and syntax, word 
choice, and mechanics — with occasional attention to figurative language. 
Coverage of rhythm is consistently missing. Stylistic issues are generally 
treated in more detail in the so-called “handbooks,” which — as the name 
suggests — are reference tools, not teaching texts; they usually contain 
brief descriptions of prescribed pre-writing activities, an invariable guide 
to correct grammar, some discussion of conspicuous syntactical effects, 
a guide to correct punctuation and mechanics, some discussion of word 
choice, and a guide to documenting sources. The content is organized 
in a manner made easy for quick reference rather than in-sequence and 
in-depth study. The presentation and discussion of style are equated, for 
the most part, with clear expression and correct grammar and syntax. 

Not all composition textbooks, however, ignore the stylistic and perfor- 
mative dimensions of rhetoric. The University of Chicago’s core writing 
course, for example, still uses material based on Joseph Williams’ popular 
book Style: Ten Lessons in Clarity and Grace, whose pedagogy is driven by 
form and syntax rather than argument. But what I mean to suggest here 
is that, if our teaching is any indicator of what we believe, Fish is quite 
right in assuming that content is typically opposed to form and argument 
to style. Accordingly, a systematic and comprehensive treatment of style in 
our composition textbooks is rare, if not entirely absent. Williams’ book 
is by no means mainstream — if it continues to be used, it is only because 
it produces results. As a whole, our writing classrooms offer a version of 
the rhetorical tradition that is deeply suspicious of what to us appear as 
“non-rational” methods of persuasion. 

The situation with rhetorical theory (as opposed to rhetorical peda- 
gogy) is slightly, but not much, better. Scholars have been preoccupied 
with defining and redefining the substance, tools, and scope of rhetoric, 
its involvement in various modes of discourse, its relationship with the 
human subject, human history, language, knowledge, and power. In pop- 
ular sourcebooks for twentieth-century rhetorical theory one expects to 
find selections by Ferdinand de Saussure, Richard Weaver, Kenneth Burke, 
Terry Eagleton, and James Berlin, all primarily concerned with articulating 
the definition and function of rhetoric or the relationship between rhetoric 
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and other aspects of language and intellectual or social activities, such as 
ideology, culture, identity, and politics. The actual materiality and shape 
of language, if brought up at all, is considered briefly and on an abstract 
level, thus extending the emphasis on systems of reasoning, at the expense 
of other aspects of discourse, such as figurative expression and the effects 
of rhythm and sound. 

And yet perhaps the divergence between the modern approach, which 
values argument and content, and the classical and medieval approach, 
which delights equally in the variety of language effects and in the power 
of its thought, stems also from a fundamental difference in ontological 
sensibility. For us moderns, being tends to be being-alone; togetherness is 
incidental and temporary; successful communication can happen at times 
but is not a given — from which stems our anxiety about shared meaning 
and self-expression. For the ancients, being is being-together; successful 
communication is an unproblematic possibility — but its intended effect is 
not; shared experience is always there — but its outcome is not; hence the 
interest in producing results, without the ontological unease. 

It would be fair to point out here that form and style have received more 
attention from scholars engaged in historical research, for example Richard 
Lanham’s keen analyses of both Renaissance and modern prose (Lanham 
1974; Lanham 1976), Brian Vickers’ insights into the emotional value of the 
rhetorical figures (1970: 83-121), Kenneth Dover's now classic exploration of 
Greek prose style (Dover 1997), or Jeanne Fahnestock’s bracing study of the 
relationship between rhetorical figures and arguments in science (1999) — 
just to mention a few. Recently, there has been a resurgence of interest in 
style on the part of composition scholars, such as Paul Butler (2008) and 
Holcomb and Killingsworth (2010). Yet, on the whole, the power of verbal 
form as a shared creative activity, its appeal to the senses and emotions as 
well as its contributions to individual and collective assent, so prominent 
in the classical and medieval tradition, have been on the periphery of our 
attention, despite some notable discussions of the role of emotions by 
Daniel Gross (2006), Laura Micciche (2007), and Susan Miller (2008). 
Style — and especially rhythm — is still demoted as the proper interest of 
“formalists” and “philologists.” 

Whatever the origins of our attitudes, to sidestep issues of language form 
is to overlook a large part of the rhetorical tradition, which recognizes the 
immediate, intuitive, and emotional responses evoked by sheer structures 
of sound. The “fearful trembling and tearful pity” that poetry is capable 
of imparting to its listeners are, according to Gorgias, in no small part 
brought about by its meter (Hel. 8). Quintilian is even more explicit: 
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"The study of structure is of the utmost value, not merely for charm 
of the ear, but for stirring the soul. For in the first place nothing can 
penetrate to the emotions that stumbles at the portals of the ear, and 
secondly, man is naturally attracted by harmonious sounds. Otherwise it 
would not be the case that musical instruments, in spite of the fact that 
their sounds are inarticulate, still succeed in exciting a variety of different 
emotions in the hearer” (Inst. 9.4.9—10, tr. Butler, Loeb). Quintilian will 
go on to observe that sometimes it is the melody and harmony of language 
alone — despite the mediocrity of its thought — that wins praise. Different 
rhythms, he says, are needed in order to send an army into battle or to 
make a successful supplication to a benefactor. And if Quintilian describes 
the effects of rhythm and melody in terms of emotional transport, the 
Byzantine intellectual Michael Psellus goes one step further. While painting 
the excitement produced by the quickening pace of a homily by Gregory 
of Nazianzus, he sees the congregation marvel, cheer, and even break into 
a dance (Levy 1912: 58-59) — such is the power of its rhythm that it draws 
out bodily reactions. Among more recent rhetoricians, Kenneth Burke 
will explain the same effect in the following way: rhythm is *closely allied 
with ‘bodily’ processes," and its perception is so “natural” that “even a 
succession of uniform beats will be interpreted as a succession of accented 
and unaccented beats" (Burke 1931: 140). 

To judge by the extant treatises, late classical and — especially — medieval 
rhetorical theory is rather preoccupied with form and style. But despite 
the general recognition of a relationship between stylistic form and the 
arousal or quelling of feeling, prescriptive associations of particular forms 
with types of emotion are rare. We will, for example, find a discussion 
of “beauty,” “vehemence,” and “swiftness” in Hermogenes, and we will 
find catalogues of figures and meters primarily associated with one type 
of style or another, but we will rarely see directions on Pow to arouse a 
particular emotion such as anger or jealousy. More common are analyses 
of specific passages in terms of their stylistic and emotional effects, usually 
with attention to their rhetorical context. The arousal of feeling, although 
intimately tied to language structure, is understood as a contingent, kairotic 
event, which cannot be strictly circumscribed by the use of this or that 
figure or meter. And this freedom from narrow prescriptions may be the 
reason why simple lists of figures, tropes, and meters are found much 
more frequently — especially as we move into the medieval period — than 
long accounts of the emotional power of style. Practical study of language 
structure affords a much keener understanding of its potential emotional 
effects than any amount of theoretical exposition. 
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Indeed, it may be that the greatest achievement of the medieval rhetori- 
cians (especially in Western Europe) is the discovery that form alone can be 
used as a tool for invention — and even as a tool for teaching an entire course 
in rhetoric. The handling of form was felt not merely as an embellishment, 
but as inseparable from the handling of subject matter. As Michael Psellus 
puts it, “the special power of this art [i.e. rhetoric] is apparent in its excel- 
lence of composition and its flowers of fine diction, but its pride is not 
merely persuasive falsehood, or speaking on both sides of an issue. It also 
cleaves to an exacting muse and blossoms with philosophic thoughts and 
finely-spoken turns of phrase, and its audience is drawn by both” (Chron. 
6.197, tr. Walker 200r: 13). Psellus sees rhetoric as an instrument not simply 
for the adornment of philosophical thoughts, but also for their creation 
in aesthetically pleasing turns of phrase (Walker 2001: 13). A fuller under- 
standing of the rhetorical tradition, especially the insufficiently studied 
medieval centuries, would reveal a high level of attention to form-content 
synergies that may rectify the current imbalance. 

Two passages from On Invention, one of the texts ascribed to Her- 
mogenes, illustrate how stylistic form comprised an indelible part of the 
invention process. The treatise was routinely used for teaching purposes 
throughout the late antique and Byzantine periods, and is intended to give 
practical advice on how to invent and structure an oration. It is divided into 
four books: on proemium (that is, oratorical introduction), on narration 
(that is, exposition of the facts), on confirmation (that is, argument for 
or against), and on features of style. Although style has a separate book 
devoted to it, observations on the formal qualities of language are com- 
mon throughout the treatise. The book on proemium begins by listing 
the principles of invention as well as offering hypothetical rhetorical sit- 
uations. Introductions, the author says, can be invented from suspicions 
(Aypolépseis), that is, from amplifying existing suspicions in the audience; 
from subdivision (Aypodiairesis), that is, from dividing and building the 
charges on top of one another; or from superfluity (periousia), that is, 
from listing hypothetical charges that could have been brought against the 
defendant but have not. After this, the author gives the following advice: 


àv èv oUv O£gMfjcoyuev TOAITIKMTEPOV oTfjooi TO mrpooluiov, eig Thv 
X6lo civ yv avTO otThoopev. àv SE TreoOTIOGyEv Kai THy aitiav Tfjs 
&&tcocecs ATITONEVO! TOU Trp&yparos AUTOU, rravryupikoépa yiveroa ń 
B&ocis, koi udAioTa &v uf] Ta ar” &pyfis &ypi TéAous &rrAGs ehrroouev. AN’ 
&migo»vnpaiKós. Troiei SE rravmnyupikt|y Thv Báo kai fj e0puO uia, iva TO 
Tavnyupikov fj 8rrAo0v, 7 êv TH Aby% Sià Thv evpubpiay T] £v TH và &1& 
Thy év cols àT’ &pyfis &xp1 réAous piAoTipiav. Sei 56 TO mpooluiov èv LEV 
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Tois TOAITIKOIS TELNVEtoGa1 LAKPOTEPOIS Tolg KAOIS kal oxotvorevéciv, 
év S€ rois TABNTIKOIS cuveoTpapuévois kal EUKOAOIS UAAAOV. TrEPIBOAT) Sè 
aUTópkns rrpooipiov SrmAaci1&co: Svoua Kai SiTTAao1doal KóAov Kal TIpO- 
TdoEWS ATO aiTias koraokeur|. (Rabe 1913a: 107) 

Should we desire to make the proemium more characteristic of political ora- 
tory, we shall bring it to a simple conclusion (axiosis). Should we also add the 
reason for the conclusion, engaging the matter itself, the summation (basis) 
becomes more characteristic of panegyric oratory, and even more so if we 
do not relate the matter from the beginning to the end in a straightforward 
manner, but by means of maxims. What makes the summation panegyrical 
is also eurhythmia, so that the panegyrical comes about in two ways, either 
in the words by means of harmonious rhythm or in the thought by means 
of the display inherent in the sequence of events. The proemium in political 
oratory must be expressed in longer, extended cola, but in emotional oratory 
in more terse and graceful cola. Amplification in proemia can come about 
from doubling the name and doubling the colon, and the proof for the 
claim [comes about from adding] the reason. 


The accompanying illustration is on a scenario frequently employed in 
declamations: the Athenians have imposed a heavy tribute on the islanders, 
who are forced to sell their children into slavery. Someone introduces a 
motion in the Assembly to abolish the tribute. The introduction to this 
motion — equivalent to the claim (protasis) — of the proemium is: “The 
kinds of evils which the islanders are suffering on account of this tribute, 
men of Athens, have not escaped neither you nor any of the other Greeks"; 
the following proof (kataskeue) is: “For it is truly no ordinary thing, what 
they dare to do with their loved ones, that it would escape unnoticed”; 
then the conclusion (axiosis) is: "It befits you, therefore, to take thought 
of your reputation and relax the tribute on these wretched folk." To finish 
with a panegyric flourish while presenting the essence of the matter from 
beginning to end, the text recommends that the speaker add a sententious 
summation (basis): “Because of it the islands have been forced into the 
misfortune of childlessness!" 

But we should not make the mistake of thinking that the summation 
is simply a superfluous ornament. An anonymous eleventh-century com- 
mentary on On Invention explains that phrasing the conclusion in this way 
will provide a demonstration for the judges that can move them to anger. 
Because, the Anonymous Commentator says, "to say that on account of 
these actions the islanders are unfortunate and forced to become childless 


5 C£. Kennedy 2005: 27 and Kraus 2007a. 
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is the summation (basis), but it is also a definition, which resembles a judg- 
ment (apophasis)” (16 yap eitretv óri SV öv &vaykatóuevoi SuoTtuXovot 
ATra1diav ai vijool, OTTEP EOTIV f] Báis, ópicpós EOTIV, Ó SE ÓPIO ÒS TOPA- 
c& Éotkev, RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 716). That is, the summation, rather than 
being simply an embellishment suitable for the panegyrical mode, provides 
a definition of the problem, which is both demonstrative and agonistic — 
in other words, the Athenians’ harshness is destroying the islanders, and 
is doing so in an impious and cruel way. Such a forceful summation, 
adds Anonymous, is suitable in situations where a speech is measured by 
a water clock and one must apprise the judges of the situation without 
engaging in an extended demonstration. In other words, the summation, 
as Ps.-Hermogenes puts it, will recapitulate the matter from beginning 
to end and will do so with distinction. What that means, according to 
Anonymous, is summed up in the following advice: “Should we add also 
the reason (aitia) of the conclusion (apodosis), the summation (basis) will 
become more panegyrical in character; further, [the manual-writer] says, if 
you wish, go ahead and add also the reason of the conclusion — and you will 
have the bare facts in a nutshell” (&&v 5& Teootibdpev Kal Thy aitiav Tis 
ATOSOCEWS, TravryyupikcoTépa: ylveroa fj B&ots Kal érriov A€yel, el Pover 
68 TIPOO HES kal Thv Tfjg AElmoEWS airiav, TOUTEOTIV AUTO TO TPY 
yuuvov, RhetGr., ed. Walz vu.2: 716). In other words, the suggested form 
has provided a ready-to-use argumentative matrix. 

The text also observes that composing an introduction on the same topic 
in a political mode would require “doubling the name,” as Demosthenes 
has done in “first of all, I pray to the gods, both gods and goddesses, for 
our city and for all of you” and in “on behalf of you and your piety and 
good reputation.” The advice to “double the name” here serves to force the 
student to either subdivide a larger category into smaller ones or to come 
up with attributes for the same category (“gods and goddesses,” “you and 
your piety and good reputation”). To go back to the previous example, 
we “double the name” by adding to the implied name “Athenians” the 
category of “other Greeks” (“neither you nor any of the other Greeks”). 
The addition itself broadens the options for the ethical argument (“take 
thought of your good reputation”). The conclusion will follow naturally 
from this (“relax the tribute and save your good name"). The required form, 
the demand for a "doubled name," has become an instrument for argument 
invention. 

The author of On Invention also advises the student to make the 
proemium, and especially its summation (basis), panegyrical by means 
of harmonious rhythm. The word basis has several meanings in rhetorical 
textbooks; one of them is “summation,” as it is used here, but another is 
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"the rhythmical ending of a period," just as in metrics basis means a foot 
or a dipody. The model basis that Ps.-Hermogenes supplies — “Because of 
it the islands have been forced into the misfortune of childlessness!” (81 dv 
avayKalouevar SuoTuxovow &traiSiav ai vfjcoi) — not only conforms to 
the rule of the Byzantine cursus (as in é&troaSiav ai vfjoo)), but also pro- 
vides a kind of rhythmically climactic ending to the period. The number of 
unstressed syllables between stress-bearing accents progressively diminishes 
(àvaykaóuevaı Suotuxotow åmaðiav ai vfjoo1) from four to three to 
two, thus picking up the pace and adding a sense of definitiveness to the 
conviction of the speaker as well as demonstrative force and distinction to 
the argument. The form delivers both the content and the urgency behind 
the point. 

A similar move is found in the section on narration (diégésis), which 
gives the following advice on how to broaden (platynesthai) an exposition 
of the facts: 


fues uév OUV gapev TIPATOV xpfjvoa THV Aeyopévocv EKAOTOV koi rpici Kal 
TéTpac1 KHAOIS TAATUVEC Pal 7) Kal TrAelooiy Expepeobal TOAAGKIS. OU yap 
EOTEVOXOPNTAL Tis Sinytjoews f| SUvapis PNT uérpoo, KabatTrEp Kal TO 
Trpooipiov, GAN’ é&ovolav Éxei Kal uérpov Thy BovAnor f| Thy SUvapuv Tot 
Aéyovtos...TO Yap AUTO mp&ypga TrOAAGKIS Épurveu8£v kócpov EvEdei€- 
«ro TOU Aóyou. TpEel SE Kal Thy SUvaulv TOU PrTOPOS aAIOTa ¿v Tais 
TEplypapais ToUTO GoKoULEvov. ¿E AvayKns yap TroiKiAwY SvoudTov 
Kal Siapdpwv evtropotpev Cnrouvrov dv TrolKiAols Kol TOAUTPOTIOIS 
óvóuaci YETATIOLEIV Tà KHAG. TIPdTOV pv OUT pPNKUVEeTaL EF pun- 
velas... ËTEITA pévroi Kal TOU Tremparypévou Thv airiav Gnrüoopev, Kal 
dtav eUpouev, Ócois &v Suvusta KaAoIs Exacta &grynoópusOo. (Rabe 
1913a: I20—21) 


Therefore, we say first that each component of the matter discussed should 
be broadened with three or four clauses or often with even more. For the 
potential of the narrative is not restricted by a stated measure — as is the 
proemium — but it has a power and measure according to the ability or will 
of the speaker... For when one and the same thing is expressed often, it 
reveals the order and adornment of the speech. The practice of this [kind of 
thing] very much nurtures the ability of the rhetor [to speak in] well-knit 
sentences. For we necessarily furnish a variety of diverse words when we seek 
out varied and different ways to turn out the clauses. In the first place, then, 
[the narration] is lengthened by means of the expression... Then indeed 
we shall look for the reason of what has been committed, and when we find 
it, shall describe each thing in as many clauses as we can.° 


6 See Kennedy on perigraphai as “language in which several successive cola form a certain system, such 
as antithesis or parallelism. A period is a type of perigraphé” (2005: 53 n. 80). 
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In other words, if the exposition of the facts needs to be amplified, the 
author of On Invention advises that we start with a consideration of expres- 
sion as a prompt, that is, by expanding and elaborating on the main points 
in three to four more clauses, after which we are to look for the causes 
of the actions and also describe those in as many clauses as we can. If we 
are to begin, for example, by pointing out our contributions to the com- 
monwealth, we would not simply say, “I have always been a good citizen,” 
but, as Ps.-Hermogenes suggests, “Not only do I care for this city today, 
nor have I just begun to love the commonwealth, but for a long time — 
and even a very long time — have I provided proof [that I care for you]. 
And I have shown a thousand times, I think, that I am on the look-out for 
your wellbeing" (Rabe 1913a: 120). The idea of good citizenship is divided 
into components: care for the city, love for the commonwealth, love for 
ones fellow citizens, and practical actions to prove it. In other words, the 
prescribed number of clauses and their function to amplify and elaborate 
on the theme become a tool for finding things to say. Form shapes and 
drives the content as much as it is being driven and shaped by it. 

An in-depth study of the classical and medieval theory and practice of 
style, therefore, would tremendously enrich our own understanding of the 
argumentative and emotional effects of discourse, and of the mental habits 
involved in its production. The goal of Rhetoric and Rhythm is to make 
a step toward contributing to this understanding. It aims to re-evaluate 
our understanding of oratorical rhythm in Byzantine and Old Slavic texts, 
to place it at the intersection of prose and poetry, to demonstrate its 
importance in the medieval rhetoric “classroom,” and to highlight its role 
in the generation of ideas and arguments. 

In order to recover the medieval form—content synergy, this book 
includes an extensive discussion of Byzantine oratorical rhythm — what 
it is, where its affinities lie, how it was taught, and why it is important 
in argumentation. Greek prose rhythm — and Byzantine, in particular — 
was "discovered" by classical scholars toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the context of vigorous debates about the general principles of 
ancient meter and the ways in which they play out in prose.? Their discus- 
sions inspired a number of ventures into the rhythm of modern languages 
and literatures? — and even prompted psychologists to attempt a scientific 


7 See Kennedy’s note (2005: 50 n. 79): “the theme is that of a general prosecuted for wrongs to the 
state." 

8 The literature is quite large; some notable discussions are: Blass 1901 and 1905; Gleditsch, Hammer, 
and Volkmann 1901; Goodell 1901; Zielinski 1904; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1921. 

? For example, Saintsbury 1912; Patterson 1916; Parrish 1925; Tempest 1930; De la Mare 1935. 
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definition of the rhythm of prose.'? Unfortunately, interest in the subject 
died after the 1920s, and today — save for an occasional piece, which may 
perhaps be thought of as “dated” research — scholarly discussions of rhythm 
in either classical or modern languages are rare." 

After much statistical research and a great deal of debate, what was dis- 
covered about Byzantine prose rhythm at the turn of the twentieth century 
comes down to a very simple rule (also known as “the Byzantine accentual 
cursus,” or rhythmical clause ending): the Byzantines considered a clause 
rhythmical if it contained an even number of syllables between the last 
two accents. A version of this phenomenon was first noticed by P. Edmond 
Bouvy in 1886 (Bouvy 1886): he suggested that deliberately rhythmical 
pieces of prose from the fourth century would regularly end their clauses on 
an accentual “dactyls” (/xx), as in &vOpwrtros (anthropos) or &veycpnoav 
(anechórésan). Dissatisifed with the articulation of Bouvy's principle and 
unable to find a single author who followed it consistently, Wilhelm Meyer 
(1891) offered the following improvement: in rhythmical medieval Greek 
prose, the ending cadence generally prefers a penultimate rather than an ult- 
mate accentual dactyl, as in 81&Aéyovroa &v6poxmoi (dialégontai ánthrópoi, 
xx/ xx / xx) or érá&vrov &v0pcyrov (Papántón anthrópón, x/xx/x). The 
validity of the newly articulated “law” was immediately questioned by Karl 
Krumbacher (1896—97), who argued that it could not be thought of as 
a “law” but as an unconsciously followed rule for euphony, which occurs 
naturally in the Greek language. It was further disputed on methodological 
grounds by Konstantin Litzica, who offered statistical comparisons with 
both classical and nineteenth-century Greek texts (Litzica 1898). The his- 
tory of the research on the cursus in Byzantine prose, however, has been 
discussed at length elsewhere," and I will simply touch on the most rel- 
evant developments. The *law" of Byzantine prose rhythm (by that time 
known as "Meyers law”) eventually emerged in Paul Maas’ study of the 
prose of Constantine Manasses and other twelfth-century writers (Maas 
1902). Maas articulated it in the following way: a clausular ending with an 
odd number of syllables between the last two accents is avoided; only an 
ending with an even number of syllables between the last two accents is 
considered a "regular" ending. 

Thus articulated, the issue of "regular" or "preferred" clause endings 
immediately prompted two questions: what their origins are, and whether 


'? For example, Lipsky 1906-8; Brown 1908. 

* With two notable exceptions: Harding 1976 and Lanham 1979. 

2 Horandner 1981: 19-46. For a very accessible introduction to the Byzantine cursus, see Klock 1987: 
219-60. 
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they represent a deliberately sought rhythmical effect or occurred naturally 
at a very high rate in the medieval Greek language. The two questions 
could be related, as Henry Dewing (1910a and 1910b) demonstrated. The 
accentual cursus does occur in classical prose — whose rhythm is built 
on the principle of syllabic quantity, not stress accent — but not as regu- 
larly or frequently as it does in Byzantine prose. Therefore, the answer to 
the question of origins gains importance in determining how deliberately 
rhythmical a text can be assumed to be: does the Byzantine cursus simply 
mimic the Latin; is it a mechanical substitution of the same quantitative 
cadences inherited from classical Greek; or is it a natural development in the 
interaction between the disappearing syllabic quantities of classical Greek 
and the emerging stress accent of medieval Greek?? The debate eventually 
settled with Stanislaw Skimina’s proposition that the accentual form which 
happened to occur most frequently in classical Greek was in time adopted 
as a "regular" or “rhythmical” ending in medieval Greek (Skimina 1937) — 
or, as Hórandner puts it, what was normal became normative (Hórandner 
1981: 41). Skimina also offered a great deal more statistical studies of classi- 
cal and medieval texts, and settled some methodological questions of stress 
counts. He insisted that Meyer’s law is not a “law” in the sense of conscious 
self-regulation, but a preference for one type of cadence over another, judg- 
ing by what preponderates in the remaining texts. After Skimina, the topic 
of prose rhythm fell out of the discussions, save for occasional studies on 
individual authors. It was deemed too technical — and perhaps somewhat 
pointless in its minute details and relentless insistence on statistical figures, 
which contributed little toward the overall understanding of Pow prose 
rhythm works or what its significance may be. 

It is not until the 1980s that Byzantine prose rhythm begins to attract 
attention again. Scholars of Byzantine literature are hugely indebted to 
Wolfram Hórandners study Prosarythmus in der rhetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (1981), which revives the now-forgotten topic after a hiatus of 
sixty years. Hórandner reviews all research, streamlines and organizes Skim- 
ina’s techniques into standardized forms, and discusses the use of rhythm 
by authors of the progymnasmata (composition textbooks), by the early 
Byzantine rhetorical schools, and by several Middle Byzantine authors. 
Hórandner suggests that rhythmic analysis can be a useful tool in textual 
and stylistic criticism — something he demonstrates in practice by iden- 
itfying the peculiar rhythmic “signatures” of different authors and even 
whole rhetorical schools. By offering, on the basis of preferred cadences, a 


3 See Meyer 1891; Hendrickson 1908; Serruys 1909; Dewing 1910b. 
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sample of Echtheitskritik (“authenticity criticism"), he settles a long- 
standing problem of authorial attribution. But Hórandner's most impor- 
tant contribution is perhaps his discussion of rhythm in light of Byzantine 
rhetorical theory, which places what was previously deemed as “prose” 
rhythm firmly within the rhetorical tradition. To the random sampling of 
texts from a wide range of prose by previous scholars, Hórandner responds 
by reorienting the attention to explicitly rhetorical genres, such as pro- 
gymnasmata, orations, and letters as well as to Byzantine rhetorical theory, 
which is where, he says, one ought to look for insights on "prose" rhythm. 
And he justifies this decision by sketching out rhythmical "profiles" of 
individual authors and even whole rhetorical schools. His analyses of the 
progymnasmata composition textbooks, whose model exercises show a very 
high occurrence of the cursus, suggest that the acquisition of good rhythm 
was consistently cultivated in the classroom. His study spurs new devel- 
opments in the field, such as Christoph Klock’s analysis of Gregory of 
Nyssa (1987: 219-60), which — among other things — tackles the relation- 
ship between the cursus and rhetorical figures, and Marc Lauxtermann’s 
important insights on the correlation between the cursus and accentual 
poetry (discussed in more detail in Chapter 2 below). 

Most of the research on prose rhythm referred to so far has been almost 
entirely based on statistics. The Byzantine rhetoricians have not left an 
adequate and clear account of what rhythm is — not clear in our eyes, at 
any rate. Therefore, statistical comparison has been the chief method in 
establishing its presence or absence. What we have learned is that a rhyth- 
mical cadence is any clausular cadence that has an even number of syllables 
between the last two stresses (no distinction is made between a grave, a cur- 
cumflex, and an acute accent) — an observation derived entirely by means 
of statistical analysis. The standard way of transcribing the different rhyth- 
mical cadences is as follows. Form o is a clause with no syllables between 
the last two spoken stresses, as in the phrase &vayopeiv Sei (anachoréin 
déi, xxx/ /). Form 1, which is rhythmically irregular, contains one syllable 
between the last two stresses, as in uaprupsi oou8tiv (martyréi spoudén, 
xx/x/). Form 2, the most frequent rhythmical form, contains two syllables 
between the last two stresses, as in vrporeiveroa Adyous (protéinetai lógous, 
x/xx/x). The most popular version of Form 2 is the so-called “double 
(accentual) dactyl,” as in 81oéyovroa &v0poxrroi (dialégontai ánthrópoi, 
xx/xx/xx) — and so on, with Forms 3, 4, 5, and 6. Only Forms o, 2, 4, 
and 6 are considered rhythmical; and of these, Form 2 is by far the most 
popular: over 80% of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata show clauses ending in 
Form 2. Form 4 is the second most used; Form 6 is rare. To determine the 
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rhythmical character of a text, all regular forms are added up: Aphthonius’ 
text, for example, shows over 97% of clauses ending in regular cadences 
(Hórandner 1981: 161). 

The statistical figures are obtained by sampling a few hundred to a few 
thousand clauses from a number of texts, and counting the number of 
syllables between the last two stresses before major or minor punctuation. 
(Generally, researchers follow the syntactical and semantic structure of 
the text in determining clause divisions — see Hérandner 1981: 33-36.) 
The results are compared against the following control numbers: 3396 for 
Form 2, 1796 for Form 4, and 296 for Form 6, since these are the rates 
of presumed natural occurrence of the three forms in the Greek language, 
derived statistically by comparison of classical, medieval, and post-medieval 
sources.'^ In other words, if the obtained results are higher than these by 
I5 to 20 percent or more, we can speak of a deliberately sought rhythmical 
effect, although that does not guarantee that the principles behind the 
rhythm — as articulated — were consicously followed by the Byzantine 
authors. 

If research on rhetorical rhythm has been, for the most part, confined 
to quantitative methods, it is because scholars have found it puzzling why 
prose rhythm is not given adequate theoretical treatment by the Byzantines, 
in light ofthe widening linguistic gap between classical and medieval Greek. 
The Byzantine literary commentators seem more interested in explicating 
the intricacies of classical prosody and rhythms — which are based on syllabic 
quantities — than in grappling with the principles of the evolving medieval 
reality of the stress accent. Even more puzzling is the fact that the entire 
tradition of accentual poetry, which makes a distinct appearance around the 
sixth century and continues to develop throughout the Byzantine period, 
seems to go barely noticed by the Byzantine metricians. In this light, 
it is understandable why we would turn to statistics for help. Indeed, the 
statistical results obtained represent crucial progress in our understanding of 
Byzantine prose rhythm. The focus of the statistical method, however, has 
been restricted to the ending cadence, which — although deemed extremely 
important by the Byzantine rhetoricians — accounts for only one part of the 
rhythmical structure ofa rhetorical discourse and covers only the last two or 
three words in a given clause. If we are to attain a fuller appreciation of the 
extent, role, and value of rhythm in rhetorical discourse, we need to look 
beyond the cursus and discover which principles prompted the Byzantine 
rhetoricians to praise some texts as rhythmically well crafted and censure 


14 Skimina 1937: 91-93; Hórandner 1981: 41; Klock 1987: 235. 
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others as awkwardly put together. The carefully crafted sentence above 
quoted by Ps.-Hermogenes, with diminishing intervals between stressed 
syllables, offers a glimpse of the rhythmical patterning of content promoted 
throughout the discourse. 

In the following chapters I offer a reconsideration of the elements that 
make up rhetorical rhythm as the Byzantines taught and practiced it, on the 
basis of material yielded by Byzantine rhetorical theory as well as Byzantine 
and Old Slavic homiletic practice. The inquiry began as a hybrid project, 
taking its shape froma series of questions about the rhythmic qualities of the 
oldest extant homiliary in Old Church Slavic, the late tenth-century Codex 
Suprasliensis, which contains translations of a number of popular Greek 
homilies. The compelling rhythmic correspondences between translation 
and original — which affect not just clause endings, but entire phrases and 
sentences — prompted me to turn to Byzantine rhetorical theory for an 
insight into the theoretical principles of rhythmic composition. Hence, 
the book looks at both theory and practice — especially homiletic practice, 
as one of the most enduring medieval forms of rhetorical production. The 
choice of texts for analysis has been limited to the homilies contained in the 
Codex Suprasliensis, in both their Old Church Slavic and Greek versions, 
which, in their majority, are popular Lenten pieces, frequently read aloud 
during the services or used for private study. In this book, however, the 
material is presented in the opposite order: from a discussion of Byzantine 
rhythmic theory and practice to its impact on Slavic translations. 

Chapter 1 argues that, in order to understand more adequately the struc- 
tures and scope of Byzantine rhetorical rhythm, we must examine the extant 
Byzantine theory of music rhythm, however unsatisfactory it may seem. 
In the late nineteenth century scholars rejected classical Greek theories of 
meter and rhythm, in favor of an abstract metrical system based entirely 
on the symmetry of quantitative patterns, which disarticulates rhythmic 
from metric theory and assigns the former to the domain of music rather 
than literature. Accordingly, studies of Byzantine literature have generally 
dismissed Byzantine discussions of meter and rhythm as based on erro- 
neous assumptions. Yet the Byzantines made a clear distinction between 
meter and rhythm and saw both as participants in the making of dis- 
course: rhythm carries the utterance forward and is determined by a beat 
(stress) or a peak of some sort; it applies to both verse and prose, while 
meter (or, to be more precise, quantitative prosody) applies to verse alone. 
Relying on the metrical scholia to Hephaestion and the rhetorical com- 
mentaries on the Hermogenic corpus, this chapter demonstrates that the 
unit of prose rhythm is not simply the closing cadence — or any particular 
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cadence — but the individual word or word cluster, with its own stress, 
length, and its relation to other fully stressed words in the period. The 
Byzantines understood the difference between prose and poetry — including 
classical prose and poetry — as a difference in rhythm, not simply a differ- 
ence between regularly repeated and less regular/mixed prosodic sequences. 
Theoretically they defined mellifluous prose as a pleasing arrangement of 
various rhythmical feet, which depend on the relative proportions between 
the upbeat and the downbeat. 

Further, Chapter 1 examines the Byzantine rhetoricians’ obsession with 
hiatus and euphony. In a passage closely related to his discussion of rhythm, 
Joseph Rhacendytes divides all composition into “composition with hiatus” 
and “composition without hiatus,” indicating clearly that the presence or 
absence of hiatus serves to regulate the tempo. A string of vowels one after 
another — as long as they combine melodiously — can create the perception 
of a slower, gentler pace; while a staccato-like flow of consonants separated 
by a single vowel is rapid and aggressive. Working hand in hand with hiatus, 
euphony and cacophony appear as melody markers to create various sound 
effects. In sum, the chapter aims to demonstrate that, in rhetoric, the basic 
rhythmic unit is the smallest semantic unit, and that rhythmic organization 
in rhetorical prose is achieved on the basis of a melodic line (colon, comma) 
unified in beat, melody, and meaning. 

Chapter 2 seeks to make an argument pertaining to the genesis of Byzan- 
tine rhetorical rhythm and its affinity with accentual poetry. It takes a close 
look at one of the most enduring, voluminous, and popular types of Byzan- 
tine rhetorical practice — that of homiletics, whose unique tasks were, on 
the one hand, to explain and instruct in the meaning of Scripture and rit- 
ual, and on the other, to build a sense of community and teach spiritual and 
moral norms. Byzantine homiletics in particular set for itself a third task: 
to celebrate, as if in verse, the feasts and commemorations of the Orthodox 
Church. The highly rhythmical quality of festal homilies is apparent at first 
sight. It has been suggested before that homiletic oratory may have been 
the much-sought source for the sudden and mysterious development of 
elaborate and complex accentual poems in the sixth century (Lauxtermann 
1998 and 1999). At any rate, the topic of accentual poetry, while wholly 
omitted by the Byzantine metricians, who concentrate exclusively on the 
prosody of classical and post-classical quantitative poetry, appears in the 
treatises of the Byzantine rhetoricians, where the vocabulary used to discuss 
prose rhythm and accentual verse is one and the same (Hórandner 1995). 
In this chapter, I build on Lauxtermann’s argument: homiletic oratory is 
deeply indebted to the so-called “Asianic” style in late antique oratory, 
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which shows a heightened use of colon pairing and clausular stress reg- 
ulation. It is perhaps Asianic oratory that has lent to Byzantine rhetoric 
its distinctive closing cadence, known as the “double dactyl.” However, 
what is even more important is that Asianic oratory, Byzantine festal hom- 
ilies, and Byzantine liturgical poetry all share the use of rhyme, isosyllaby, 
and stress “responsion,” which makes them close stylistic relatives. These 
three features also appear as important elements of good prose rhythm in 
rhetorical treatises on figures, which prescribe syllable regulation, careful 
stress positioning, and pairing of clauses. The difference between accentual 
poetry and homiletic prose is in the fluidity of the rhythms in prose, which 
are always married to sense and emphasis. 

Asianic oratory may have been frowned upon by its opponents as per- 
versely florid and flauntingly rhythmical, but it was popular with large, 
mixed crowds. Its heightened figurality proved a suitable vehicle for con- 
veying the paradoxes of Byzantine theology and the ecstasies of festal 
hymnology alike. Byzantine homiletics borrows the Asianic penchant for 
figures of two kinds: of accumulation and redundance and of balance and 
antithesis, both strong rhythmic markers. Attention to rhythm and figu- 
rality, as I argue (against persistent scholarly opinion to the contrary), may 
have been an aid to understanding content rather than an impediment. 

If much of the grammatical and rhetorical education in Byzantium con- 
sisted of acquiring fluency in the ancient Attic dialect, in what way did 
Byzantine teachers accommodate contemporary medieval reality? Chap- 
ter 3 moves to consider how training in rhythmic structures proceeded in 
the rhetoric “classroom.” After a brief survey of the Byzantine “curriculum,” 
this chapter addresses the question by extrapolating teaching practices from 
grammatical and rhetorical commentaries. 

The scholia on Dionysius Thrax, the “standard” grammar handbook 
used in the early to middle Byzantine periods, show that one of the first 
tasks of the grammatikos was to teach correct pronunciation, with due 
attention to prosody, accent, and oral performance. The persistence and 
volume of attention devoted to prosodic features leave no doubt that, 
despite the loss of syllabic quantity and musical accent, Byzantine teachers 
continued to require their students to read classical poetry according to the 
ancient pronunciation, in so far as that was possible. In practical teaching, 
however, things probably looked somewhat different: actual articulation 
was, perhaps, much closer to our own attempts to recite ancient poetry — 
in other words, the accent was pronounced as a combination of stress 
and pitch. Moreover, some of the scholia show considerable ingenuity 
in interpreting Thrax’ definitions of the musical accents as stress. The 
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scholiasts also draw parallels between classical lyric poetry and the stress- 
based Byzantine poetic form known as “canon.” While rigorous training 
in syllabic quantity and pitch may have sensitized the students to ancient 
quantitative rhythms, they certainly responded much better to stress-based 
rhythms — which were carefully pointed out by the grammar teachers in 
their meticulous attention to accent and the rhythm created by accent. 

Grammar, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, is a life-long pursuit — 
especially in the form of advanced literary criticism, and Eustathius of Thes- 
salonica's erudite commentaries on the Ziad and the Odyssey are perhaps just 
that, advanced literary reflection. In the course of compiling ancient knowl- 
edge as well as putting forth sophisticated insights on numerous aspects 
of Homer’s texts, Eustathius brings up issues of both ancient prosody 
and contemporary rhythmics. Meter, according to him, applies to ancient 
verse, while rhythm applies to verse and prose, both ancient and contem- 
porary. And like the primary-level grammarians, Eustathius makes sure his 
students can recognize a good stress-based rhythm even if it is found in 
Homer. 

By contrast, John Siculus commentary on Hermogenes’ book On Types 
of Style (part of the widely used Hermogenic corpus) appears to expend 
much effort on explaining the intricacies of classical meters and quantitative 
sequences. A closer look, however, reveals that Siculus is more interested in 
analyzing Hermogenes’ examples according to how the rhythmicians would 
approach them, in other words, by means of relative temporal durations 
and their placement in a rhythmical context, rather than by means of 
metric sequences. In this way, Siculus adapts Hermogenes' theory to a 
very Byzantine understanding of rhythm, which is flexible enough to be 
used as a versatile tool for analyzing both classical and Byzantine prose. 
Quantitative prosody may be an important part of rhetorical training, but 
Siculus makes it clear that knowing the general principles of rhythm and 
being able to apply those to both classical and contemporary texts is a key 
component of rhetorical education. 

Chapter 4 continues the inquiry into training in rhythm by taking 
up the question of the relationship between rhythm, figurality, and the 
invention of arguments. It contends that the enthymeme - the staple unit 
of rhetorical argumentation usually defined as a compressed syllogism — is 
treated by the Byzantine rhetoricians as a figure marked by conspicuous 
brevity and rhythm. This figurality is especially obvious in the listing of 
enthymematic topics in rhetorical manuals, which prescribe set moves, 
predefined syntax, and even exact clause length in the construction of 
an enthymeme. It is not simply the argument or content that renders 
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the enthymeme persuasive, but the rhythmical impact of its constituent 
parts, including accumulation of phrasal rhythm, antithetical or chiastic 
figuration, and the gnomic character of the compressed expression. 

A “compelling convergence” of one or several argumentative units, 
whether one enthymeme or a group of two or more, forms a period. 
The shape of the period alone “compels” the argument to come to a close 
and “brings together” the enthymeme. The Hermogenic commentaries 
take great pains to explain how the period should be constructed in rhyth- 
mical language, expressed in cola of prescribed length, brought to a concise 
end, and rounded off with a suitable cadence. In other words, its very 
rhythmicity lodges an anticipation of a certain argument development and 
paves the way for its fulfillment: a complete period is also a complete and 
persuasive argument. 

Similarly, the pneuma, a longer discursive unit, involves the comple- 
tion of an argument within a single breath. The requirements set by the 
rhetoricians involve either a graded accumulation of rhythms or a rhyth- 
mical reciprocity between the paired members of the pneuma. Its climactic 
version, the akmé, is a convergence of several elements which takes place 
simultaneously: the completion and gradation of two or three separate 
arguments; the change from one figure to another, where each figure pro- 
vides a distinct proof related to the main argument; the accumulation of 
phrasal rhythm; and the performance of the speaker, who makes a dramatic 
pause after each pneuma in order to take a deep breath. It is rhythm that sets 
the pace for the argument and demands certain argumentative elements 
and arrangements. 

Chapter 5 takes up the question of the importance of rhythm within 
the literary influence exercised by Byzantium on its neighbors and cultural 
descendants, the Slavs. It examines the rhythmical make-up of a number 
of homilies from the oldest compilation of translated texts, that of the 
Codex Suprasliensis. The texts in the Suprasliensis belong to the first wave 
of Slavic translations from Greek, immediately following the conversion of 
the Bulgarians into Christianity, and have been selected from various Greek 
sources for their themes and popularity. My inquiry offers a statistical com- 
parison between translations and originals (with methodology, texts, and 
control texts described in Appendix A and statistical tables and flow charts 
included in Appendix B) and concludes that the same rhythms at work in 
Greek texts have been echoed, whether consciously or unconsciously, in 
the Slavic translations. Thus the organizing principle of Old Slavic prose 
is not only stress equivalence, or “isocolony” — to use Ricardo Picchios 
term — but also an equivalence in syllable and sound distribution. This 
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close attention to the transmission of formal elements suggests the level of 
importance attached to rhythm, in all its components. 

Ina nutshell, this is a book about oratorical rhythm in Byzantine and Old 
Slavic rhetoric — about its theory, its practice, its teaching, its felt effects, 
and its relation to argument and persuasion. If, along the way, the book 
challenges some of our entrenched assumptions about the form/content— 
style/argument divide, it would be a welcome accomplishment. But its 
purpose would also be sufficiently achieved if it manages to reveal the 
Byzantines’ attention to rhetorical rhythms and to bring back the analysis 
of formal sound structures and their emotional and rational effects within 
the range of our attention. 


CHAPTER I 


Rhythm and meter in Byzantine eyes: Hellenistic 
traditions and Byzantine theory 


All discourse is adorned with meter, but in poetry it is perceived with 
the senses, while in prose it is perceived with the mind. 
Ps.-Dionysius on meter 


It has by now become a scholarly commonplace to protest the long-standing 
neglect of Byzantine literature. Having been regarded, in the past 200 years, 
as a stilted appendage to its classical counterpart, Byzantine writing has 
been judged, more often than not, by standards created by classical scholars 
and developed from a post-Romanticist perspective, in which originality, 
sublimity, and personal genius form the measuring rod of literary appreci- 
ation. What we perceive as a significant contribution is evaluated as such 
by its departure from the norm, by its non-conformity, and by the personal 
growth of its author. In the eyes of the Byzantines, however, our values 
would appear sentimental and self-absorbed. 

Yet it is hardly possible to discuss Byzantine literature without beginning 
with its classical predecessor. The medieval Greeks showed a deep respect 
and sense of continuity toward their cultural and intellectual ancestors, 
and tried in every way to place their own intellectual output into that 
tradition. What we perceive as artificial imitation, they saw as competition 
with the great writers and philosophers of the past; what we would call a 
derivative and unoriginal collage of texts from antiquity, they would admire 
as a dazzling display of erudition. If we are to dispense with our notion 
of Byzantine literature as the stagnant backwater of classical antiquity, we 
must be willing to understand it through the standards it sets up for itself. 

By the twelfth century the linguistic differences between the demotic 
Greek dialect and its classical ancestor were significant, in terms of vocab- 
ulary, grammar, syntax, and even pronunciation. However, the classical 
tongue continued to be used in the compositions of the educated, in var- 
ious degrees of “purity.” In contrast with the Byzantine linguistic reality, 
the rhythms of classical Greek poetry are based on syllable quantity — an 
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aspect lost in the spoken language by the fourth century ap, but contin- 
ually reinforced in the literary dialect. Demotic medieval rhythms, on the 
other hand, relied heavily on isosyllaby and on the dynamic stress accent. 

The discrepancy between “living” language and literary dialect — with 
which the Byzantines appear to have been fairly comfortable — as well as 
the privilege enjoyed by the literary version have prompted many scholars 
to denounce the “artificiality” of the Byzantine educational system, whose 
chief purpose was, as it seems, the inculcation of a dead language. Moreover, 
the continued use of poetic rhythms based on ancient syllabic quantities 
rather than stress has been regarded as an authentication mechanism, that is, 
a measure for the education of the author rather than a living experience, 
since the Byzantine ear — as we think — cannot have been able to sense 
syllable length. Likewise, the rhythms of Demosthenes' orations — which 
comprised a standard part of the rhetorical curriculum — could have been 
perceived only by the reading eye. Thus the authentic type of Byzantine 
prose rhythm, in the consensus of many scholars, consists of the four kinds 
of cursus at the end of a clause or sentence, which act as a full stop, signaling 
the end of a thought and the approach of a slight pause. 

It is certainly the case that the average Byzantine could not distinguish 
between short and long vowels; one need only take a brief look at the 
scholia to the grammar handbook of Dionysius Thrax to realize how much 
effort the teachers expended on teaching quantitative prosody. (More on 
that in Chapter 3.) However, our understanding of quantitative poetic 
rhythms and, hence, quantitative rhythms in oratorical prose is indebted 
to twentieth-century metrical theory, which — owing to the profound 
influence of Paul Maas' (1923) book on Greek meter — rejects as inade- 
quate ancient theories of meter and rhythm, and erects an abstract metrical 
system, based entirely on self-sufficient metrical units composed of repeat- 
ing quantitative sequences, wholly independent of musical rhythm. Maas' 
understanding of metrics is followed by important studies such as those by 
A. Marjorie Dale (1948, 1969) and Bruno Snell (1955), and has become the 
standard way of teaching classical Greek meters in the twentieth century. 

The Byzantines, by contrast, inherited the Hellenistic theory of music 
and, thus, the Hellenistic tradition of discussing meter in the context 
of musical rhythm and applying both to the study of literature. In that 
tradition meter, or, to be more precise, repeating quantitative patterns, 
apply to verse alone, while rhythm is an actual or perceived beat (stress, 
strike, dance step or movement), which defines the cadence, carries the 
utterance forward, and applies to both verse and prose — whether classical 
poetry or Byzantine prose. Therefore the difference between prose and 
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poetry is not simply in the use of any particular metrical or rhythmical 
feet, and it is not only in the closing cursus. Clausular cadences — or 
any particular cadences — however important, comprise only one part of 
the rhythmical make-up of a passage. The rhythm of poetry differs from 
that of prose in that it is organized and carried forward by a steady pace. 
By contrast, the rhythm of prose is organized and carried forward by its 
semantic units, the smallest of which is the individual word. It is the word, 
with its own stress, length, position, and relation to other fully stressed 
words, that defines the rhythmical unit of prose. 


Pulse and flow 


The tradition of treating rhythmics and metrics as two related but separate 
subjects is well attested in late antiquity and can be traced at least as far back 
as the fourth century Bc in the writings of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who 
appears to have been the standard read for anyone wishing to study in detail 
the theory of music and rhythm. This, at any rate, is what the frequent 
references to Aristoxenus in the commentaries to the Hermogenic corpus 
suggest. A brief summary of Aristoxenus’ rhythmic theory appears also in 
the writings of the eleventh-century rhetorician and intellectual Michael 
Psellus.' Before Aristoxenus, a few isolated references, some of them also 
cited in the Byzantine commentaries, appear to point to an awareness but 
not yet a fully developed theory of a difference between rhythm and meter. 
Plato, for example, mentions that music (or lyric poetry, song) “is composed 
of three things: words, harmony, and rhythm” (Tò u£Aos èk vpiv otv 
ouyKeiuevov, Adyou TÈ Kal éppovias koi puðuoŭ, Phib. 398d) and on one 
occasion draws a distinction between rhythm and meter: "the different 
effects which take place in the movements of the body, and which are 
measured through numbers and must be named rhythms and meters, they 
say” (èv Te rods Kivijeow aU ToU ocparos ETepa roiaUTa. évdvTa TÁN 
ytyvoueva, & 57) SV d&pi6udv perpnfévra Seiv ad paor buOpoUs Kal uérpo 
étrovoudleiv, Phlb. 17d). Aristotle speaks of meter as part of rhythm and 
explains that “it is natural for us to imitate both harmonies and rhythms — 
for it is clear that the meters are a part of rhythm” (kat& pow 86 Óvros uïv 
ToU pipeïoĝa Kal This &ppovias Kal Tod puðuoŭ (Tà yap uérpo STI pópia 
THv pubudv got: pavepóv, Poet. 1448b). He also differentiates between 


1 See, for example, the references in RhetGr., ed. Walz vut.2: 892, 965, and 1128. An English translation 
and commentary of Aristoxenus’ rhythmics have been published by Pearson (1990) and Barker (1984— 
89) (partial). Another author used by the Byzantines is Aristides Quintilianus (Wellesz 1961: 52-54); 
see Mathiesen 1983. 
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metrical speech (poetry) and rhythmical speech (oratorical prose), neither 
of which should be unrhythmical, “for the unrhythmical is unlimited; 
whereas it should be limited, but not through meter . . . For everything is 
limited through number. The number of the form of style is rhythm, of 
which the meters are divisions. On account of that, it is necessary that 
speech possess rhythm but not meter — for it will turn into a song” (16 8 
&ppusuov atrépavtov, Sei SE mremepáv9od p£v uf] uérpo SE... TepaiveTar 
dé ópiOuG TWavta. Óó SE TOU oxuaTos Tfjs AEEEWS &piOuós PUBYOS EoTIV, 
oU Kal rà pérpa TUNYATA. 510 buOpóv Set Exel TÓv Adyov, uérpov BE yr. 
Troinua yap gotai, Rh. 1408b). Another separate mention of rhythm and 
meter is found in a fragment of Timotheus Persae: “and now Timotheus 
with his meters and eleven-struck rhythms makes the Aitharis spring up 
anew” (viv 5& Tiyó8eos uérpois | buOpols T &v6ekakpouué&rois | Kifapiv 
eEavatéArei, Pers. 228-29) 

The first clear theoretical distinction between the terms meter and 
rhythm is found in Aristoxenus’ treatise on rhythmics, of which only a 
part survives.’ Aristoxenus defines rhythm as “concerned with time-lengths 
and their perception" (rrepi tous xpóvous éoTi Kai Thv ToUTaV ado8now, 
Rhyth. 2) and insists that there is a difference between rhythm and the 
rhythmizable matter (R/yth. 3). The relationship between rhythm and 
the rhythmized medium (movement, speech, or melody) is analogous to the 
relationship between form and the “formable,” or form and matter: form 
gives shape to matter; matter is the raw material for form but not form itself 
(Rhyth. 3).* The spoken phrase and the sentence, in their various arrange- 
ments, can sound different if the rhythms applied to them differ (R/yi/. 
4)? Aristoxenus implies that the metered poetic line is the raw material that 


? Barker 1984-89 11: 96; Gibson 2005: 77-88. 

3 Seidel 1972 and Gibson 2005: 77-98 provide a comprehensive discussion of the meaning of the word 
Pu8pós and all its usages; Renehan 1963 discusses the etymology of the word and its emphasis on 
structure. 

4 vontéov 5 SUo Tivàs qUotis TAUTAS, TÚV TE TOU buOpo0 Kai rfjv ToU óuOpiCou£vou, TrapaTrANnoios 
éxovoas mrpós GAAT|AGS orep EXEL TO oxfiua Kal TÒ oxnuacritópevov TIPds AUTO (“We must recognize 
rhythm and the rhythmizable medium as two separate natures, related to one another in the same 
kind of way as shape and the shapable material in relation to it,” tr. Pearson 1990). 

5 fj yàp aùTh Aé&s els xpóvous TEBeIoa Siapépovtas GAATAV AauBavEI TIVds Siapopas To1aUTas, at 
iow ioal avtais rois ToU puðpoŭ PUCEwS Siapopaiis. ó AUTOS SÈ Aóyos KATA TOU péAous Kal el TL 
dAAO TEpUKE PuOpiLec9oi TH ToloUTa puðu& Ss Zot èk xpóvov ouveornkos (“The same spoken 
phrase or sentence, with different [time] arrangements of its parts, each arrangement different from 
the other, takes on as many differences as there are differences in the nature of rhythm. The same 
argument applies to melody, and to any other kind of medium which is capable of being rhythmized 
in the same kind of rhythm that consists of time-lengths,” tr. Pearson 1990); cf. Person’s introduction 
and commentary. Barker’s (1991) review of Pearson contains a clear explanation of the difference 
between ancient rhythm and meter from a musicologist’s point of view. 
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needs rhythmizing, and that the same lines can sound ostensibly dissimilar, 
depending on their rhythmical composition. The rhythmized medium can 
be both rhythmical and unrhythmical, since it can accept both a rhythmic 
and an arrhythmic arrangement (R/yth. 8).° To borrow an analogy from 
modern music notation, the same string of notes can be analyzed in differ- 
ent ways: it can, for example, have a 3/4 or 4/4 time signature, depending 
on where the bars are inserted, and thus would not be performed in the 
same way. 

Aristoxenus’ theory is somewhat at odds with a strong trend in modern 
metrical studies which seeks to identify rhythm with meter. As classical 
poetry is built on the principle of alternation of long and short syllables, 
the question is whether a certain sequence of long and short syllables can be 
rhythmical in itself, or whether it requires an alternation of stress or pitch 
to set the rhythm and bring it into motion without confusion. The issue 
hinges on the relative value of long syllables (which appears to have varied 
considerably, depending on the rhythm) within the long-short syllable 
opposition, and whether we can recognize sequences involving syllable 
variation (such as resolution, for example) on the basis of metric patterns 
alone. What is at stake here is whether metrical and rhythmical theory can 
be disarticulated from each other; the issue has been a point of contention, 
receiving an increasing amount of attention lately. After Maas, a number 
of scholars have maintained that quantitative sequences can be treated as 
self-sufficient entities, independent of the beat of their music;? others argue 
that an accurate understanding of the flow of ancient poetry is impossible 
without an awareness of the various kinds of beats, percussion, and dance 
steps it employed. 


6 Tò SE 6uOpuLóuevóv ZoT1 èv kowóv Tras APPUBLIas TE Kal HUBLOT åupóTEpa yap Tréqukev ETISEXEO- 
Bar TÒ PubpIZdpEevov TÈ cuoTfjpara, TO TE EUPUBLOV Kal TO &ppUBLOV (“A rhythmizomenon, in a 
way, is common to both arrhythmia and rhythm, since it is capable of accepting both arrange- 
ments, the rhythmic and the arrhythmic,” tr. Pearson 1990). In other words, a melody would be the 
rhythmizomenon, while the beat introduces the rhythm and “shapes” the melody. 

7 Dale 1948 and Snell 1955 as already mentioned; Van Raalte 1986 and Steinriick and Lukinovich 2007, 
who argue that the opposition long-short/heavy-light syllable alone is sufficient to command a sense 
of rhythmical flow. 

8 Abercrombie 1965, W. S. Allen 1973: 96-105, and Pearson 1990: xiii-liv argue that stress and pitch 
function to create a rhythmic “occurrence” and to differentiate the rhythmical units — an idea 
supported by recent research in the psychology of music and rhythm (see Jones 1993, who finds 
that listeners have serious difficulties recognizing a given musical pattern as the same if the time 
signature changes). West 1992 and Gentili and Lomiento 2003 take up the rhythmical notion of arsis 
and thesis in relation to meter: West interprets it as the presence of beat in the foot, while Gentili 
and Lomiento discuss it in more traditional metrical terms (cf. Lidov’s (2004) review of Gentili 
and Lomiento 2003). Cole’s (1988) work also has several points of contact with ancient rhythmic 
theory. 
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The unfortunate outcome of detaching metrics from rhythmics is that 
rhythmic theory becomes limited to the sphere of music, with only tan- 
gential relevance to literature. Consequently, the difference between poetic 
and prose rhythm has been traditionally described as a difference between 
regularly repeated quantitative sequences (for poetry) and a mixture of 
various feet (for prose).? Good prose rhythm, in this view, means simply 
a combination of poetic feet which avoids the impression of regularity. 
Yet the problems with this attitude are immediately apparent: on the one 
hand, it allows no organizing principle by means of which to account for 
meaningful differences in oratorical rhythm; on the other hand, it ignores a 
long and clearly defined ancient tradition of distinguishing between prose 
and poetry on rhythmic (not metric) grounds and discussing prose within 
the framework of rhythmic theory. 

Our habit of studying metrics and rhythmics independently has also 
led us to expect to find the key to Byzantine rhythm among the writings 
of the Byzantine metricians — who concern themselves exclusively with 
quantitative prosody, as a number of scholars have noted before. It is the 
Byzantine rhetoricians who take up Aristoxenus' flexible rhythmic theory 
and apply it to both poetry and prose, in both classical and contemporary 
texts. According to Aristoxenus, the basic unit of rhythm is the rhythmical 
foot (mous), which must have at least one downbeat (thesis) and one 
upbeat (arsis), or a strong and weak alternation. Aristoxenus distinguishes 
three varieties of rhythmical feet: the dactylic (which forms an equal ratio 
of 2:2, or two time intervals for the thesis and two for the arsis), the 
iambic (1:2, or two time intervals for the thesis and one for the arsis or 
vice versa), and the paeonic (3:2, or three time intervals for the thesis and 
two for the arsis and vice versa). This overlap of terminology between 
metrics and rhythmics, continued in later authors, does, unfortunately, 
create a potential for much confusion.'? Yet Aristoxenus’ theory, with its 
requirements for an arsis and thesis as well as rhythmic modulations and 
rests, seems to account well for some metrical irregularities in ancient 
poetry, and certainly paints a vivid picture of the many possibilities of 


? De Groot’s handbook (1919) gives a good idea of the nineteenth-century method of analyzing 
classical prose rhythm and the assumptions behind it; see also Blass 1905 and 1906. 

Aristides Quintilianus (1.18 = Winnington-Ingram 1963 38.15-39.26) explains that some rhythmi- 
cians use the same terminology as the metricians because of a principal similarity in analysis: the 
study of rhythm makes its basic unit the chronos prótos, just as in metrics the basic unit is the short 
syllable. There are also those, he says, who proceed in a different way: they take the length of the 
entire sequence in question, then divide it into mathematical proportions. On this approach, see 
Barker 1989: 442 n. 206. The Byzantine teachers appear to have been at pains to explain the overlap 
of terminology; more on that later. Two English translations exist of Quintilianus: Mathiesen 1983 
(with introduction and commentary) and Barker 1989 (with a detailed commentary). 
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rhythmizing choral passages and combining the upward and downward 
movements of the dancers with the meter of the text." But perhaps the 
most important implication for the Byzantine attitude is that rhythm 
was regarded as intimately related to the flow of quantitative sequences; 
accordingly, classical meters were interpreted not simply as a succession 
of long and short time intervals, but also as possessed of some sort of 
beat to create rhythm and guide their flow. Rhythm can be beat-based or 
stress-based, but it can also be created by movement or pitch — the third- 
century AD musicologist Aristides Quintilianus (whose harmonic theory 
appears as a source of the Harmonics of Manuel Bryennius) defines it as an 
alternation of noise and quietude (Aristid.Quint. 1.13 Winnington-Ingram 
1963: 13-31). 

There also appears to have been a tradition of defining meter as a type 
of rhythm, as indicated by the Elder Baccheius summaries of Hellenistic 
rhythmical theory.? As a consequence, it has been argued that both Aristox- 
enus and Quintilianus separation between rhythm and meter is somewhat 
forced and may reflect a need to come up with a theoretical treatment of 
rhythm as thorough and symmetrical as the existing treatises on harmonics 
(Gibson 2005: 77—98). This view is not without echoes among the Byzan- 
tine authors, most notably Aristotelian commentators. John Philoponus 
in the sixth century and Sophonias in the thirteenth century define meter 
as the concrete expression of rhythm: if something has meter, it also has 
rhythm, but the opposite is not true.' 

But these opinions are in the minority. Most Byzantine commentaries 
draw a repeated distinction between rhythm and meter and between 
the objects of study of “metricians” (oi uerpikot) and “rhythmicians” (oi 
PuOpikot). The use of the terms *metricians" and “rhythmicians” points to 
an established separation between the two areas as well as to a tradition of 
treating them systematically.” The most commonly highlighted difference 
is that the metricians treat the long and short syllables as having a fixed 


1 For a critique of the shortcomings of modern metric theory from the perspective of poetry perfor- 
mance, see Pearson 1990: xxiii-liv; cf. Barker's review of Pearson (1991). On the same topic, with 
practical analyses of text excerpts and music fragments and new solutions to metrical problems, see 
Mathiesen 1985, Pearson 1977, Rowell 1979, and West 1992: 129-59. 

Cf. Allen 1973: 99 and 74—102: both stress and pitch can create incidents of phonetic climax, which 
allow the hearing to group sounds together in patterns of stronger and weaker elements. 

Von Jan 1895: 313 (Bacchii Isagoge 93): puðpòs SÈ Tİ ÈST; xpóvou korauérpnots LETH ravrjoscos 
ywopévr Tois rivos. KATE SÈ DaiSpov puOpós cri OUAAGBAV KEILEVODV Tros TIPOS GAATAGS ÉupeTpos 
9£cis (“What is rhythm? — The measuring out of time with movement, being of a certain quality. 
According to Phaedrus, rhythm is the measured placement of syllables in some relation to one 
another"). 

^^ Hayduck 1883: 89 and 1897: 376. 5 D.H. Comp. 17; Aristid.Quint. 1.13—19 and 1.20-29. 
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length, while the rhythmicians assign to them relative values, depending on 
the rhythmical composition.'^ The idea appears also in an often-analyzed 
passage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ On Literary Composition (11): when 
a poem is set to music, the syllables can vary their natural length widely and 
“often turn into their opposites” according to the demands of the rhythm — 
which also implies that the study of metrics may have gone hand in hand 
with that of rhythmics. 

Byzantine definitions of rhythm are usually in line with Aristoxenus 
understanding and either follow closely or repeat verbatim Cassius Longi- 
nus Prolegomena to Hephaestion's treatise on metrics: 


Siapepel SE uérpov PUBLOU. ŬAN HEV yap Tois HETPOIS f| ouai Kal xcopls 
cuAAaPfis OUK &v yévorro HETPOV, 6 SE HUBLOS yiveTal LEV Kal £v OUAAGBais, 
yivetar 88 Kal ywpis cuAAapfjs. Kai yap év kpóre* órav HEV yap TOUS 
xoAkéas I6copev TÒS OMPUPSS KATAPEPOVTAS, &pa TIVE Kai óuOpóv &KOUOHEV. 
Kal imtrav Sè mopeia puðuòs évoulo8r Kal Kivnols SakrUAcv Kal HEADY 
OXTMATA Kal KoPSAv KIVLATA Kai THv ópviOcv Ta TrTepuyioparra. pérpov 
62 OUK Gv y£vorro x oopls AEEEWS Tro1&s Kal roos. ET1 Toivuy Siapéepel PUBLOU 
TO pérpov, T] TO HETPOV TETNYÓTAŞ EXEL TOUS xpóvous, HAKPOV TE Kal Beayuv 
Kal TOV HETAEU TOUTWV TOV KOIVÒV KAAOULEVOV, Os kal AUTOS TÅVTWSŞ uakpós 
gotiv f| Bpaxus’ ó è puðuòs as BouAerod EAKEL TOUS xpóvous. TTOAAGKIS 
yoUv kai Tov Bpaxuyv xpóvov Troiei pakpóv. óri 68 TOUTO OUTS Exel Kal 
Thv Siapopav ioaow oi Trointai, Aáeopev Tapaderyya ATO Traifovons 
KwWLOMSsias êv oTouSatQoUor] qiAocogle ó yoŭv [Apicrogávns] èv Tais 
Neo£Aats qnoi ZwKpatns, i Kal rTo98&C& Apiotropåvns 


TIOTEPOV TEP] pérpoov Tj Trepi ETTHV f) pubuðv 


&vTiOi£o TelÀe yap ékelvog &mó puOuóv Ta uérpac Eis &k&repov youV TO 
TAPASELYUA ONLELWTEOV, STI TE óuOpós uérpou 81agépet Kal ÖTI loaciy èv 
S1SacKaAia oi rroAat0l Thy Tv uérpov Bewpiav. (Consbruch 1906: 83) 


Meter differs from rhythm. For the material of meter is the syllable, and 
apart from the syllable meter would not exist, while rhythm exists both 
within syllables and apart from them. For [rhythm] is also in the beat. 


16 As George Choeroboscus puts it in his Prolegomena to Hephaestion's treatise on metrics: iotéov 82 
ÖTI GAAws Aap&vouct ToUs xpóvous oi perpikol, Tiyouv oi ypagpocrikot, Kal GAAws oi ouOpikol. oi 
ypapparrikol ékeivov pakpóv xpóvov érríoravrai TOV Éyovra 500 xpóvous, Kai oU koT&yovrot Eis 
ueiZov Tr oi è buSuikol A£youci 1ó8e civar uakpórepov TOUSE, q&okovres THV uév TOV cuMMoóv 
eivat 8U0 fjulosos xpóvov, Thy 6$ piv, Thy SE TAeidveov ("You must know that the metricians, 
that is, the grammarians, perceive the durations in a manner different from the rhythmicians. The 
grammarians deem the long interval equal to two [shorts] and do not make it into anything larger. 
The rhythmicians say that this one is longer than that one, claiming that this one of the syllables 
is equal to two and a half intervals, that one to three, that one to four," Consbruch 1906: 180); see 
also the anonymous Scholia A (Consbruch 1906: 126). 
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Thus, when we perceive the blacksmiths bringing down their hammers, we 
at once hear some sort of rhythm. Likewise, equestrian gaits are considered 
rhythmical, and so is the snapping of fingers, the dance figures [performed 
by] the limbs, the striking of musical chords, as well as the flutter of birds’ 
wings. Meter, on the other hand, would not exist apart from the qualities 
and quantities of words. Meter, therefore, differs from rhythm also in that 
it has fixed temporal intervals: long, short, and one between them called 
common, which may, at all events, be long or short, while rhythm stretches 
the intervals as it wishes. Often, at any rate, it makes the short interval long. 
We may recognize that this is the case and that the poets knew the difference 
from an example in playful comedy in the manner of serious philosophy. 
Socrates says in the Clouds, even though Aristophanes is joking: 


About meter or verse or rhythm? 


The [poet] sets meter apart from rhythm. For each example one must note, 
at any rate, that rhythm differs from meter and that the ancients were aware 
of the theory of meters in their teaching practice. 


Longinus prefaces his comment with the statement that the father of meter 
is rhythm and god: meter derived its beginnings from rhythm, while god 
articulated it into being." Longinus here is very likely to be referring to 
the common tradition that the oracle at Delphi was the first to start using 
the epic meter, from which developed the rest of the meters. According to 
him, rhythm is present in poetry apart from and in addition to — indeed, 
before — meter; meter is treated as something articulated from and added 
to rhythm. He quotes Aristophanes to show that rhythm in poetry is not a 
new invention, but was known and employed by the ancients as well. The 
quotation is quite appropriate and rather striking, given its context within 
the comedy: Strepsiades appears and is about to become a pupil of Socrates. 
Socrates asks him what he would like to learn about first: meter, verse, or 
rhythm. Strepsiades answers that he would like to start with meter, since 
a few days before he had been cheated out of two measures of meal at the 
marketplace (the play on yétpov is difficult to render in English: the word 
is used for both “meter” and “measure”). Socrates curses Strepsiades for his 
boorishness and asks whether he would not want to learn about rhythm, 
as for example the rhythm of the war dance (kat évémAiov) or rhythm 
according to the dactyl (kat& 8é&kruAov). As expected, Strepsiades turns 
the question into an obscene joke, since the word “dactyl” is also used to 
mean "finger" (Nu. 627-58). From this passage Longinus argues that the 


17 Consbruch 1906: 81. The same idea is repeated almost verbatim in Choeroboscus' scholia: rhythm 
is the father and origin of all meters (trathp 86 Kai yévecis THV pérpov £oiv 6 puðuós, Consbruch 
1906: 177). See also Aristophanes’ scholia: Scholia in Nubes 638a—638d (Holwerda 1977). 
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difference between meter and rhythm was well known and understood 
by the ancients. The implication is that poetry possesses not only meter 
but rhythm as well, superimposed on the metrical sequences, and felt in 
emphases of other kinds — percussion, music, and dance steps. 

Longinus’ discussion and its frequent mention in the Byzantine sources 
makes clear that the Byzantines understood the difference between prose 
and poetry — including classical prose and poetry — as a difference in 
rhythm, and not simply a difference between regularly repeated and less 
regular or mixed prosodic sequences. Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ much- 
debated observations on how one can make verse resemble prose and prose 
resemble verse (Comp. 25-26)? appear in a somewhat modified but quite 
similar form in Longinus, and are duly repeated by the ninth-century 
grammarian George Choeroboscus: 


Longinus: ToAA& r&v uérpov OULBEBNKEV GTTOKEUTITEGBal ClwWTTOMEVa EV 
TH KATA TelOv poer Kal av AAW TONAS CUVEUTITHOEIS EXEL TPOS GAA 
uérpa. eUpol yoŭv äv Tis Tapa Anuoobéver TH prjropi oTixov NpwiKov 
Kekpuupévov, Os ASuvhðn Ao8eiv Six Tov mehv obcav rij Tpopopàv 
ouvapTracal TH Ay% Thy åkońv. (Consbruch 1906: 82) 


Many meters, being silenced, happen to go under cover in prose. There 
are equally many instances with respect to the other meters. At any rate, 
someone would be able to find in Demosthenes the orator hidden heroic 
verse, which is able to go unnoticed because the nature of the utterance is 
prosaic and it carries away the hearing by means of [prose] speech. 


Choeroboscus: ó8ev ToAAaKIs v meg ppáosı EUPioKOVTAal pérpa Kal Sià TOV 
Pu8póv This TreCfjs pPdoEws AavOdvouol (Kai čuta èv pérpois eüpiokerod 
trelh ppdors Kal oU vosiraa eUyspóss), ei uf] Apa fj akoh KaAds érikplvouco 
eUSNAov Kal pavepòv moosi. S8ev Kal Tapa Anpoc8éve Zot eup_eiv 
uérpa. (Consbruch 1906: 178) 


Whence often meters are found in prose, but on account of the rhythm of the 
prose utterance they go unnoticed (and conversely, prose utterances found 
in metered discourse are not easily perceived), unless indeed the sense of 
hearing, with good discrimination, should perceive it distinctly and clearly. 
Whence meters can be found in Demosthenes as well. 


The passages emphasize the difference between poetic rhythm and prose 
rhythm as opposed to, or rather distinct from, meter: poetic meter goes 
undetected in prose because the rhythm of prose is not the rhythm of 
poetry. Choeroboscus, in his scholia on Hephaestion’s treatise on metrics, 


8 Cf. also Quint. Just. 9.4.72-81. 
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notes that “the present book is useful not to everybody, but to those 
writing books in meter; not, however, to the rhetoricians or those simply 
using prose speech” (Consbruch 1906: 180). Rhetoricians, in other words, 
are not as interested as poets are in the intricacies of metered verse. Their 
chief concern is the rhythm of prose, not simply the prosodic sequences 
that may go into it. 

The thirteenth-century intellectual Maximus Planudes even chides 
Hermogenes for not understanding the difference between rhythm and 
meter: 


c 


ó uév 'Eppoyévns iows oleroi Ta TÓv eival uérpov kal puðuóv' Siagépel 
dé pérpov LEV yàp Xwpis cuAAapfi; OUK äv yévorro, ó SE ÓuOpós Kal èv 
ouAAaBais kai xcopls oUAAGB dv"... ioTéov SE STI TO LEV uérpov TETNYÓTAS 
EXEL TOUS xpóvous, pakpòv SE Kai Ppaxùv Kal TOV KOIVOV, ó 56 PUBS as 
BouAeTa ÉAkei TOUS xpóvous: TTOAAGKIS youv Kai TOV Bpax Uv xpóvov pakpóv 
toisi. (Rhet.Gr., ed. Walz v: 473)? 


Hermogenes appears to think that meter and rhythm are one and the same, 
but they differ. For meter cannot exist outside of syllables, while rhythm 
can exist both within syllables and outside of syllables... You should also 
know that meter keeps to fixed time intervals: the long, the short, and the 
common, while rhythm stretches the intervals as it wishes. Often, at any 
rate, it makes even the short interval long. 


Whether Choeroboscus and Planudes have in mind classical or Byzantine 
prose is not quite clear, but it is possible that the feeling for the classical 
rhythms, superimposed upon the quantitative sequences, carried into the 
later period and was felt even after the disappearance of syllabic quantities. 
In any case, the Byzantines conceived of the rhythms — not meters — of 
prose and poetry as distinctly different. But what, then, is the rhythm of 
prose? 


The rhythmical unit of prose 


A chief source of information on rhetorical rhythm is the Hermogenic 
corpus with its commentaries, which comprised the "standard" rhetorical 


79 This commentary is ascribed to Planudes on the basis of two attributions: Laur. S. Marc. 294 
(fourteenth to fifteenth century) and Par. (BnF) gr. 2920 (fifteenth century) (Rabe 1912: 332). Much 
of the material overlaps with the commentaries of the tenth-century author John Siculus on Oz 
Types of Style (RhetGr., ed. Walz v1) and the tenth- to eleventh-century Anonymous (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vir.2); Planudes clearly drew on the traditions available to these authors, but organized, 
streamlined, and synthesized their voluminous material. 
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readings for the Byzantine student,”° consisting of Aphthonius’ Progymnas- 
mata, the treatises On Issues, On Invention, On the Method of Forcefulness, 
and On Types of Style, studied in this order. Of these, only On Issues and On 
Types of Style are considered authentically authored by Hermogenes. (The 
progymnasmata textbook attributed to Hermogenes was never really part 
of the teaching corpus.) Hermogenes’ On Types of Style speaks of rhythm 
as made up of word order and cadence, yet different from them, just as a 
house or a ship is different from the building materials that go into making 
it (Rabe 1913a: 219-20). This point is often emphasized by the commenta- 
tors, whose chief goal is to elucidate the meaning for their students and, 
occasionally, fill gaps in the students knowledge of meters. However, one 
cannot help but notice the commentators ambition to adapt and apply 
their classical learning to contemporary prose — a point argued in more 
detail in Chapter 3. 

Discussions of rhythm usually begin with a definition in the manner of 
Aristoxenus (rhythm is an ordering of time units), then go on to explain 
what a poetic foot is (a measured arrangement of two to six syllables) and 
what a metrical unit basis is — a metron possessing an arsis (upbeat) and 
a thesis (downbeat). They conclude by saying that rhythm is really the 
result of word arrangement (cuv61jn) and clausular cadence (&vé&rravois). 
Clausular cadence is defined as the endings of cola (xocráAn&is rv koXov); 
the term basis is often employed with reference to the prosodic units used 
to round off cola. The meaning of basis could range from “dance step,” 
to “thesis” (as opposed to arsis) in Aristoxenus (Pearson 1990: 12), to “a 


20 A large number of commentaries on the Hermogenic corpus are printed in Walz's (imperfect but sole) 
editions of Rhetores Graeci. The material has been compiled and edited in various stages: the original 
scholia to the Hermogenic corpus were compiled around the sixth century (Rabe 1913b: xxii); much 
of their content was recycled during the ninth and tenth centuries, perhaps during the Macedonian 
"renaissance" of classical learning, and appears in the commentaries that bear the names of John 
Siculus, John Doxapatres, and the Anonymous Commentator. The thirteenth-century commentary 
of Maximus Planudes represents another version of it. The bulk of the commentaries are contained 
in the so-called P manuscript tradition, the earliest representatives of which are Par. gr. (BnF) 
1983 and Par. gr. (BnF) 2977 (tenth century). These commentaries represent, by and large, the 
teaching tradition and pedagogical methods of the Macedonian and Comnenian periods, which are 
consciously classicizing yet mindful of contemporary developments (Browning 1977, Wilson 1983). 
By contrast, Joseph Rhacendytes’ Synopsis of the Art of Rhetoric (fourteenth century), which is also a 
source for this chapter, appears much more open toward the medieval linguistic reality — it offers a 
practical "synthesis" and "application," as it were, of the rhetorical theory in the Hermogenic corpus. 
Critical editions of these texts are sorely needed, but the corpus is rather large and unwieldy. The 
textual tradition is uneven and chaotic, with much early material dating as far back as the Hellenistic 
period (some definitions appear to have been borrowed from sources known to Demetrius, Cicero, 
Neocles, and Alexander son of Numenius) and layers of accretions over the centuries (Syrianus and 
George of Alexandria have been identified as some of its sources). After Walz, work by Glöckner 
(1901), Kowalski (1939, 1940—46), and Rabe (19072, 1907b, 19082, 1908b, 19092, 1909b, 1912) has 
illumined some issues of authorship. 
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metrical unit in poetry, composed of at least two feet” in Choeroboscus’ 
commentary on Hephaestion (Consbruch 1906: 211), to “a clausular unit 
in prose,” to “the full [rhythmical] arrangement of cola” in a more general 
sense (cuuTIAT|Pwols T&v KcAov) (Siculus, RbetGr., ed. Walz vi: 166-67). 
It seems clear, however, that it is a preferred term for the meter ofa clausular 
cadence because of its connotations of emphasis — in other words, because 
the end ofa clause carries a great deal of weight.” Thus John Siculus reasons 
that the ending of a phrase is defined as basis because the word derives its 
name from dancing and from the lowering of the feet: the ending of a 
colon is like the resting of a foot upon the ground (RhetGr., ed. Walz v1: 
130). The basis and, occasionally, the foot are consistently referred to as 
possessing an arsis and a thesis," and Maximus Planudes undescores their 
relation to dance movement: 


Baois KaAgitar f| koróAn&ig THv KcoAcov, i) Kal &vémauoig Aéyerar 
ueTapopikh SE f] Aé&is ATIO Tv YopEUTAV’ THV yap v xopols B&civ dpiov- 
Tal oUTWS oi pouctkot B&ocis goTiv Gposos Kal FEoews OSV onueiwois 
TÒ yap ape Tov Tòa, ita TIHéval, &pol Kal Pow &vóuacav. (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz v: 454) 


The end of the colon is called basis, also known as the cadence. The word 
has a metaphoric meaning [derived] from the dancers, since the musicians 
define the dancing step in this way. Basis is the demarcation of feet [having] 
an arsis and a thesis. The lifting of the foot, then its setting down, were 
called arsis and thesis. 


In other words, the arsis and the thesis, or the percussive patterns imposed 
upon poetic language, were felt as an indelible part of the cadence, even in 
prose. 

The most important features of a rhythmical foot, according to 
Aristoxenus — also underscored in Psellus summary (Pearson 1990: 14 and 
24—26) — are its length and genus. Length refers to the duration of a 
foot — whether it consists of two, three, or more primary time-lengths 
(xpóvo)), while genus is the ratio between an upbeat and a downbeat. 
Aristoxenus enumerates three basic feet; the Byzantines usually list four, 
after Aristides Quintilianus: equal, also called dactylic, which has a 1:1 (or 
2:2) ratio of arsis to thesis; duple, also called iambic, which has a 2:1 ratio; 
hemiolic, which has a 3:2 ratio; and epitritic, which has a 4:3 ratio. The 


2! Cf. Roberts’ entry in his glossary to D.H. Comp: “a rhythmical clause in a period and particularly, 
its rhythmical close" (Roberts 1910: 293). 

? Rabe 1913a: 1.6.261, 2.1.45, 2.3.178, 2.3.182 (Hermog., /d.); RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 166-67, 239 (Siculus); 
Consbruch 1906: 211 (Choeroboscus); RhetGr., ed. Walz v11.2: 893, 905, 934 (Anonymous). 
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designations “dactylic” and “iambic” do not necessarily coincide with their 
metrical counterparts. They refer simply to the ratio between stressed and 
unstressed time lengths. The dactylic genus, for example, could have a 
short thesis and a short arsis (simple proceleusmatic), a long thesis and a 
long arsis (double proceleusmatic), a long in the thesis and two shorts in 
the arsis (anapaest a maiore), two shorts in the arsis and a long in the thesis 
(anapaest a minore), long thesis and a long arsis (simple spondee), and 
four units in the thesis and four in the arsis (called double spondee, Aris- 
tid.Quint. 14-15). The different meters were understood as “rhythmized” 
in different ways: the dactyl (~v~) accepted a thesis in the long syllable; 
the anapaest (—-—) also in the long syllable — which puts them both in 
the dactylic genus. In modern music notation, both dactyl and anapaest 
would be represented with a 2/4 or 4/4 time signature. The paeon (vvv, 
v—uv, ve-v, or —vv) had a thesis equivalent to three shorts, and an 
arsis equivalent to one long (a 5/8 time signature). The epitrite (»———, 
—«—-, ——v—, or ———-«) accepted a thesis equivalent to two longs and an 
arsis equivalent to three shorts (a 7/8 time signature) (West 1992: 133-53). 
It is the podic genus, or the ratio between arsis and thesis, that bestows on 
rhythm its distinctive sound and movement. 

The rhetorical commentaries repeat the highlights of Aristoxenus’ rhyth- 
mics without offering much detail. Some prior training in music theory is 
usually assumed. Siculus, for example, in the context of his discussion of 
the solemn style, explains that the dactyl, the anapaest, and the spondee 
all belong to the dactylic genus, while all forms of the paeon conform to 
the hemiolic ratio, and all forms of the epitrite have the sesquitertian ratio 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 237-39). His chief concern is to demonstrate why 
the metrical feet fall into these ratios, not to explain how rhythm works. 
But the aim of his discussion is not simply to impart knowledge of a tech- 
nical matter as an end in itself. It is to explain the harmony of rhythms — 
the rhythmic genera whose combinations form either a euphonious or a 
cacophonous flow. 

The goal of word arrangement, note the commentators, is to put the 
words together in such a way that the metric feet naturally formed by 
them blend well with each other. Word choice and arrangement should, 
of course, be suitable for the style one aspires to achieve, as Hermogenes 
explains in On Types of Style. It is defined as the “harmony of words” 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.1: 885-86) and their “joining according to the feet 
appropriate for the styles: iambic, trochaic, dactylic, spondaic, and the rest” 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 82). Since the ratios between arsis and thesis in many 
of these meters are different, certain rhythms and rhythmic combinations 
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were felt as rough and jerky, while others as smooth and pleasing. For 
example, an anonymous thirteenth-century commentary on Hermogenes 
remarks that word arrangement in the solemn style (osuvórns) employs feet 
whose ratios are equal, such as the dactyl, the anapaest, and the spondee, 
and thus achieves a steady pace (RhetGr., ed. Walz vrr.i: 82); one can 
find a very similar remark in Lachares, who says that the composition is 
harmonious (KatéAAnAov) if the metrical feet composing it are of a “mirror” 
character (that is, dactyls and anapaests or troochees and iambs, which are 
"mirror" meters in terms of quantitative arrangement).? Similarly, Siculus 
notes that one of the ground rules for the beautiful style («&AAos) is to use 
feet congruent with one another. A tetraseme (such as the dactyl or the 
anapaest, both of which consist of four time units divided into a 1:1 ratio) 
is not to be combined with a triseme (such as the iamb or the trochee, 
which consist of three time units, with a 2:1 ratio), because the collocation 
would not be harmonious. Likewise, trochees (2:1) would not blend well 
with epitrites (4:3), and neither would iambs (2:1) with anapaests (1:1) 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 350). In modern notation, the unacceptable ratios 
would be expressed with the following time signatures: 3/4 (iamb) with 
2/4 (anapaest), or 3/4 (trochee) with 7/8 (epitrite). The important issue 
here is identical or congruent ratios, not necessarily identical feet. In fact, 
Isocrates remark that the discourse would be “dry” if it is not “mixed up 
with metrical feet of all sorts" (Brémond and Mathieu 1962: fr. 10) and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ comment that prose should “appear metrical 
but not be in meter" (Comp. 25) are nearly a commonplace.*4 

Rhythm is comprised of word arrangement and clausular cadence, a 
point hammered again and again in the commentaries: 


cUv8sols got f| TOV Aé&eoov Apyovia’ &vatravols Sé f) TANP kal TO 
é&rraprícod thy 81&voiav, Strep &y &vayvacel £o f| OTIyUT! puðuòs BE 
&cTiv f| Toà aTINXNOIS... cUVONKT Sé ZOTIV f] Toà OUVBEOIS Kal &ppoñoyia 
Tov Adyou. &vérrauois Dé EoTw f] KATAANEIS TOU Adyou fT|rouv THY KONV 
Ñ kouu&rov, oig EKPEPETAL. HUBUds Sé otv Á Trolds xos TOU Adyou, 
iapBdoxpotos ruxóv f| Avaxpedvteios 7] £Aeysios 7] Etepoios mis. (Rhet. Gr., 
ed. Walz vit.2: 885-86)5 


Composition is the harmony of words. Cadence is the rounding off and 
smoothing out of the idea, the full stop, as it were, when reading aloud. 


?3 Scholl and Studemund 1886: 14 $2. Lachares’ treatise appears in Walz under the name "Castor of 
Rhodes" (RhetGr., ed. Walz 111: 712-23); textual issues are discussed by Studemund in the preface as 
well as by Cohn 1888: 123-43. 

24 RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 165-66 (Siculus); RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 905-6 (Anonymous). 

25 Similar passages can be found in RhetGr., ed. Walz vi.2: 892-93, 905-6, 936-37 (Anonymous); 
RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 450 (Planudes); RhetGr., ed. Walz 111: 544-45 (Rhacendytes). 
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Rhythm is the kind of ring [an utterance] gives off... Arrangement is the 
particular word placement and prose harmony of a discourse. Cadence is 
the ending of a [piece of] discourse, that is, of the cola or commata through 
which it is carried out. Rhythm is the ring of an utterance, whether it 
perchance be iambic, anacreonteic, elegiac, or some other kind. 


A passage like this is common. Cadence, word arrangement, and rhythm 
are usually given brief definitions, even though they may get a full discus- 
sion elsewhere in the text — the redundancy serves perhaps a pedagogical 
purpose. (More on cadence in Chapter 2.) Yet it is important to notice that 
rhythm is seen in the context of both word arrangement and end cadence; 
it is the kind of echo that sounds off once a phrase or a period has been 
completed. Rhythm is realized in the course of the discourse through the 
juxtaposition and flow of its units, each of which becomes meaningful 
only in the context of what comes before and what comes after it; it is 
not restricted to the end of the clause, but rather creates a certain environ- 
ment, a “ring” or “echo,” as the commentators put it. Which is why the 
congruence of the rhythmic ratios is of crucial importance. 

The way the Byzantines "envisioned" rhythm is perhaps best illustrated 
by Siculus' extended simile: 


oudse yàp Suvatov Sixa Aé&eos els aono kiwelo9ai Thy Évvoiav: èv TO 
copati oUv ai popgol Hote Kal èv TH AEE Ta oyriparoc pópia SE TH 
coyari SIAPOPA. kai Tis AEEEWS KHAG WEY GAG Te Kal pikp& & TOU ueyéðous 
iol Kal TOv Siaotdoeav idia, GAAG Kal oUVEEo1s GUOVULOS f| Trapovupos 
Kal ouvOnKn, ouvTibetar yap TO cca Tois &pOpots, Kal ai Aé&ets GAANAtIS 
Kal rois o Totyelois, f] B&cis Kai rois TEPAOW åvañoyEï Kal rois &rrapricpols 
TOV ccyp&rov, ÈE dv épgoiv ó bu9pós TH TOU uey£8ous oxuaTı . . . ó Aóyos 
Caw &vodoyei, kai f] èv Evvoia ToUTou &vodoyei TH ToU Caou wuyxfi, ń 
SE u£8050g Tfj ToIdde Kivtjoe Tfjg wuxfig 91&popor yap ai THv wuyóv 
&y Siapopors Caors Kivijoeis, fj SE Aé&is TH copa, KAI TO oxuya TH ToU 
coparos popp, Kal TA xóa Tois GoTEOIS, Kai f] OUVEKN rois TOV òoTÕV 
&pyoviais, Kal rois ToUTov Trépaciy f| &vérrauors, Kal ó 6uOpós Tfj TOIGSe 
Kvo ToU oa@patos. (RhbetGr., ed. Walz vi: 118 and 139) 


For the thought cannot be moved toward perception without diction. Just 
as the members are in the body, so are the figures in diction. For as the 
parts of the body are different, so the cola in diction are long or short and 
they are of their own kind in length and dimension, and yet in the same 
manner or by analogy are both composition and word placement for as the 
body is made up of its joints, so the words relate to each other and to the 
[other] parts. The basis is analogous both to the ends of parts and to their 
completion, from both of which rhythm comes about through the form of 
length . . . The discourse resembles a living thing, and its thought resembles 
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the soul of the living thing; the method? resembles the type of movement 
of the soul. For the movements of the soul are different in the different 
animals; diction is like the body, its form is like the shape of the body, the 
cola are like the bones, the composition is like the harmony of the bones, 


the cadence is like their end parts, and rhythm is like the kind of movement 
of the body. 


Siculus describes rhythm as the overall movement of the body; it is the 
product of cadence, word arrangement, and colon size and composition 
all at the same time. He stresses the individual character and proportion 
of each element: it partakes of length and dimension according to its own 
nature. Rhythm is the overall effect of the dynamic interaction and flow of 
the separate elements in time. 

Prose therefore has its own rhythm — an idea certainly not without 
roots in late antiquity. Cassius Longinus' remark that “many of the meters 
happen to go hidden, being silenced in prose discourse" (moAA& t&v 
u&rpov cuupépnkev &rokpurTeo901 cio rroopeva EV Tfj KATO mreGóv posi, 
Consbruch 1906: 82) is echoed by Choeroboscus as "often in prose speech 
are found meters as well, but on account of the rhythm of the prose 
utterance they escape notice" (TroAAdkis v mre fj gp&osi eüpiokovroa pérpa 
Kal ià Tov buOpóv THis vreCf|s pp&osos AavO&vouci, Consbruch 1906: 178), 
which simply explicates the substance of Longinus comment. Longinus 
points out two different lines in Demosthenes which form a dactylic and 
an ionic sequence, while Choeroboscus points out another line, which, 
taken by itself, is an iambic trimeter; likewise, Siculus gives an example of 
a line in an oration by Gregory of Nazianzus, which, he says, is a dactylic 
acatalectic pentameter (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 166). The point is that none of 
these lines sound like poetry within their own prose context, even though 
they contain enough metra to be recognized as such before the speaker has 
reached the end. They all go unnoticed because of the rhythm of prose. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, an authoritative influence on discussions of 
style, offers a method of extrapolating verse from prose which much resem- 
bles the working assumptions of Longinus remarks. The prime factor, he 


26 The term “method” pertains to the overall choice, disposition, and manner of arrangement of the 
elements with regard to the goal of the discourse; see, for example, Siculus’ definition (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vi: 81): ué6080s Sé &ori rpótros Emo THYOVIKds TOU THs Set Tà vorpwata eEdryerv, Kai Sià 
TOiwWY TTMOEWV Kal EyKAiogwy, Kal Sià HEoEwV kal oxnp&rov, Kal yevóv Kal rrpocorrov. Kai TH 
TAPATIANCIins TOPPwb_ev &pyseo9o1 7) £y yuOsv- ETrlEIKddS f] TAPPNOIAOTIKHs, 7] KATA Troiov Tra Bos 
Kal 180s, kai Kad’ ócous póTrous f] PUOIs THY Poviy Tpoietat ("Method is knowledge of the way 
one needs to present the thoughts and through what cases and moods, arrangements and figures, 
genders and persons; and in what way [to present the thoughts] evenly by means of beginning from 
afar or near at hand, with restraint or freely, according to which pathos or ethos, and according to 
as many ways as nature sends forth the faculty of speech”). 
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says, is the “joining of the words themselves” (fj r&v óvou&rov avTav 
åpuoyń), next comes the “arrangement of the clauses” (fj r&v KaoAwv 
ovv@eors), and, third, “the proportion of the sentences” (fj T&v Trep1dSeov 
oupuetpia). Dionysius further advises one to “string together and vary the 
words in manifold ways; and also not to make the clauses coincide with the 
poetic lines but to break up the meter, making them uneven and dissimilar” 
(Tà THs AEews Udpia Sei rroAusi8 s OTPEGEIV TE Kol TUVAPHOTTEL Kod TÒ 
K@Aa Ev 61a0011]pac1 Tov cuupérpos uh GUVATTAPTICOVTA Tois OTIXOIS 
&AA& G1&Téuvovra TÓv pérpov, AvIok TE Tolv AUTH Kal &vópoia, Comp. 
26). The emphasis is placed on words and clauses, that is, on smaller and 
larger semantic units: they must be arranged varyingly, avoiding coinci- 
dences between metrical units and semantic units. To put it otherwise, in 
metered poetry the regularity of rhythm dominates the content, while in 
rhetorical prose it is the flow of content that leads the rhythm. 

Dionysius makes a similar point in his discussion on how to make prose 
resemble verse: 


fj uv Suoia TreptAauBd&vouoa uéTpa Kal rereypévous OMCoUTa PUBLOUS 
Koi KATE OTIXOV 7) TEPIOSOV À OTPOOTY Sià Tv aAUTAv oynué&rov mrepoav- 
ouévn. . . ppuOpós EoTI Kal EUMETPOS, Kal óvóporra KEITAI TH TOLAUTH Aé&el 
pérpov kal péAos. (Comp. 25) 

That which embraces within its compass similar meters and preserves def- 
inite rhythms, and is produced by a repetition of the same forms, line for 
line, period for period, or strophe for strophe, . . . is ¿ón rhythm and im meter 
and the names of "verse" and "song" are applied to such writing. (tr. Roberts 
I9IO) 


He goes on to argue that poetic meters in prose escape detection because 
they are usually incomplete and therefore cannot be recognized by the ear as 
such. For example, he says, the beginning of Demosthenes' speech against 
Aristocrates contains an incomplete line of anapaestic tetrameter next to a 
line of elegiac pentameter which is a syllable short, next to a phrase of “pure 
prose," etc. In this way prose becomes "poetical," argues Dionysius, yet the 
poetic meter becomes diffused and only leaves its "ring" in the discourse. 
One must note, however, that the said poetic lines are incomplete because 
the clause is brought to an end before the anticipated end of the line. 
Thus the phrase undeis ópóv, & &v5pes APnvatior, vouion pe Tropetvod 
(“none of you, Athenians, should think that I am standing here," Comp. 
25), which is the first clause in the speech, stops one foot short of a full 
anapaestic tetrameter because the thought in the colon has been rounded 
off. Similarly, uty’ iStas ëxðpas un8spi&s Evexa (“on account of personal 
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animosity,” Comp. 25) is one syllable short of a full elegiac line, according 
to Dionysius, yet it is a complete colon. Consequently, the attention is 
drawn away from the metrical pattern as such and toward the individual 
words as carriers of meaning. 

Dionysius' discussion of the opposite, how to make verse resemble prose, 
throws more light on the question: he cites an ode by Simonides, the lines 
of which he had rearranged according to clause divisions, not according to 
meter. The result is, he says, that the text reads much like prose. The ode 
has been carefully selected, of course, for its loose structure: the ends of the 
clauses do not coincide with the ends of the poetic lines: 


eimév T” G TEKOS, olov Éyco rrÓvov, où 8 &corélig yoAa8nvó © 8e kvooootis 
év &reprréi SOUPATI xoAkeoyóugo Sixa vukrós GAGUTTET KUAVED TE 6vógo 
otoaAels. (Comp. 26) 

And “Oh my baby,” she moaned, “for my lot of anguish! — but thou, thou 


carest not: Adown sleep’s flood is thy child-soul sweeping, though beams 
brass-weld on every side make a darkness.” (tr. Roberts 1910) 


Dionysius has certainly proven his point: strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
are vitually indistinguishable; Rhys Roberts (1910: 279 n. 12) remarks that 
so far no one has been able to demonstrate successfully the existence of all 
three parts of the triad. 

One could easily find a parallel example in English poetry. The opening 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost lends itself to a similar rhythmic manipulation: 


Of Mans First Disobedience and the Fruit of that Forbidden Tree, whose 
mortal taste brought Death into the World and all our woe with loss of Eden, 


till one greater Man restore us and regain the blissful Seat sing Heav’ nly 
Muse. 


When read out as continuous prose, the effect of the iambic pentameter is 
greatly diminished. This is because the carrier of rhythm is no longer the 
poetic foot, but the individual word and phrase. 

Granted, expectation plays a large part in the perception of rhythm. Thus 
one could raise the objection that poetic lines are lost in prose because the 
audience does not expect the recurrence of the unit, and therefore does not 
recognize it as familiar. For example, the "verses" in Demosthenes quoted 
by Longinus and Choeroboscus represent a full iambic trimeter line and 
a line and a half of an almost regular dactylic hexameter: Sov yap &omi 
tois 'OAuv6tois óm (“for it was clear to the Olynthians that,” Dem. 1.5) 
and tov yàp v Aupioon mróAsuov 81 dv eis "EA&rT&iav TAGE DiAiTtros 
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(“the war at Amphissa, on account of which Philip went to Elatteia,” Dem. 
18.143) respectively. Since the patterns formed by the lines are not expected, 
the effect of the poetic rhythm eludes notice. The rhetoricians, after all, 
stress the importance of mixing up various rhythms and emphasize that 
the rhythm of prose should not be overly regular. The lack of regularity, 
therefore, could cause the poetic rhythm to escape attention. 

However, we should not forget that the rhetoricians insist prose has a 
rhythm of its own, which is not simply the mechanical sum of different 
poetic lines thrown together. Rather, it is because poetic lines get sub- 
sumed within that rhythm and change their rhythmical — if not metrical — 
nature that they escape notice. The rhythm of prose may be more fluid 
than the rhythm of poetry but is still discrete and measurable and has 
its own organizing principle. Demetrius, for example, observes that the 
oratorical period requires a measuring hand — perhaps like the hand of the 
music student measuring out the time intervals (Seduevov . . . XEIPÒS oupre- 
pietyouévns TH Huby, Eloc. 20); his remark resonates in Michael Psellus' 
analysis of the rhetorical prose of Gregory of Nazianzus: “The movement 
[of his prose]," declares Psellus, “pulsates and hisses and ofttimes the beat 
of his utterance throbs excitedly” (opuypous te yàp atte Kai orypous fj 
kivrots £xe Kal THSS Baud Sieyeipópuevos avUTH 6 Tdvos ToU TVEÚATOS), 
making the audience “now wonder, now applaud and strike up a dance 
alongside his rhythms, and empathize with the subject matter” (kai móre 
uv 9aup&Cet Tro16v, TOTE 5€ KPOTETV kai Ev UBUD xopsiav avEAiTTELv Kal 
ouuTreTrovOévar Tois TrPcrypaoty, Levy 1912: 58-59). We should certainly 
allow for some amplification in interpreting this passage — it would be hard 
to imagine a congregation would literally line up and begin dancing at 
the sound of a nicely turned sentence. Yet one could perhaps reasonably 
claim that the audience responded to the rhythms, especially if they were 
familiar, by clapping their hands or stomping their feet. This was, after all, 
a common response to declamation in late antiquity, as witnessed by the 
author of On the Sublime.” 

The rhythm of an oratorical discourse appears to be measured out 
and held together by its semantic units. The larger semantic units, the 


?7 Cf. Cicero's remark that it is unseemly behavior for an orator to mark the rhythm by snapping his 
fingers (non ad numerum articulus cadens, Orat. 58). 

28 Tf the rhetorical discourse is overly rhythmical, the audience foresees the due ending for themselves 
and begins to keep the time with their feet ([Longinus], Swb/. 41). Aelius Aristides gloatingly describes 
an incident in which a certain orator chose to end all his sections on the same sing-songy refrain. 
The effect was disastrous, because the audience began to anticipate and shout out the lines while 
stomping their feet to the rhythm long before the speaker had actually reached the end, ruining the 
performance (Or. 34.47). 
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clause (colon) and the phrase (comma),”® are the “bones” of a discourse, 
as Siculus puts it, and certainly play an enormous role in the overall flow. 
Hermogenes says that the vehement/impetuous (oqo5pós) style as well as 
the rough (tpaxus) and the rapid (yopyés) styles should consist of short 
clauses or, rather, phrases (Rabe 1913a: 259 and 263); the implication is that 
their brevity has an effect on the overall tempo. Similarly, the solemn style 
and the beautiful style should consist of longer clauses, in order to create 
a sense of calm elegance and stateliness (Rabe 1913a: 243—55 and 296-311). 
In a matter-of-fact way, Demetrius states that the rhetorical phrase is the 
prose counterpart of the poetic line: “Just as verse is divided into its metra, 
such as the hemistich or the hexameter or the others, likewise the so-called 
cola divide and mark out prose style” (Gomep f| Toinots Siaipeitar Tots 
u&rpots, oiov fjuipérpois 7] £&auérpois f] rois XAAo1s, OUT Kal THV £pumvelav 
thy Aoyifiv Siaipeï xod Siaxpiver TX KoAoUpeva xóa, Eloc. 1). Siculus, 
who seems well acquainted with On Types of Style? repeats the remark 
with a slight variation: ^The colon is a line; the comma is a complete 
minute part of thought... for example, a colon is ‘Jesus again, and again 
mystery,” while a comma is ‘Christ is born.’ It is through these that the 
rhetorical line is measured out” (KddAov Sé éoT1 OTIXOS Ä KÓLA uepik&s 
Siavoias atraptilov... oiov “tá "InooUs Kai T&A WUOTTplov.” KOLO 
Sè “Xplotds yevvatat,” ToUToIs yap 6 PNTOPIKds OTIXOS karaperpeirat, 
RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 82). The analogy is obviously with the poetic line. 

To press the matter further, we need perhaps to look for a smaller unit, 
or the prose “equivalent” to the foot. The rhetoricians often stress the 
importance of the individual word in the make-up of both composition 
and rhythm: “Rhythm is time divided by word or movement [i.e. dance 
movement] according to an order defined by the discourse, or as Aris- 
toxenus and Hephaestion say, an ordering of time-units” (5bu8pós Sé oT 
xpoóvos &1pnuévos ümró Aé6eos Ñ KIVIOEWS KATA Tiva TÉ copiouévnvy 
Aóyc, as SE 'ApioTó££vos Kai Hpaiotiwv paci, xpóvov Tas, RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vir.2: 892)? One commentator follows his definition with the 
remark that “Dionysius, having examined fully the essence of the matter, 
says that rhythm is created by the words” (kai ó uév Alovtotos Tò Bá00s 
autot Siepeuvtjoas èk THV AgEewv Aéyel yiveobat Tov pubuóv, RhetGr., ed. 
Walz vit.2: 893). To put it otherwise, the rhythmical unit in prose — as the 
Byzantines saw it — is the individual word. 


29 The comma and colon are comprised of 1-8 and 9-18 syllables respectively; however, not length but 
sense is the factor which determines what would be a comma and what a colon. 

3° RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 211 and 410. 3! Gregory of Nazianzus 39.1 (In sancta lumina). 

32 A similar definition appears in RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 131 (Siculus). 
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It is also the individual word that provides the criterion for rhythmic 
scansion. Often the unit consists of a word plus its article, a neighboring 
conjunction or a clitic, but that is not a strict rule and depends on context, 
especially in the case of conjunctions. Occasionally, the unit may comprise 
two words. It is, however, the perception of the individual word that defines 
the rhythm. A parallel idea has been recently proposed about Isocrates’ 
prose rhythm: that its basic unit is the word (6voya) and that rhythm can 
occur anywhere — but not everywhere — in a sentence (Usher 2010). Isocrates 
uses a mixture of rhythmic effects, varying in intensity, made up of words 
and word combinations measured by self-contained metra. Usher argues 
that it is the approximate rhythmical correspondence between parallel ideas 
and antithetical clauses that strikes the ear, rather than intrinsic meters. 
Isocrates uses rhythm for general effect as well as momentary impact (Usher 
2010: 89-90). The same principle is illustrated by Dionysius later, in his 
scansion of the opening of Demosthenes’ On the Crown: the sequence mpó- 
Tov Lev, © &vbpes APnvaior, rois Bois eÜxopod THO Kai máa (“first of all, 
o Athenians, I pray to all deities, both gods and goddesses”) Dionysius scans 
as composed mostly of cretics and bacchii, which only works if one observes 
word boundaries as foot boundaries (Usher 2010: 85 n. 10; Comp. 25).? The 
coincidence is not always perfect but approximate and depends heavily on 
context; thus the opening line of the funeral speech in Plato's Menexenus 
(Zpyoo u£v fiuiv ofS £youciv Tà mrpooT]kovra ogiciv avTois “in deed these 
men have received from us what is due to them") is analyzed in the fol- 
lowing way: bacchius, spondee, dactyl, spondee, cretic/anapaest, spondee, 
hypobacchius/anapaest, final syllable. Dionysius himself remarks that the 
sequence could be divided into iambic feet, but should not be, since these 
rhythms are ignoble and would not befit the solemnity of the passage. How- 
ever, the most conspicuous explanation is that the line falls into the above 
pattern if one follows a division into semantic units: £pyco u£v (bacchius), 
fiiv (spondee), oi £xouciv (dactyl and spondee) rà rpooctikovra (cretic/ 
anapaest and spondee), ogiow avtois (hypobacchius/anapaest plus final 
syllable). 

Gorgias, it has been likewise argued, employed “word rhythm" — a 
remarkable word symmetry between parallel and antithetical clauses, which 
not only takes into consideration the number of words involved, but also 
the sum total of syllables in a clause (Pall 2007a: 258-99). Thus prose 


33 C£ De Jonge 2008: 340-47. 
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rhythm based on word units appears to have been in use already before 
Isocrates.?* 

The tradition of this principle survives at least until the end of the 
Byzantine period and informs the Byzantine understanding of the rhythm 
of prose and poetry. For example, the twelfth-century bishop and intel- 
lectual Eustathius of Thessalonica, whose voluminous commentary on the 
Iliad bears testimony to his immense learning, notes that, in poetry, the 
ancients did not approve of an overlap between “meter” and “rhythm.” He 
quotes Iliad 1.214, a line where Athena urges Achilles to swallow his anger 
and obey the gods: 


ëvða 8ucl o Tiyois piAoTipEital rTéocapa SHpa éutreprypawou, irav “ËTT 
&rrüpous TpíTro8as, Seka 8$ xpucoio TdAavta, | ai&cxvas Sè AEB TAs éefkoon, 
8co5ska 8 frtrous.” ToUTwv St TAY olx ov Ékarépou f| eis &v& 800 Evvoias 
TOUT) oU TAVU uerpiKós EXELV SOKET rois TroAatois, oí paoiv, STI TO uérpov 
xaipsi èv ouvõsopeloða Tous Todas GAATAOIS, GS KATA UNSEV eis pépos 
atraptilew Adyou, olov “IAidbev ue qépov &veuos Kikóvecoi méAacos." 
Trapaiteital È Hotrep TO KATA rróbac TéuvecOon, olov “UBptos etveka Thode, 
cU © loyo, Treifeo ©’ huv,” £v6a Kab’ Eva Exaotov mróba Kal uépos Adyou 
é&rrapriGerat, oUTo Kal Thy ixa Tour, T]youv Ti elg SUO Evvoias, as TO 
“Ev® oU "IBopeveus TAA uipvew oT’ Ayauéuvov.” ott 56 Kal Thy TPIXÑ 
Koi érri TAciov Siaipeoiv. PuBUIKa yap, paci, TAŬTA f| UETPIKG. OUKOUY Kal 
Tà HNPEvTA 500 ETN AUBLIKOTEPOV SidKeElvTaL. Kal OUT u£v ToUTO. (Van 
der Valk 1971-91 11: 671-72) 


Here he ambitiously strives to encompass four gifts in two lines, saying, 
ËTT &trUpous tpitrobas, Séka SE xpucoio rÓAavra, | aifeovas SÈ AEBNTAS 
éeixoo1, SaSeKxa 8 trtrous (“seven tripods untouched by the fire, ten talents 
of gold, | twenty shining copper caldrons, and twelve horses”) [M 9.12223]. 
The division of each one of these lines into two thoughts did not seem 
altogether metrical to the ancients, who say that the meter is graceful when 
the feet are conjoined with each other, that is, when none is contained 
within a [single] part of speech, as in "IAid | Bev ue pé | pov &vs | pos KiKd 
| vecc1 mé | Aaooe ([“from the city of Ilius the wind took me and brought 
me to the Cicones") [Od. 9.39]. It is rejected since it is divided according to 
the feet, as in, for example, Üppios | etveka | Thode, ob | 8 Toyo, | vreí8eo | 
©’ fiiv (^on account of this hybris — but hold back, and obey us") [M 1.214], 
where each foot is completed within one part of speech. Same with the 
division in half, that is, in two thoughts, as in £v6' oùt | 'l&ous | vets TAA | 
uipvew | oT Aya | uégvov (“neither Idomeneus suffered to stay there, nor 


34 A similar idea appears also in Kostova 1991 and 1998 with reference to translations into Old Church 
Slavic of texts from the Gospels and the Euchologion. Regrettably, it is argued on the basis of 
post-Enlightenment philosophy and modern theory rather than the medieval sources. 
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Agamemnon") [//. 8.78]. Same with the division into three and more parts. 
For, they say, these things are rhythmical rather than metrical. Therefore, 
the two mentioned verses are rather too rhythmical. So much for this. 


To paraphrase briefly what Eustathius says, the ancients thought that the 
meter suffered if the divisions between individual metric feet or groups 
of two or three feet coincided with word boundaries or with divisions 
of thought. They rather liked a “syncopated” disjunction between word 
and foot boundaries. If the foot boundaries coincided with individual 
words, they considered that rhythmical rather than metrical. Therefore, 
if a foot coincides with an individual word, the word begins to dominate 
and subsumes the rhythmical function of the meter, becoming the basic 
carrier of the rhythm — something that ought to happen in prose but not 
in poetry. 

Words and their rhythmic flow may be the reason why the commentators 
insists that the rhythm of prose should be measured according to nature, 
not according to artifice (kat& púoiv ovv £pperpov eivai Sei TOV Adyov 
Kal uf] Kate Téxvnv, RhetGr., ed. Walz vrt.2: 935 and 937 [Anonymous]).? 
Occasionally this statement refers to the use of iambic and trochaic feet, 
which are perceived as more prosaic than the rest; however, the consis- 
tency with which the rhetoricians keep commending “nature over artifice” 
indicates that the principle is not limited to the use of iambs and trochees 
only, but most likely refers to a rhythm created by means of a “natural” 
arrangement of words rather than compliance with a regular rhythmic 
scheme. 

"Nature herself is the teacher," proclaims Joseph Rhacendytes, whose 
Synopsis of the Art of Rhetoric appears to respond more openly to the 
Byzantine linguistic reality?" As the Byzantine ear had ceased to be sensitive 
to syllabic quantity and syllables had all acquired roughly the same length, 
the word length (in syllables) and its stress become the chief instruments 
of rhythm. Thus in the line above which Eustathius criticizes, not only 
do foot boundaries coincide with individual words or word units, but the 
ictus also conicides with the word accent (except for the last foot): 0pios | 
elvexa | Tfjo8s, où | 8 ioyeo, | vreí0eo | © fiiv. The effect produced in this 
way must have been felt as much too rhythmical: the ictus overlaps with 
the stress, and the word boundary overlaps with the foot boundary. 


55 Cf. also RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 474 (Planudes). 

6 On “natural” word order in Dionysius and the influence of Stoic teaching, see De Jonge's extensive 
discussion in De Jonge 2008: 251—328. 

37 See the discussion in Hórandner 1981: 26. 
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For the Byzantines, the rhythmical value of a word is determined by 
the position of the accent. In a passage about the rhythmical make-up of 
the opening of Gregory of Nazianzus’ homily on the Nativity, Joseph Rha- 
cendytes observes that the phrases Xpio tds yevv&roi, Sofaoate, Xpiotds ¿E 
ovpavay, atavtnoate (“Christ is born, glorify Him; Christ from heaven, 
come and meet Him!”) are eurhythmic because of the use of proparoxy- 
tone words (6o£&oa«re, &ttavtTjoate), that is, words accented on the ante- 
penult. If one were to rewrite this, he says, as Xpiovós yevv&roa, Sofaotéov, 
Xpic1ós ££ ovpavdv, &ravrnréov (“Christ is born, He is to be glorified; 
Christ from heaven, He is to be greeted!”), the paroxytone words (S0fa0- 
téov, &rravrmTéoy), accented on the penult, would render it dysrhythmical 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz m: 546). In keeping with traditional views on Byzantine 
prose rhythm, Hórandner notes that in the first case the proparoxytone 
word ensures the clauses end on Form 2 (which has two unstressed sylla- 
bles between accents), statistically the most popular cadence in Byzantine 
prose, which also happens to be a "double dactyl" in terms of stress. In the 
second case, the paroxytone words make the clauses end on Form 3 (which 
has three unstressed syllables between accents), which the statistics show 
to have been felt as irregular and unrhythmical (Hórandner 1981: 25-26). 
While the end-clause cadence is certainly a major concern for Rhacendytes, 
he extends his comments to the overall rhythmical flow of a clause in the 
following way: 


yiverod Trolds Tig PUBYOS Kal ATO Tfjg THv Aé£ecov THv Bpayurépov Kal 
pokporépov ouvétyKns, é&v ÚTAAAATTN Tis avTaS EuUEAgDS, oiov uikpoU 
Kuttpiavos Siépuyev USS, © Tis nulas, Kal úpeïs Tivéoxeo0e, oi Tr&vrov 
uaAAov Tov &vSpa Baupalovtes: Spa THs TAPAAAGE Kal &poipobóv ai 
piKpórepaa Aé&eis Keyta Kal ai ueiÇouş Kal ouvTEAoŬŭo Thy eüpuOputav: oiov 
Xplotos yevvatai, So€coate, oTi $100AAaov, Kai èk TOUTOU eis TO ueiLov 
TpoéKows, Kai Zo1ke ToUTO KAiuaKi Kai &vaBdoet. (RhetGr., ed. Walz m: 
546) 


Rhythm acquires a particular quality also from the placement of longer or 
shorter words, should someone interchange them harmoniously, as for exam- 
ple, ukpoŭ Kurrpiatvós Siépuyev uðs, © THs Çnpias, kai úueïs Tivéox sec, of 
Távrov uov Tov &v6pa BaupdZovtes ("Cyprian almost escaped our 
notice — o, the misfortune! You, however, who admire the man more 
than anything, came forth")? Behold how the shorter and the longer 
words are laid out alternately in every other position and thus achieve 
eurhythmia. For example, Xpiotés yevvactar, S0€&oaTe "Christ is born, 


38 Gregory of Nazianzus 24.1 (In laudem Cypriani). 
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glorify Him!”) — [begins] on a disyllabic word, and from that proceeds to 
the longer words, and that resembles a climax and an ascent. 


Rhacendytes regards the alternate placement of long and short words as 
crucial to the flow of rhythm. The first example presents a symmetrical 
pattern of a disyllabic word followed by two words of four syllables each, 
followed by another disyllabic word (2, 4, 4, 2) — that for the first colon; 
then a comma of five syllables, if read continuously; then another comma 
composed of a disyllabic and a tetrasyllabic word (kai óueis ħvėoyeoðe), 
which echoes the second half of the first colon. (This is perhaps one of the 
cases where the conjunction is best left unassociated with the word that 
follows it.) The last colon (oi rr&vrov uov Tov &v6po 9aupátovres) 
consists of three, two, three, and four syllables, articles included, with 
the last two words echoing the end of the first colon. The pattern of 
alternation is by no means perfect, but it makes the point. The next 
example (Xpiotés yevv&roi, 8o&&cors) is certainly elegant. The length 
of the words grows incrementally from two to three to four syllables, 
while the placement of the accent shifts back from oxytone to paroxytone 
to proparoxytone. The effect, as Rhacendytes notes, is one of ascending 
gradation. “It is not so much what is said,” he concludes, “but in my view 
the accent which, when placed appropriately, achieves eurhythmia. One 
must, therefore, interchange the oxytone, paroxytone, and other words in a 
well-ordered manner” (où tocottov Sè v1 vv $n0&vrov, cs 6 TOVOS, oluan, 
Ti8£puevos émikaipoos THY eüpuOpiav TroLET. KOT] OUV UTTAAAGTTEL EUTEKTOOS 
Tas ó£uTÓvous kai rrapo&uróvous kai Aorrérg AgEEis, Rhet. Gr., ed. Walz uu: 
546). 


3? Quintilian offers a parallel example related to the rhythmical units of prose. In Book 9 of the 
Institutio oratoria (9.4.67—69), he quotes the following sentence from Cicero: animadverti, judices, 
omnem accusatoris orationem in duas divisam esse partem (“I noted, honorable judges, that the entire 
speech of the prosecution was divided into two parts," Clu. 1). The sentence, he says, should be 
pronounced without a halt for breath, yet the rhythmicians would divide it into three parts: the 
first two words form the first unit, the next three the second unit, and the last four (major words) 
the third unit. Each unit causes a slight check in our breathing (spiritum sustinemus) even if the 
utterance is performatively continuous. Remember, says Quintilian, that "the foot of a runner, 
even though it does not rest, still leaves a print”; likewise, “even in parts which are unquestionably 
linked together and involve no pause for breath, there are these, as it were, hidden stages” (ut 
currentium pes, etiam si non moratur, tamen vestigium facit. . . etiam in iis quae non dubie contexta 
sunt nec respiratione utuntur sunt illi vel occulti gradus, tr. Russell, Loeb). The analogy, in effect, 
points out that the pauses function to set off the rhythmical units from one another, just as the 
feet of a runner, when touching the ground, set the rhythm of his movement. One cannot fail 
to notice that the number of words increases, from two to three, to four. Thus the rhythm is 
not strictly regular, that is, the elements do not repeat each other's pattern exactly, but the overall 
effect is that of a rhythmical whole, a climax of sorts, much like the climax in Rhacendytes’ 
example. 
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The idea of the rhythmic function of word placement, length, and accent 
appears corroborated by manuscript evidence. Athanasios Angelou observes 
that the autograph manuscript of Manuel II Palaeologus’ Dialogue with the 
Empress Mother on Marriage (Par. gr. [BnF] 3041) shows many instances 
of unusual application of the acute accent. The acute replaces the grave 
in particles such as 86, o¥8é, and y&p and the relative pronouns ös, fj, 
6. Angelou reasons that the acute accents must have been retained for 
rhythmical purposes and proceeds to demonstrate by example how the 
place of the accent in relation to word boundaries impacts the rhythm of a 
sentence. The shorter the word and the closer to its beginning the accent, 
the more emphasis it carries rhythmically; words with approximately the 
same number of unstressed syllables on both sides of an accent tend to 
create a stable and gentle rhythm, while words (or units) with more than 
two unstressed syllables before the accent make the rhythm rather weighty 
(Angelou 1991: 31-38). With medieval Greek having lost its syllabic quanti- 
ties, the stress ultimately functions to divide the word in two parts and set 
the ratio between them — whether it is approximately equal, or weighted 
toward one side or the other. 

Rhythm in prose speech is not, of course, an exact science, but it allows us 
to speak only of rhythmical tendencies and approximate correspondences, 
of a rhythmical “echo” and “resonance.” In all cases, with Dionysius and 
Hermogenes, the Byzantines insist that one of the most important qualities 
of good rhythm is “variety” (uetaBoAn). Hermogenes remark that a good 
rhythmic flow should avoid parisyllabic, isochronic, and isotonic words (ufi 
icoocUM oa unt icóxpova unõt 1odTOva, Rabe 1913a: 309) is repeated by 
Lachares (in Schéll and Studemund 1886: 19 $10) and by Siculus (Rhet. Gr., 
ed. Walz ur: 351). Good rhythm, in other words, is neither monotonous nor 
cacophonous but harmonious and strategically placed. The accent divides 
each word into two parts, which — depending on their approximate length 
and the changing rhythmic environment — create its rhythmical character.*° 
A word in itself, however, will not have any rhythmical meaning out of 
context. It is the flow of rhythmical units that makes or breaks the rhythm. 

The Byzantine rhetoricians participated in an unbroken tradition of 
rhetorical education and practice which stretched back to Hellenistic 
Greece. The memorization and imitation of classical literature, accompa- 
nied by exegesis based on Hellenistic sources, comprised the chief method 
of rhetorical instruction. The Byzantine attitude toward rhythm and meter 


4° Cf. discussion in Klock 1987: 228, who argues that rhythmical clauses have a static and a dynamic 
element. The static element is the stable number of syllables between accents (2, 4, or 6); the 
dynamic element is the variable word boundaries within clauses. 
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was informed by post-classical developments in both rhetorical and music 
theory. While syllabic quantities were, of course, lost to the ear, the theo- 
retical principles of rhythm — that it is best described not in set sequences 
of opposed lengths but in ratios of duration — remained the same. (More- 
over, it is very likely that the same post-classical music rhythms survived in 
folk song into the late Byzantine period.) The Byzantines felt that rhythm 
in prose was generated by clause length, word composition, and closing 
cadence, and was measured out not by a sequence of metra but by the 
individual word, with its own length, stress, and contextual relation to 
other words in the utterance. 


Tempo and melody 


It is a common misconception that all Greek authors, if careful and consci- 
entious, expended some labor on avoiding hiatus: the classical writers set 
the models, which then were imitated by their medieval descendants, who 
likewise strove to avoid those clashing vowels at all costs. It has also been fre- 
quently observed that Byzantine practice did not follow the no-hiatus rule. 
Various explanations have been put forth, ranging from general incom- 
petence to lack of care or lack of understanding of how the avoidance of 
hiatus actually worked in oral performance.* One, however, need not dig 
very deep in the long tradition of rhetorical theory between the Hellenistic 
period and the fall of Constantinople to realize that what we commonly 
hear (and teach) in our undergraduate classrooms is inaccurate. Like their 
predecessors, the Byzantine rhetoricians certainly show much concern with 
hiatus. But that is not to say they recommend its strict avoidance. 

In the course of elaborating on the two chief components of rhythm, 
word arrangement and cadence, Joseph Rhacendytes explains that there are 
two kinds of composition: with hiatus and without hiatus. Since the passage 
puts so much emphasis on something we have traditionally considered 
extraneous and undesirable, it is probably worth quoting it in full: 


ouvétKn Aóyou To! cuv8ecis TOV Ev AUT Aé&eoov f] uév £c ri XAOCUWÕIVÒNS, 
fj SE &yacponros: xacuo8io8ns pév, &yo simóv cor, iva EAÓns ré&y1ov- 
&xecpo8rnros, éyc Táyiov &A8eiv eirróv coi, GAAG Kal ATO rv Aé&eoov 
TÓVv Éyoucóv pakpa 7) Bpayéa Qaovievta yiveroi Toide fj cuvOnkmn: 
f| pv &mó pakpóv i| nakpuvouévov qovnévrov TOU a Kal TOU w 
peyó&Aou péyav Óykov Éxyet, olov &rrávrov THV avEpaTIAV cogoraros 
ó l'enyópios, UtroKpivetal yap TÒ o uikpóv Ti ToU w pueyé&Aou &mriymoiw, 


4" For example, Dewing 1910a and 1911. 
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GAAG Kal EK TV cuykpoUctov THY cupgoovov &6porépa f| TOU Adyou 
yivetar ouvOeois Kal óTrü]xmo:s. OTToIov TO a&vapplydoba Kal &rparrós 
Kal Euapwe, Kal épiySouTros, fj Sè &ró Bpayurépov oTolxeiov cuvOTmn 
Bpaxutépa KaT& Tov TXov yivetal, Kal f| TO € éyouca TIAEOVaCoV, oiov, 
TAAL “Inoots 6 Nos, Kal TAAL, puo r)piov... f] youv &xaouwdnToOs Kal 
TUKvf] Kal cupmremAnpévn [with Marc. gr. 433, Rhet.Gr., ed. Waltz 11: 545 
n. I] ouvOtyKn éipeAgias u&AAov Kal K&AAOUS, Kal xeon TOUT v mav- 
Nyupikois kai èv ois &mrAós eUpuBpias u£Ae cor, Tfj Sè rau» évavtia ouv- 
61km xprjon Tr&vros £v ois évavriois. (RhetGr., ed. Walz m: 544-45) 


The composition of a sentence, that is to say, the arrangement of words 
in it, is either with hiatus or without hiatus. With hiatus is: ¿yà eimóv 
coi, iva. EA0ns T&x10v; without hiatus is: &yco té&x1ov éAGeiv eimóv ool. 
But such composition comes about also from the short or long vowels 
in the words. It acquires great weight, on the one hand, from the long 
or lengthened vowels of alpha and omega — for example, [in] &rávrov 
TÕv &vOpcorrov cogcraros ó l'enyópios the omicron echoes the omega — 
but the word arrangement and its sound also become more powerful from 
the clash of consonants, as for example, [in] &vapix&c901 koi &rporós 
Kail ëuapyse, Kai éptySourros. On the other hand, the arrangement of the 
shorter elements causes the composition to sound briefer, and likewise, the 
one which has epsilon in abundance, such as ww “Incots ó eds, «oi 
TA, pucTüjpiov ... At any rate, the composition without hiatus, both 
terse and succinct, is most carefully wrought and beautiful; you ought to 
use it in panegyrics and in [discourses] which, in general, you want to 
make rhythmical; in a composition of the opposite [character], use what is 
altogether opposite. 


Rhacendytes speaks of two kinds of composition: one that sounds weighty 
and solemn and one that is beautiful and rhythmical. The former not 
only allows hiatus, but employs it for a sonorous effect. It functions to 
create a melody, much like assonance does; in the example &m&vrov tæv 
&vOpómrov copatatos ó l'enyópios the (short) omicron echoes the (long) 
omega sound and contributes to the gravity of the expression. This type 
of composition, says Rhacendytes, is also augmented by the "clash" of 
consonant combinations, such as [rr], [tr], [rps], [sth], [gd]. 
Rhacendytes' distilled prescription is certainly not without precedent. 
Greek stylistic theory acknowledges the euphony created by hiatus and 
recommends its judicious use as early as Demetrius (Eloc. 68-74). Random 
occurrence would make the composition jerky and disjointed; complete 
lack of hiatus will make it smooth but unmusical; yet skillful use will lend 
it beauty and sonority. Hiatus produces a singing effect, says Demetrius, 
and points out that in Egypt the priests sing to the gods the seven vowels in 
succession because of their musicality. The examples he gives contain both 
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internal and external hiatus. And much like Rhacendytes, he regards the 
repetition of similar vowels as one of the proper uses of hiatus: for example, 
the juxtaposition of omega with omega in the verse ladn anô ótheske (“he 
kept pushing up and up” — Sisyphus, that is) is felt to be an imitation of 
the boulder’s upward movement as well as the heavy effort involved, by 
virtue of the lengthening produced.” Lack of hiatus, on the other hand, 
sounds pedestrian even though it may be smoother, and also shows a high 
degree of advance care and preparation, which may or may not be desirable, 
depending on the circumstances. 

Hermogenes shows a similar care, but offers a slightly different treat- 
ment. Vowel juxtaposition is appropriate for solemnity (/d. 251) and purity 
(232) but not recommended in beauty (307-9). Siculus adds that hiatus is 
desirable not only in solemnity (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 250) but also asp- 
erity (260), yet not permissible in purity (402) or rapidity (375). Hiatus, in 
other words, is capable of lending prose either beauty or roughness. It pro- 
duces sonority, creates solemnity, and slows the pace. The commentators 
talk about this as a well-known fact, frequently invoking the authority of 
the “manual-writers.” Solemnity could be achieved through other means 
as well, but most often by the frequent occurrence of (long) alpha and 
omega, which lend their weight to the thought.9 Eustathius occasionally 
goes into detailed explanations of how the presence or absence of hiatus 
either amplifies or ruins the verse, sometimes reinserting the dropped vowel 
or contracting vowels in internal hiatus in order to illustrate his point.* 
He includes a long discussion of the use of patronymics in the Jiad, most 
of which contain internal hiatus: Homer uses the two forms of Achilles’ 
patronymic shrewdly (TInAgiSou, TnAni&dou), depending on the effect he 
wants to produce.* 

Hiatus takes longer to pronounce, since one must open the mouth wider 
than simply parting the lips, as Eustathius points out.46 The adjacent vow- 
els in external hiatus cannot be enunciated without a very slight break in 
the flow of air, which takes time, and therefore slows the rhythm. Con- 
sequently, words standing in hiatus will acquire an additional rhythmical 
emphasis and weight," making the pace solemn and majestic. The words 
in Homer’s (famous) line about Sisyphus advance in “giant strides,” says 
Dionysius, each distinctly perceptible from the rest on account of the jux- 
taposition of vowels or clash of semi-consonants and consonants (Comp. 


# C£ D.H. Comp. 20; Van der Valk, 1971-91 1v: 439 (Eustathius). 

^5 Van der Valk 1971-91 I: 19, 694; III: 639. 44 Van de Valk 1971-91 1: 329, 695; III: 162, 9or. 
^ Van der Valk 1971-91 1: 19-20; 111: 850. 46 Van der Valk 1971-91 1: 57. 

47 Cf. Pearson 1975, who argues that Demosthenes uses hiatus for emphasis. 
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20). One must stop slightly to check the breath between the words, set- 
ting off each word from the rest and slowing down the pace. From this 
perspective, Demetrius’ comment that unintentional hiatus results in a 
jerky and disjointed composition is perhaps best interpreted as referring 
to discourse whose tempo is not well regulated but picks up and leaves off 
at random. And if, according to Hermogenes, the harsh style cares little 
about hiatus, the reason may be that its careful regulation would produce 
rhythmicity and would ruin the effect of a spontaneous and vehement 
denunciation. 

Composition without hiatus is the other kind Rhacendytes discusses. It 
is “carefully wrought,” “beautiful,” and “terse.” Its rhythm dances easily, 
without unexpected breaks or forced emphasis. It is appropriate for pan- 
egyric speeches, which should be prepared carefully and well in advance, 
and which bring pleasure to a high degree. Rhacendytes mentions lack of 
hiatus two more times: once in a chapter on rhythm, and once again in a 
chapter on iambic verse (RhetGr., ed. Walz 111: 545-46, 559). In both cases 
a no-hiatus sentence is referred to as “eurhythmic,” “terse,” and “succinct” 
(eüpu8pos, ouykexpornpévos, rruKvós). He describes its rhythm as “beau- 
tiful” and attributes it not only to the presence or absence of hiatus but 
also to the sound of the words: mellifluous words (ópoAc»repor), such as 
udov, Aeiióv, &v8os, and, in general, those which abound in the liquids 
except for [r] ([1], [m], [n]), make the composition flow smoothly. This 
comment may become clearer in light of Dionysius discussion of the qual- 
ity of consonants and the effort it takes to pronounce them. The liquids 
take the least amount of time to enunciate and are pleasant to the ear; 
the double consonants ([dz], [ps], [ks]) are the roughest, while the rest fall 
somewhere in between (Comp. 14). An accumulation of consonants, such 
as [str], will lengthen the syllable, even though the quantity of the vowel 
remains short (Comp. 15). Not every short or long syllable, therefore, has 
the same quality, says Dionysius. 

Granted, by the time of Rhacendytes the linguistic reality has changed 
dramatically. The length of individual vowels is not a consideration any 
longer, since they all have roughly the same duration. The pronunciation of 
consonants has changed as well — the so-called "double" ¢ is now the simple 
voiced sibilant [z]; the voiceless aspirated plosive @ is now the voiceless 
fricative [th], etc. Yet Dionysius’ observations on the accumulation of 
dentals and fricatives would still apply. The liquids would be mellifluous 
and pronounced faster than the voiceless fricatives [f] and [th], for example, 
and especially if the latter are followed by [r]. In other words, Rhacendytes’ 
point is not simply about euphony but also rhythmical flow, and that is 
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the reason why euphony and hiatus are frequently discussed as part of 
rhythm. They change both the melody and the tempo of a sentence. 

Closely related to the rapid style in rhetorical discourse is the Byzantine 
iambic verse, so aptly analyzed by Marc Lauxtermann (1998). To those 
wishing to compose in iambic verse, Rhacendytes recommends that hiatus 
be avoided altogether — and it is easy to see why. The smooth and swift 
flow of the verse would be slowed significantly, if not ruined completely, by 
hiatus. Therefore, advises Rhacendytes, one ought to substitute smoothly 
running words such as éRAewe and 8p&cos for words that “gape,” such as 
&0£&carro and tromoduevos (RhetGr., ed. Walz m: 559). Rhacendytes, how- 
ever, seems to be thinking of internal, not external, hiatus, as Lauxtermann 
notes. The puzzling point here is that, while external hiatus is much rarer, 
internal hiatus is quite frequent in extant Byzantine iambics. An interpola- 
tion in a metrical treatise by Elias Monachus appears to acknowledge that 
reality and allows internal hiatus, while forbidding external hiatus, which — 
as the metrist claims — will destroy the eurhythmia (Lauxtermann 1998: 
19-20). Perhaps the explanation here is as follows. The difference between 
external and internal hiatus is best understood as a difference in rhythmic 
function. External hiatus cuts off a word from its neighbor and creates a 
noticeable pause; the rhythm, as Siculus puts it, could be broken either by 
hiatus or by ending a phrase on a short element (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 491). 
If two successive phrases happen to stand in hiatus, the transition between 
them sounds rough and jerky; if there is no hiatus, they are perceived as 
smooth-flowing and eurhythmic. Unlike external hiatus, internal hiatus 
is not as forcible and offers more opportunities for synizesis; and if we 
are to trust Eustathius’ observation, synizesis is a frequent phenomenon 
in political verse. Thus internal hiatus can be tolerated in verse — even 
though it would be best avoided. 

Hiatus, then, can bea powerful rhythmical device. Its presence or absence 
alone could speed up or slow the rhythm or make the flow of discourse 
appear disjointed, or light and swift, or majestic and powerful. Its real- 
ity cannot be ignored, since it lengthens the time of enunciation. Used 
properly, it will either expedite or obstruct the flow of words and phrases, 
lending prominence to each element. It will create musical "peaks" and 
enhance the rhythm with a euphonious echo of vowels. Misused, it may 
destroy an otherwise fine discourse with untimely breaks and a clumsy 


4 Cf. RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 171 and 316 (Siculus); RhetGr., ed. Walz vr: 966 (Anonymous); Van der 
Valk 1971—91 1: 19 (Eustathius). 
49 Van der Valk 1971-91 I: 19. 
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pace. We may find it useful to keep this in mind when editing Byzantine 
texts. 

In conclusion, it is words, word clusters, and their individual rhythmical 
qualities such as stress and euphony that measure the pace of rhetorical 
prose, according to the Byzantine rhetoricians. Their rhythmic theory is a 
flexible theoretical system, capable of accommodating both classical texts 
and contemporary reality. And if poetic rhythm isa matter of subsuming the 
content into the cadence and letting the rhythm take the lead, prose rhythm 
is a way of allowing the semantic units to set the pace, create expectations, 
and eventually bring about their fulfillment. In prose, rhythm is driven by 
the individual word and its phonetic shape as much as the choice of words is 
driven by the requirements of the rhythm (a point argued in more detail in 
Chapter 4). Rhythm is created, bound, and carried forward by its semantic 
units — yet that is not to say it precludes the use of set poetic sequences 
and well-defined, repeated cadences. The next chapter argues that the basic 
rhetorical line is a melodic line. It considers some of the rhythmical features 
of Byzantine homilies in search of the origins and persistence of the cursus, 
and shows an affinity between accentual poetry and rhythmical prose on 
the basis of stress correspondence and figural rhythm. 


CHAPTER 2 


Between prose and poetry: Asianic rhythms, accentual 
poetry, and the Byzantine festal homily 


Come now, who would not admit that the speeches of Demosthenes 
resemble the best poems and lyric songs? 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition 


To illumine some questions about the origins of the formal structures 
of Byzantine rhetorical rhythm and their affinity with poetry, I turn to 
one of the most enduring and voluminous types of Byzantine rhetorical 
production, that of homiletics, whose highly rhythmical character is often 
apparent at first sight and closely related to its function. Alongside its 
unique tasks, to explain, instruct, and encourage the observance of moral 
and spiritual norms, the Byzantine homily sets for itself another, equally 
important, mission: to celebrate, as if with hymns, the feasts and com- 
memorations of the Church. Owing to their popular character, homiletic 
texts are perhaps in the best position to yield evidence for rhythmical 
practice in oratory. Given the mixed character of the congregations as well 
as the complextities of Byzantine theology, it is reasonable to expect that 
homilies would be composed in a language which is uncomplicated yet 
rhetorically pleasing (in order to satisfy everyone’s expectations), simple 
yet sophisticated (in order to convey theological subtleties), all the while 
memorable (in order that the message may stay). 

This chapter concerns itself with the noticeable rhythms and conspic- 
uous figurality of Byzantine festal homilies. In an attempt to explain the 
origins of the closing cadence as well as the closeness felt between the 
festal homily and accentual poetry, I argue that homiletic rhythm is deeply 
indebted to the so-called “Asianic” style in Hellenistic oratory, which is 
marked by distinct rhythms and flashy figurality, and whose penchant 
for antithesis and parallelism proved a useful tool for the complexities of 
Byzantine theology. 
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The key concepts in Siculus’ extended simile on the likeness between 
the rhythm of a discourse and the movement of a living thing are the 
congruity of elements and their flow (see above, pp. 38-39). The cola, he 
says, must live harmoniously with each other as do the limbs of a well- 
shaped body, and their ending cadences ought to finish off the phrase much 
like the concluding steps in a dance sequence. On one level, it is easy to 
perceive that Siculus is referring to the relative length of the phrase within 
the context of a larger syntactical unit. Yet phrase length alone is not a 
sufficient criterion for rhythmic grace. The rhetoricians are clear: rhythm 
arises as much from the relative lengths of phrases as it does from word 
arrangement and closing cadence. But what does that mean in practice? 
How did Byzantine prose come to acquire its distinctive clausular ring? 
And what is the relationship, in practical terms, between poetic and prose 
rhythm? 

Marc Lauxtermann has suggested before that homiletic oratory may have 
been the much-sought source for the sudden and mysterious development 
of elaborate and complex accentual poems (Lauxtermann 1999: 74-86). 
Here I elaborate and build on this idea. Homiletic oratory is much beholden 
to the Asianic style in that it shows a heightened use of colon pairing and 
simple, repeating clausular rhythms; it may even have lent to Byzantine 
rhetoric its distinctive closing cadence known as “the double [accentual] 
dactyl.” And it may also have contributed to the rise of accentual poetry, 
which makes much use of rhyme and stress “responsion” — two remarkable 
features shared between festal homilies and accentual poetry, which may 
have been the inspiration of the “Muse from Asia” as well. 


Asianic oratory and clausular cadence 


“Asianism” as a term is only known — and perhaps created — by its vocal 
opponent, Atticism, which as a movement seems to have appeared around 
the first century BC, in response to stylistic extremes associated with the 
oratory of Asia Minor. The attitude of the Atticists toward the Asianists 
is vividly illustrated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who compares the 
“old” and “noble” rhetoric with the chaste, wise, and dignified mistress of 
the house, replaced by a reckless and vicious harlot, the “new” rhetoric, 
who has arrived “only yesterday from some Asiatic death-hole, ignorant 
but expelling the philosopher, mad but driving out the prudent one.” 
While the “old” rhetoric espoused philosophy and education, the “new” 
rhetoric is merely entertaining the mobs, pursuing wealth and luxury, and 
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turning Greece into a place of profligacy and vulgarity (Orat. Vett. 1-2). 
What Dionysius suggests is that Atticism was not simply a mode of public 
speaking, but a matter of moral education as well as cultural and aesthetic 
standards." Although he announces that, because of the virtuous rule of 
the Romans, the impostor harlot has been turned out and the old Attic 
rhetoric restored to its rightful place of honor, and Quintilian gives the 
impression that by the first century AD Asianism no longer existed, in prac- 
tice the Asianic style was far from being lost. As Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
points out, the tradition stretches back to Gorgias and forward to Gregory 
of Corinth and Michael Choniates (thirteenth century) in an unbroken 
continuity of rhetorical practice.” 

The Atticists had many complaints about the style of their rivals: it was 
boastful and empty; redundant and puerile in its balance and antithesis; 
it employed highfalutin language and effeminate rhythms; it chopped the 
discourse into small fragments and short rhythms; it used the same rhythms 
again and again — the list is too long to continue? Cicero divides the 
Asianic style into two types: the one sententious and studied, characterized 
by balance and symmetry, the other impetuous and redundant, employing 
ornate and refined words (Brut. 325). Of the first type, chief representatives 
were Hegesias, Hierocles, and Menecles (Wooten 1975: 100; Norden 1898: 
140-49); the author of On the Sublime also adds Gorgias as Hegesias’ 
predecessor ([Longinus], Sul. 3.2). The following is one of the extant 
fragments of Hegesias, a description of Athens: 


6p tiv &kpómoAiw koi TO TreprrTfjg Telaivns ékeidi ompusiov, ópó Tv 
"EAeuoiva Kal T&v iepóv yéyova wotTns. ékeivo Aecoxópiov, ToU To Onctiov. 
oU Súvapaı 8163601 Kad’ Ev Exaotov. (Str. 9.1.16) 


I see the acropolis and the sign of the enormous trident there. I see the 
Eleusis and have become an initiate of its sacred mysteries. There is the 
Leocorium, here is the Theseium. I cannot point them out one by one. 


One can immediately notice that his style is, in fact, characterized by 
a certain disconnectedness, by short, self-contained clauses, a deliberate 


 Gelzer, Bowersock, and Russell in Flashar 1979: 1-78 and 113-34; Swain 1998: 17—42; Pernot 2005: 
144 n.1. 

? Wilamowitz-Moellendorff1900: 7-14 and passim. Wilamowitz argues that the appearance of Atticism, 
with its backward-looking linguistic appropriation, was the only time the tradition was interrupted; 
not Asianism, but the common Hellenistic idiom (koiné) ended up being the real enemy of Atticism. 
Eduard Norden (1898: 130-54, 251-300, 355-92) offers a fuller analysis and history of the Asianic 
style; also Wooten 1975 and Pernot 1993: 371-80. 

3 Cic. Att. 12.6; Brut. 51, 286-87, and 325-26; Orat. 27, 212, 223-26, and 230-31; D.H. Comp. 4 and 
18, Dem. 43; Theon, Prog. (Spengel 1853-56 11.71); Quint. Inst. 10.1.43, 10.1.80, and 12.10.1617; 
[Longinus], Subl. 3.2. 
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and obvious balance of phrase, and a somewhat eccentric word order.* 
Compared to the flowing periodic discourse of the classical orators, this 
style appears abrupt and dislocated, relying perhaps on too many ellipses. 
Moreover, Cicero charges Hegesias with violent modulations of the voice 
in delivery and a perverse taste for the same rhythms, so that the discourse 
acquires a sing-songy feel and resembles a series of verselets (Orat. 27, 226, 
and 231). The Asianics, he says, misuse the double trochee. And while there 
is nothing wrong with a ditrochaic ending in itself — as a matter of fact, it 
has been used quite successfully (Orat. 214) — its exploitation will keep the 
rhythm always the same, which is one of the worst vices of prose discourse. 
The Asianics are slaves to rhythm, he continues; they will fill up their 
utterances with empty words for the sake of accommodating the rhythm 
(Orat. 212-14 and 231). To Cicero’s list of charges, Lucian adds one more: 
to the new student, his teacher of rhetoric recommends “everything to sing 
and give it a ring" (távra coi &Séo8w kal u£Aos yryvéc8o)? — the rhyme 
exposes another "vice" which, according to the Atticists, is to be carefully 
avoided. Rhyme is, in fact, a powerful tool for creating rhythm: it groups 
words "vertically," marking off the phrases between them as individual 
rhythmical units. 

Despite the Atticists desire to proclaim the death of all Asianism, many 
stylistic features associated with it — and particularly the figures of rhythm, 
balance, and symmetry — proved remarkably resilient. They were, on one 
hand, very well received by large, mixed urban crowds, as the popularity of 
public declamation during the Second Sophistic testifies.° Since modeling 
ones language and style on the classical Attic orators was the goal of rhetor- 
ical practice, and no Asianic orator had achieved such status, the sophists 
often turned to Gorgias for inspiration (Kennedy 1994: 231). The ultimate 
judge of declamation was the audience, for whom the Gorgianic style, with 
its short and balanced clauses, clear rhythms, and readily noticeable figures 
of speech, was much easier to follow upon first hearing than the syntac- 
tically convoluted, long, and flowing periods of the Attic orators, which 
were more suitable for leisurely reading." And on the other hand, the bold 


4 On Hellenistic theories of “natural” word order in Greek, see De Jonge 2008: 251-328. 

5 Luc. RA.Pr. 19. Lucian, like Plutarch (Ant. 2) and Dionysius (Orat. Vett. 1), associates the Asianic 
style with moral degradation. His teacher of rhetoric is egotistic, boastful, effeminate, and avaricious. 

6 On Asianism and the Second Sophistic, see Norden 1898: 351-54 and 379-86; on declamation, Russell 
1983 and Kennedy 1999: 45-46. 

7 Schiappa 1999: 93 argues that periodic writing, although it makes an early appearance in Greek prose, 
is a sign of the spread of literacy in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. Cultures accustomed to oral 
composition emphasize stylistic devices that aid memory and are fairly simple to comprehend upon 
first hearing: in Homer, for example, kat (“and”) is the primary syntactical connective. It is significant 
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use of balance and antithesis became a convenient tool for expressing the 
paradoxes and complexities of Byzantine theology. 

Some features of the Asianic style are “not to be altogether despised,” 
claims Cicero and maintains that, although the Asianic orators are far 
removed from the Attic norm, they compensate with either ease, fluency 
(vel facultate, vel copia, Orat. 231), or swiftness (celeritas, Brut. 51). Moreover, 
he praises the use of shorter clauses (incisa, membra) as very effective: they 
"strike" the hearer with phrases of two to three words (Orat. 226). Cicero's 
main issue with the Asianics is not that they employed certain rhythms or 
that their clauses were too short, but that, on the one hand, they employed 
too many of the same rhythms and made their speeches resemble poetry, 
and on the other, their discourses were “choppy” (Orat. 226—27), in other 
words, that their penchant for the effects of ellipsis led to a lack of cohesion. 
Cicero himself seems to be in favor of a style that lies somewhere in the 
middle between Atticism and Asianism; he was, after all, a student of 
Apollonius Molon (Brut. 316), founder of the Rhodean school (Quint. 
Inst. 12.10.16), which sought to avoid the extremes of both Atticism and 
Asianism by mixing elements from both. 

That the Asianics abused the effects of rhythm by ending their clauses 
on the same rhythms seems to be a recurrent complaint. Extant fragments 
of Hegesias, for example, show a high frequency of cretic-based (—-—) 
clausulae, which produce an almost sing-songy effect: 


öuoiov mremrofnkas, AA££av8pe, OfB&s KaTaOKaWas, 

as &v ei ó Zevs ÈK THs kac oupavov uEpiBóg xBOAoi Tfjv o£Afvfv- 

UTroAsitropan yap Tov fov vds Abivais. 

ovo yap aurai TrÓAets THs EAAabos fjo&v dweis. 

810 Kal mepi Tfj; ETEpas &yóvic vuv- 

ó p&v yap Eis AUTH óg8oApós fj OnBaiov EKKEKOTITO TOAIS- 
(Agatharch. 21)* 


The same way you, Alexander, razed Thebes to the ground, 

Like Zeus, as it were, would cast the moon out of its celestial region — 
I reserve the sun for Athens. 

These two cities were the eyes of Greece, 

This is why I am now grieving. 

For one of them, the Thebans’ city, was gouged out. 


that Isocrates’ compositions, which exemplify periodic writing in its extreme, were reportedly never 
performed. 

8 Müller 1855: 119-20. The passage is quoted and scanned by Innes and Winterbottom in their brief 
but insightful analysis of the Asianic style (1988: 7-8). 
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All clauses end on a version of a cretic metron: cretic plus spondee, double 
cretic, or a cretic plus trochee (including resolved versions). A study of 
134 strong clause endings (marked off as such by punctuation) shows that 
seventy-two of them have either a cretic, a trochaic, or trochaic—cretic 
ending (Innes and Winterbottom 1988: 8). The double trochee is one of 
the preferred Asianic endings, according to Cicero, who seems at pains to 
draw a distinction between trochaic and cretic-paeonic meters, perhaps in 
an effort to refute accusations that he himself was an Asianus, given his 
famous preference for cretic-based clausulae (Orar. 213-16). But the ancient 
rhythmicians frequently associate both cretics and paeons with versions of 
the trochaic rhythm, that is, 6/8 time modern notation — there seems to 
have been some fluidity in substituting trochees for cretics and vice versa 
(West 1992: 141). 

Other extant fragments identified by Eduard Norden (1898: 413-16) as 
examples of Asianic oratory show a similar preference for a limited number 
of cretic-trochaic endings: —»——--, or —«——«, or —»——-, or —«—v, 
including resolved versions. Moreover, word or word cluster boundaries 
frequently coincide with foot boundaries, as Norden's scansions confirm: 

avépaore Koi PaoKdvE | 

Tps TioTóÓv Épaoriv aioe. 
oubdéves por HETESAKAS bfip&rós. 
TótyápoUv Ti gpiKkadéorariy 
&rraoiy à Toig K&ois 

apav et coi 9joópor. 


eüyOpaid coi y p&ocoi. 
(Norden 1898: 415) 


Cruel and bewitching woman, 
Unfaithful to your faithful lover, 

Not a word have you shared with me. 
A curse then I will fling at you, 
Worst terror to all beauties — 

I pray that you grow old! 


The passage, part of a declamation by Onomarchus of Andros personifying 
a man who has fallen in love with a statue, reads almost like a poem — which 
is especially highlighted by the layout. The adjacent phrases &r&civ &éi 
Toi; KaAOIs and apav Emi coi 8fjoópoi echo each other with identical 
metrical sequences; moreover, the final words/word clusters vois KGAois 
and 8/joópoi comprise a single cretic foot each. The rhythmical effect 
is heightened by the alliteration &raciv — &pav as well as the frequent 
euphonious repetition of a. Likewise, the phrases oUSévés uói | pETESAKES 
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Ofatds and róry&poOv | rfjv ppiKaSéoTaTAV begin on almost identical 
sequences, where word and foot boundaries are closely aligned. A similar 
effect is found in the beginning of one of Philostratus' letters: 


xodp£, Kav ufi 0EAns, 
Xaipé, Kav ufi ypdgfis. 
(Norden 1898: 415) 


I greet you, even if you shouldn't want, 
I greet you, even if you shouldn't write. 


Not only is the greeting identical in syntax, it is also a repetition ofa double 
cretic, and produces an admittedly emphatic — almost theatrical — display 
of feeling. Word clusters are again bound within a single foot: uñ GAAS — 
uñ yp&ons.? The short phrases offer short and identical rhythms where 
word and foot coincide, and certainly explain Theon's criticism that the 
style of the "so-called Asianic orators" is both "in meter and in rhythm" 
(u&Miora SÈ Thy Éupuerpov Kal £vpuOpov Aé&v, RhetGr., ed. Spengel 11: 71). 

Here I would like to propose a very simple connection: that the overly 
rhythmical, almost monotonous, Asianic clause endings played a significant 
role in the development of the Byzantine closing cursus. The massive 
statistical data compiled since the end of the nineteenth century leaves 
no doubt that the cursus is there and that it was consciously cultivated 
in rhetorical prose. The frequency of Form 2, that is, two unstressed 
syllables between the two final accents, is greatest, with school texts such as 
model progymnasmata showing usage as high as 87 percent. Forms 4 and 
6 appear often as well, with usage between 20 percent and 55 percent for 
Form 4 (Hórandner 1981: 160-76). And the practice is supported by the 
theory. 

The Hermogenic commentaries regularly emphasize that anapausis, or 
clausular cadence, is one of the main components of rhythm. It is, as 
pointed out in Chapter 1, defined also as basis (“step”) — which also seems 
to be the preferred term for clausular ending, owing to its connotations 
of weight. The ending of a colon is just like the resting of a dancer's foot 
upon the ground, reasons Siculus (RbetGr., ed. Walz vi: 130). Basis is also 
consistently referred to as consisting of two feet, one in arsis, one in thesis 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 239; cf. Consbruch 1906: 211) — and Siculus gives 
the following example from Euripides’ Orestes (140): &rírpómikfis AE TOV 


? Blass 1905: 19 offers a somewhat similar argument: what makes the Asianic rhythms especially 
conspicuous is not necessarily the repetition of the same sequences again and again, but the use of 
the same sequences in adjoining, self-contained phrases. 
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ixvds GPBUAAs (“[let] the boot of the guardian tread lightly!”). This line — 
somewhat modified from the famous original chorus line (otya, otya, 
Aerrróv ixvos &pBuAas “hush, hush, let the boot of the guardian tread 
lightly!")'? — is scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter (RhetGr., ed. Walz 
vi: 168)." Trochaics are known to have been rhythmized in the following 
way: the first foot forms the thesis, the second the arsis (| —-~—», West 1992: 
137-40); thus the line would have been performed with theses on ëm Tov 
and cáp Bu. The effect produced is that of an equal ratio between thesis 
and arsis — which is the reason why the iambic rhythm (proportionally 
equivalent to the trochaic) was sometimes called “iambic dactyl” (West 
1992: 137). Siculus has illustrated his point by reference to the rhythms 
which accompanied the performance of classical tragedy, as the context 
of his example makes clear — he is at pains to explain how the musicians 
account for foot ratios (RhetGr., ed. Walz vir: 238-39). It is, however, an 
explanation meant to summon support from poetry and music and provide 
an elucidation for a rhetorical practice — that of the emphatic, metered, 
often symmetrical clause ending. 

But this is perhaps a rather convoluted argument for a rather simple 
claim: that the monotonous, strictly metered clausulae of Asianic oratory, 
often said to have been “sung,” played a significant role in the development 
of the Byzantine cursus. The key issue here is the fixed, metered, and 
repeated ending, which signals the end of the clause (cf. Lauxtermann 
1999: 74—76). Form 2 (that is, two unstressed syllables between the two 
final accents) and its most frequent embodiment, the “double dactyl,” is by 
far the best preferred clausular cadence (Hórandner 1981: 26-37), perhaps 
because it works like an echo or because it rounds off the thought with 
aural “punctuation.” In the case of an ending composed of two trochaic 
metra, we would have two syllables in thesis versus two syllables in arsis. 
It is quite possible that, with the gradual loss of syllabic quantity, the two 
arsis syllables translated into two unstressed syllables, thus producing the 
most common Byzantine clausula, that of Form 2 (as in ixvos &PRUANS), 
while the two thesis syllables were collapsed into one. With a double cretic, 
the explanation may be even easier: as the cretic most often takes a thesis 


10 Siculus’ version is not found among the variant readings printed by Diggle 1994: 198, although 
several manuscripts give &pBuAns. 

The late Byzantine metrical scholia scan this line in two ways (inferred from variant readings): 
asynarteton composed of ithyphallic trochaic and iambic bases (Triclinius, De Faveri 2002: 46) or 
catalectic trochaic trimeter (Anonymous, Smith 1977: 11). It is quite possible that these scansions are 
based on an earlier Byzantine tradition, different from that of the scholia vetera (Schwartz 1887—91 1: 
111), which says that the “movement of the rhythm" (fj tod bu8uoU ywy, with &ycy here closer 
to “movement” than “tempo”) is dochmiac. 


I 


H 
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on the first long syllable, with the following short and long syllables in arsis 
(|-v—), its ictus was eventualy merged with a stress accent, producing the 
haunting “double dactyl” rhythm of rhetorical prose (yevv&rai 5o&&coce; 
2€ oupavaey &ravrrieore, /xx/ xx). Clauses such as xaip£, Kav uñ BEATS 
and xoip£, Kav uf ypaeijs, in which both the melodic accent and the 
semantic emphasis coincide with the thesis, may have seemed flauntingly 
rhythmical, but their effect was long-lived. This argument, of course, 
presumes the longevity of the rhythms in music performance and even their 
adoption in prose discourse — which should not be a stretch. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus expends some effort to demonstrate how the orator is like a 
musician (Comp. 11) in his use of melody and cadence. And recent research 
on the melodic contour of the Homeric line suggests that it survived (by 
means of traditional performance) well into the period of late antiquity 
(Nagy 2000 and 2010). 

Monotonous though it may be, the Byzantine cursus rarely appears in 
a way that is not diversified by the changing positions of word divisions. 
As Horandner’s tables suggest (1981: 160-76), the “double dactyl” form 
is fairly regularly distributed among oxytone-proparoxytone, paroxytone- 
proparoxytone, and proparoxytone-proparoxytone words, even though 
some writers show preference for one distribution over another (Himerius 
and Nicephorus Basilakes, for example, seem to have a penchant for a 
paroxytone-proparoxytone ending). Indeed, there is a big difference in 
rhythm between the forms &SeAgoi koi cupmévnres and Tò Tot Trácya 
puoTtjpiov — a word accented on the last syllable will always carry more 
weight and appear more emphatic, and, if it is not in a final position, will 
introduce a slight pause in the flow of the clausula. A similar example of 
the effect of shifting word boundaries in English could perhaps be sought 
in Longfellow's Evangeline: 


Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


The strong stresses on monosyllabic “speaks” and “wail,” juxtaposed with 
the shifting word boundaries (in relation to stress) of “in accents dis- 
consolate," serve to set them off and group them in an emphatic rhyth- 
mic gradation against the rest of the verse. This perhaps is why Siculus, 
Rhacendytes, and others keep referring to the phrase Xpiotés yevv&roa, 
SoEdoate, Xpiotds ££ o0pavóy, atravthioate (RhetGr., ed. Walz m1: 546) 
as a model example for good rhythm: the two clauses end on a “double 
dactyl” yet employ different word divisions and stress positions. “Vary in 
an orderly manner,” advises Rhacendytes, “oxytone, paroxytone, and other 
words.” 
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“Certain figures of speech,” reflects Cicero, “involve such balance and sym- 
metry that rhythm is the necessary result” (Orat. 220). He goes on to list 
several figural devices, such as rhyme (produced by similar case endings, or 
homocoteleuton), antithesis, and parallelism (symmetrical clauses), whose 
“very nature” frequently produces rhythm, and whose effect was con- 
sciously exploited by Gorgias (Orat. 165-7). Indeed, it has often been 
pointed out that “Asianism” uses the rhythmical figures in excess; most 
conspicuous is figurality of two kinds — figures of balance and symme- 
try (antithesis, parallelism) and figures of accumulation and redundance 
(paratactic syntax, asyndeton, rhyme, anaphora, antimetabole, anadiplo- 
sis). The presence of rhythmical figures among Asianics (including Gorgias) 
has been treated in detail by Norden (1898: 367—450 and 564-9; 1913: 254— 
63), Klock (1987: 122—216), Pall (2007a: 104—34 and 278-85), and others; 
here it would suffice to give a few illustrative examples. Gorgias’ parallel 
and asyndetic opening of the Encomium of Helen is echoed in Hegesias 
brief and elliptic description of Athens: 


Kócpos TÓAEI HEV eUav8plo, 
copyari 6$ KAAOS, 
yuxÃ 96 copia, 
TIpayyaT SE åpETh, 
Aoyw dé GAnGeia. 
(Gorg. Hel. 1) 


An adornment to a city is excellence of its men, 
To a body beauty, 
To a soul wisdom, 
To a speech truth. 
Oped TT|v &kpórroAtv 
Kai TO TrEPITTTS Tplaivns keit onueïov, 
ópó trv 'EAeuoiva 
kal Tdv iepóv y£yova uuoTngs. 
&kelvo AgwKopiov, 
toto Onoeiov. (Hegesias, fr. 24) 


I see the acropolis 
and the sign of the enormous trident there. 
I see the Eleusis, 
and have become an initiate of its sacred mysteries. 
There is the Leocorium, 
Here is the Theseium. 
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The parallel ideas themselves create a sort of rhythm by virtue of their 
cyclical repetition, which is reinforced by the repetition of the grammatical 
structure (cf. Pall 2007a: 29-32). The short, staccato clauses and the lack of 
appropriate connectives work to set off each structure against the next and 
make it emphatic in the context of the flow of the sentence. However, the 
prominence given to each syntactical structure also works to undermine 
the sense of unity and ease in the sentence as a whole — which may be the 
source of Cicero’s complaint that the Asianic style is “choppy,” “jerky,” and 
“childish in its balance and antithesis” (Brut. 286-87). 

Not only do the Asianics have a penchant for conspicuous parallelism 
and antithesis, they also have one for rhyme: 


Ti Biddy Kal KaTa&yels KATO 

Kai Bacaviceis TO TÜP; 

oupaviov got, ai8épióv otv, 

TPOS TO Euyyeves EPXETAI TO TÜP. 

ov KaT&yel vekpous, GAN’ dvaryel Beous. 
(Philostratus, VS 602) 


Why violate, why bring down 

Why torment the fire? 

It is divine, it is ethereal, 

It strives toward its likes. 

It leads not the dead below, but the gods above. 


In this declamation excerpt, Apollonius of Athens, impersonating Callias, 
purports to dissuade the Athenians from burning their dead. The key 
points are emphasized by internal rhyme: that fire is heavenly and ethereal 
(oùpåvióv éoTiv, ai8£pióv otv) and that it does not lead the dead down 
to Hades but the gods up in the heavens (où kocré&yei vexpous, GAN’ dveryel 
8eoús). The rhyme creates such strong paradigmatic bonds between the 
clauses that connectives become almost unnecessary, as the long and flowing 
periods of classical oratory become dissolved into paratactic syntax (cf. 
Norden 1898: 566-68). Moreover, the frequent antithetical expressions 
alone cause prose to resemble poetry (Cic. Orat. 166), in that they set off 
against each other thoughts completed within a single colon. That in itself, 
reflects Cicero, caused the prose of Gorgias and Thrasymachus to resemble 
poetry, even before Isocrates was proclaimed by his students the inventor 
of rhythmical prose (Orat. 166-75). 


? Norden 1898: 414 singles out the excerpt as an example of dochmiac rhythm, another staple of 
Asianic oratory. 
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A similar tendency to dissolve the period is built into the other class of 
figures favored by the Asianics, that of accumulation and redundance. And 
they are not an exclusively “Asianic” trademark. For example, it is possible 
for the staunch Atticist Aelius Aristides to compose a perfectly Atticizing 
discourse with regard to diction and grammar, and yet to indulge in the 
same rhythms and figures favored by the Asianics (Pernot 2005: 144). His 
Monody for Smyrna does not shrink from carefully balanced, short, detached 
clauses, conspicuous anaphora, and sound play: 


@ TOL TOÍs GUOQUAOIS EvayloUaToV pépa, 

® KolvT| rois "EAAnociv &rrogpés, 

otav KEepaAty ToU yévous &r]veykas. 

oiov é&elAes OgGaAydv. 

€ ys &yaApa, © 9éarpov rfj; ‘EAA&Sos, 

© Nuupæv Kal Xaptrov tpacua, 

& Tr&vra UTropEivas éya, 

TOU ys vuvi LOVWdO; 

Tro pot TO BouAEeuTTpIOV; 

TroU véwv Kal TpECBUTEPwV oúvoðoi Kal 9ópupo:i 8166vTov Grravroc 

Tiv tote èv TH TimvAw TONIS, 

fiv KATE Tfjs Aiuvns Sŭvaı Aoyos. 

© Xyüpva, 

Òs TOPPWHEV coi TO TIPOOIMIOV T5ETO. 

olas éKAnpovóumoas TÚXNS, 

ÒS TKIOTA OAUTH TrpoorkouUongs. 

viv 25e1 uv TravTas oicvoUs cis TUS évdAAeoFai, Trapéxel © f] Tóg &qOovov.. . 
vOv rrorapous Sakpuol puva, 

vOv OAKddas &kxmrrAeUcot p£Aao1 rois ioTiols. (Dindorf 1829: 427—28) 


O day of offerings to the dead for all races! 

O unmentionable day shared by all Greeks, 

What a crown of the race you have carried off! 

What an apple of the eye you have destroyed! 

O glory of the earth, stage-theater of Greece! 

O robe of the nymphs and graces! 

Woe is me who survived everything; 

Where on earth should I lament? 

Where is the council chamber? 

Where are the gatherings and clamor of young and old, who gave [me] 
everything? 

Once, as the legend will say, there was in the Sipylus a city which sank into 
the harbor. 

O Smyrna, 

As if it was long ago that the proemium was sung for you! 

Such a fate you inherited as least befits to you! 
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Now all birds of prey should rush to the pyre, yet the city supplies 
ungrudgingly... 

Now the rivers must overflow with tears, 

Now the merchant-ships must depart with black sails! 


The passage has an elevated tone and employs conspicuous parallel and 
chiastic syntactical structures (& yñs &yoApa, | © 9£orpov rfjg “EAAG- 
Sos), as well as anaphora (ofav . . . oiov. .., To... TOU... TOU... fiv... 
fv...), alliteration (òs móppwðév ool TO mpoolutov Seto), and, occa- 
sionally, rhyme (&rogpés — &riveykas, exANpovdunoas TUXNS — cauTfi 
TipoonkoUonyg), all within short and self-contained clauses. Moreover, foot 
boundaries or identical metrical sequences often coincide with the ends or 
near-ends of words or phrases, making the rhythm especially conspicuous 
and pairing them off with each other: & tåvtă UrrOetvas = = Trou yfjs vüvi 
uóvo5ó. Dominant is the short, disconnected, self-contained clause as well 
as repetition and parallelism in various forms, which work in coordination 
rather than subordination.” 
Another example from Aristides makes that even more obvious: 

tives oUTos ÈT’ oy rois oİkoŬol; 

Tiv£s OUT TÕV KaAdv &vaioOnrou 

Tis oU SaKkpUCE! Tis puns ETEADOUONS; 


@ TroBelvds p£v ToIs EvTUXOTOI, 
TroBeivos SE rois GAAols évruyelv.. . 
(Epitaph for Alexander 87-88, 
Dindorf 1829: 145) 


Who dwell as far as the ends of the earth? 
Who are so insensitive to what is beautiful? 
Who will not weep when the report suddenly arrives? 


Desired by those who have met you, 
to meet you was desired by the rest... 
(tr. Behr 1986: 163-64) 


The two-word anaphora of the first two lines pairs off the lines and empha- 
sizes their individual endings, while the grammatical rhyme between the 


5 An anecdote in Philostratus (Philostratus, VS 9) testifies to the emotional power of Aristides’ 
Monody, in no small measure due to its climactic rhythm. The Monody was sent to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius in a plea for help in restoring the city of Smyrna, which had been leveled to the 
ground by an earthquake. By the time he had read to the end, the emperor was moved to tears and 
quickly remitted all requested aid. 
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first and the third line rounds off, as it were, the semantic sequence. The 
same effect is sought in the following lines, where the anaphora is accom- 
panied by epiphora, and paronomasia. The sense of completion depends 
not on syntactical nesting, but on the very replication of words or syllables, 
which works to break down the syntactical whole. The result is a sense of 
fragmentation — but also a heightened sense of the rhythm-bearing role of 
the individual colon. 

All these excerpts belong to oratorical genres conducive to oral perfor- 
mance and, in most cases, known to have been performed in public. The 
declamation phenomenon of the Second Sophistic described by Philostra- 
tus, with its ostentatious displays of verbal fluency and erudition, is usually 
associated with Asianism (Rohde 1886; Anderson 1993: 47-100). Its stylistic 
features, so well suited to oral delivery and so captivating and provocative 
in winning an audience, became an effective tool in homiletic rhetoric — 
and not only because of their popular appeal. Its antitheses and parallelisms 
proved suitable for the needs of Byzantine theology and of festal hymnol- 
ogy alike. The following is a (much-quoted but very illustrative) excerpt 
from the beginning of the Paschal sermon of the second-century homilist 
Melito of Sardis, whose life coincides with the period of full bloom of the 
Second Sophistic: 


Toivuv €uvete, à &yarirmrol- otros éoTiv 

Kaivóv Kal TraAaOv, &io10v Kal Trpóokodpov, 

99apróv Kai &plapTov, 9vrróv Kai &8avatov 

TO ToU Tác xa puoTipiov: 

TAAGIOV LEV KATH TOV vópov, katvóv 8$ KAT TOV Aóyov, 

TIpooKalpov Sia TOV TUTTOV, GiS10v Sia THY xópiv, 

pPaptov 816 THV ToU TpoPaTou opayhv, &oO8aprov Sia THY ToU Kupiou Coot, 
OvnTóv 81à Thy <év TH yi> Tagny, abavatov 51a TAV EK veKPdV AVAOTAOW: 
TTAAQLOS HEV Ó vópos, kotvós 5é 6 Adyos, 

TIPOOKAIPOS Ó TUTIOS, AiS105 f] XÓpis, 

99apróv TÒ TpóßaTov, ApbapTos ó küpios, 

opayels ws Kuvds, &ávaco és ws Beds. (Perler 1966: 60) 


Take heed, therefore, beloved, how 

Old and new, eternal and transient, 

Perishable and imperishable, mortal and immortal 

Is the mystery of Pascha. 

It is old according to the Law, but new according to the Word, 

Transient according to the type, eternal according to grace, 

Perishable as far as the slaying of the sheep, imperishable through the life of 
the Lord, 
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Mortal on account of the earthly tomb, immortal on account of the 
resurrection from the dead. 

The Law is old, the Word is new, 

The type is transient, grace is eternal, 

The sheep is perishable, the Lord is imperishable, 


Slain as a lamb, yet risen as God. 


This is, perhaps, a more extreme example of the use of the Asianic style." 
For all its ostentation and artificiality (as the Atticists would say), it achieves 
two important goals: it presents complex theological ideas in an easily com- 
prehensible form, while retaining high rhetorical standards and employing 
memorable rhythms. The passage is built entirely on the principles of para- 
dox and antithesis: the events of the Resurrection, which coincided with 
the feast of the Passover, are old in so far as they observed the law, but new 
in that they are the promise delivered by Christ; they are transient insofar 
as they have been anticipated by certain events in the Old Testament,” 
yet eternal according to the grace of God which came with Christ, etc. At 
the same time, the paradoxical expression of these ideas creates a sense of 
mystery, which is the main theme of the homily. The clauses "strike the 
listener" (as Cicero would say) with short, self-contained, and syntactically 
identical phrases, which create a rhythm based on the autonomy of the 
individual words and clauses. This autonomy is further emphasized by 
the persistent rhyme, both internal and end-of-line, which marks out cola 
boundaries and synchronizes parallel ideas: the rhyme between q90apróv 
Sià THV ToU TrpoBé&rou opayńv and 6vrróv 81& Thy <év TH yfj Tar, for 
example, emphasizes that these two phrases are meant to be contemplated 
together. As a result, the rhythm is greatly amplified by the pause at the 
end of each clause. 


14 For an extensive form-critical analysis of Melito’s homily, see Stewart-Sykes 1998: 55-112, who argues 
that the text is a ritual haggadah in form and functioned, wholly or in part, as a liturgical text and 
not, strictly speaking, as a homily. Notwithstanding his excellent analysis which demonstrates the 
amalgamation of a number of Jewish and Hellenistic literary/rhetorical forms in Melito, it seems 
nevertheless that Stewart-Sykes assigns rather too rigidly particular functions to textual forms — and 
makes little room for the fluidity of rhetorical genre, in which function always sets the parameters 
and determines the choice of form. Thus it is not entirely clear, on the basis of genre analysis alone, 
whether Peri pascha functioned as a liturgical text or a homily — or both. For my purposes, however, 
it is sufficient that it was intended to be performed in a liturgical context and that it clearly shows 
Asianic characteristics (cf. Wifstrand 1948; Halton 1970). 

Byzantine exegesis develops on the idea (first proposed by St. Paul in Rom. 5:14 and 1 Cor. 10:6 and 
later expounded systematically by Origen) that the events in the New Testament were prefigured 
symbolically and spiritually by certain events in the Old Testament, called types (zypoz) and figures 
(schémata). On Melito’s typology in particular and the sect of the Quartodecimans, see Stewart-Sykes 


1998: 31-54. 
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The same theme, treated with equal flourish, appears in Gregory of 
Nazianzus Nativity Homily, regularly quoted by Siculus as an example of 
good rhythm: 


TAA TO OKOTOS AUETAL, TAAI TO OHS UMioTaTal, 

TAAI AiyuTttos OKOTH KOAaCETAL, TAAL ‘lopanA oTUAW poTileTan. 

6 Aads, 6 ka&juevos Ev OKOTEL Tis &yvolas, I5ETO PHS HEYA TÑS ETIYVOEWS. 

TÒ apyaia TapiAGev: iSou y£yove rà TAVTA KAIVA. 

TO ypégpa UTroxwpei, TO veda TrAeovekrei, 

ai cial TAPATPEXOUOTY, f| GATPEIa ETTEIOEPYX ETAL. 

ó MeAyioedéx cuv&yerat: 6 &untop, &mérop yiveTat: 

GuNTap TO TPOTEPOV, &Tr&rop TO SEUTEPOV. (Orat. 38.2) 

Again is the darkness destroyed, again the light prevails, 

Again is Egypt punished by darknesss, again is Israel illumined by a pillar. 

Let the people sitting in the darkness of ignorance see the great light of 
knowledge. 

The ancient things have passed. Behold, all things have become new. 

The letter gives way, the spirit abounds. 

The shadows! recede, the truth arrives. 

Melchisedek has been joined; the one without a mother is born without a 


father, 


Without a mother in the beginning, without a father in the latter times. 


Apart from the many examples of anaphora, rhyme, chiasmus, and antithe- 
sis, one is struck by the role which these figures play in pairing cola two 
by two. The anaphora tów... mów sets off the beginnings of clauses, 
while the homoeoteleuton Avesta — Upiotata and koA&Ceroi — qorite- 
Toi rounds them off; the role of Utroywpei — mAeovekret and mpórepov — 
Sevtepov is the same. Much sound play has been sought as well (for 
example, rraparrpéyouoiy — érreioépyeroa, ouvá&yeroa — ylveran, ógryrop — 
&rr&roop), and it performs a function similar to that of rhyme — to set off 
pairs of cola or commata as antithetical or parallel pairs. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through example after example, since 
they are easily found and just as easily analyzed; I will, however, indulge in 
one more, from the well-known Homily on the Entombment of Christ and 
Descent into Hades, attributed to Epiphanius of Salamis (fourth century), 
in order to point out how the cumulative use of anaphora and rhyme can 
mark off increasingly longer cola of varied word order and still create a 
strong sense of rhythmical flow: 


16 A play on words: oxiat could mean both "shadows" and “types” in the sense of spiritual symbols 
acting as allegorical prefigurations. 
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&v uéc co Dúo Cawv yvoobeis "Incoüs 6 8córrots: 
£v uécoo TATPOS Kal TrveUpacros TV 800 wv, 
Coot) êk Goof|s, ool, Cds yvopitópevos, 


Kai év uéc c a&yyéAwv Kal &vOposmroov Tfj p&rvn riKrÓpevos: 

Kai év uéc c 600 AaGv Albos &ákpoycoviatos keipevos: 

Kal Èv ÉO vópou koi TPOPNTÕV óuoÜ KNPUTTOLEVOS: 

ai èv uow Mwüoñ Kai HAia &rrl ToU dpous órrravópuevos: 

Kai év uécc THv 6500 Ano Tv Feds TH eUyvoyuovi Anot yvopitóuevos: 


Kal êv uécoo Tis rrapouongs Coss Kal Tis ueAAoUongs KPITTS aiwvios ka8eCÓuevos. 
(PG xum: 441) 


A 


In the midst of two living beings is Jesus the Son of God known. 

In the midst of the Father and the Spirit, the two living beings, 

Life of life, as they say, and revealed as living. 

And in the midst of angels and men born in a manger. 

And in the midst of two peoples laid as a cornerstone. 

And in the midst of both the law and the prophets announced. 

And in the midst of Moses and Elias seen on the mountain. 

And in the midst of two thieves recognized as God by the sensible thief 
And in the midst of the present life and of the future set as an eternal judge. 


The passage develops the theme of duality, in accordance with the larger 
theme of the two natures of Christ running through the homily. The clauses 
invariably begin on koi év uéow (“in the midst of") and end on some version 
of -duevos. There is, however, no apparent parallelism in the word order; 
the only unifying devices are the obligatory mention of two items (angels 
and men, two peoples, the law and the prophets, Moses and Elias) and 
a kind of chiasmus created by parechesis (Aadédv Aifos, vópou...ópo0, 
600 Anor&v Beds TH sUyvoxpovi Anot yvopitóusvos). Yet the identical 
beginnings and endings set a strong pace, and the clauses get progressively 
longer, leading to a sort of climax. Duality is discussed, rather than being 
introduced by paired cola or commata. But the effect of lending autonomy 
to the single clause and at the same time both juxtaposing and aligning it 
with its immediate neighbors is just as strong. 

Thus figures of redundance and symmetry almost always cause a disso- 
lution of the complex periodic sentence and establish the individual word 
and clause (whether paired or not) as basic rhythmical units. And they 
show yet another kind of rhythm — at least in Byzantine theory and prac- 
tice — that of the stress “responsion,” or identical distribution of stresses 
from clause to clause. Stress responsion seems to be one of the features 
which prompts the Byzantine rhetoricians to single out a particular figure 
as conspicuously rhythmical. The definition of parison, for example, as it 
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appears in an anonymous treatise on figures, requires rhythmical regularity 
in the form of responsion: 


TÒ 5€ Taploov yiveTal, órav 800 f| TAEiova KAA WAALIOTa HEV Kol TAS 
ouAAaBds loas Éyn- ei 5 ot GAAG Kal TO yévos Kal Tov &pituóv Kal éT1 
TOV xpóvov kai TOV PUBLSY, oiov TO Tiva THV &vOpcrrov KIVnYATa, riva 5 
Tov Tr8Tlkcov ÓópuńuaTa. ei TL pév oUv Trápicov, Kal ópoiokaréAnkrov, OU 
uty ef TL OUOIOKATAANKTOV, 1j9r] Kai Tróápicóv oTi TO HEV Y&p póvas TAS 
TeAguTaias cuAAaQós ópoias éxel, TO SE Ev Trdoals EXEL TAS cuykpoUotis 
Kal ópoiwosis. (Rhet. Gr., ed. Spengel m: 185-86)7 


Parison is formed when two or more cola have, most importantly, an equal 
number of syllables. If this is not the case, then [when they are] equivalent 
with respect to gender, number, and also tense and rhythm, as for example, 
“these are the motives of humans, while those, the impulses of apes.” If 
therefore, something is a parison, it is also homoiokatalékton [i.e. it has 
identical endings], but if it is homoiokatalékton, it may not be a parison 
yet. For the one [i.e. the homoiokatalékton] has the same final syllables only, 
while the other [i.e. the parison] has in everything similarity and also an 
identical beat [i.e. rhythm]. 


The amusing example about humans and apes is culled from Gregory of 
Nazianzus? and used to illustrate the definition of parison, a figure of 
symmetry that has to do with clauses of equal length — or equal num- 
ber of syllables, as Anonymous explains. But if the number of syllables is 
not identical between the clauses, it is still possible to have a parison, if 
there is grammatical equivalence between the parts of speech and equiv- 
alence in rhythm. The two cola in the sentence tiva vv &v0póxmov 
Kiwrjuaro, Tiva SE rv mkv ópuriuora differ by one syllable (10:11). 
However, they show grammatical equivalence in terms of case, gender, 
number, and syntactical order. In addition, they show an approximate stress 
responsion: 


Tiva TÕV &vOpcomrov KIVAT / XXX / XX / XX 
Tiva 8$ THv Tri8T]ko»v ópuripacra. / XXXX/ XX / XX 


7 An almost identical definition (without the examples) appears in a treatise on figures ascribed 
to Zonaeus, but identified as a compilation by the notorious sixteenth-century scribe and forger 
Constantine Palaeocappa; the material used goes back to a version of a treatise on figures authored 
by Alexander son of Numenius (Conley 2004). 

m Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 4.112: £8ely6r| yàp äv riva pév áv8pórrrov Kivipata, Tiva SE Tr8T]kcov 
purior (“It would have become clear what the motives of humans are and what the mimicries of 
apes are"). 

9 Following Lauxtermann 1998:24, who observes that the words kpóros and xpotors are used primarily 
by the Byzantine rhetoricians in reference to stress accent. 
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The stress responsion explains the reference to identical rhythm, a point 
made once again at the end — in a parison everything is identical, including 
the beat. The distinction between homoiokatalékton and parison serves 
to highlight the difference between cola which possess rhymed endings 
versus cola which show complete correspondence. Isosyllaby is preferred, 
but if impossible, then equivalency in everything else, including rhythm, 
will do. 

The same example appears, slightly modified, among the definitions of 
the twelfth-century teacher Gregory of Corinth. In listing several kinds of 
parison, he singles out one in particular, which he calls “perfect parison” 
(parison katholou): 


€oT1 5é Kal Érepov TAPIOOV TO Aeyóutvov OUT Trápicov KABOAOU, as TAPS 
TH Beoddya: GAAG LEV Aeóvrov ópyr]parra, GAAG SE TOT} KOOV puhuaTa, kod 
TAA, TOIOŬTOŞ Ó ToU &oERotis OTOAOS, TOIOUTOV TO ToU sUcspoÜUs T£Aos. 


(RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 1228) 


There is yet another parison, the so-called perfect parison, as in the example 
given by the Theologian [i.e. Gregory of Nazianzus]: "these are the impulses 
of lions, but those are the mimicries of apes"? and again, "such are the 
means of the impious, such is the end of the pious."" 


Ironically, the same phrase is used here to illustrate perfect equivalency — 
even if it is somewhat altered. But the slight alteration has produced an 
equal number of syllables between the clauses and a perfect pattern of 
responsion, which is the case for both examples: 


&AAÀa p£v AóvTov ópupaTa / XXX / Xx / XX 
&AAÀa SÈ ri8T]koov papripocro / XXX / xx / XX 
and 

Toi0UTos 6 ToU &csepoUs oTÓAos X/ XXxxx / / X 
To1loUTov TO ToU evoEBots TEAOS X/ XXxxxx / / X 


The definitions of the figures, of course, may vary widely from one author 
to the next; not everyone requires stress responsion in a parison (cf. Rabe 
1896: 321). But the point is that certain figures of balance were associated 
not only with syntactical or semantic symmetry but also with a percep- 
tible stress pattern echoed from one clause to the next. Other than that, 
homocoteleuton (grammatical rhyme) and, occasionally, homoiokatalékton 
(non-grammatical rhyme) also tend to produce similarly accented words, 
and, therefore, a strong stress pattern. Responsion, however, seems to bea 
frequent rhythmical device, used mostly alongside the figures but also on 


?? See above, p. 73 with n. 18. ?' Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 25.10. 
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its own. The quoted excerpt from Melito’s homily shows the following 
patterns: 


TraAadóv p£v KATH TOV vópov, XX / XXXX / X (1) 
Koivóv è KATA TÓv Aóyov, X/ XXXX/ x (2) 
Trpóoaipov 81& TOV TÚTOV, / XXXXX / X (3) 
Gidiov S1a THY xópw, / XXxxx/X (4) 
q9apróv 81& T')v ToU TpoßáTou opayńy, X/ XXXXX / Xx / (5) 
&o8aprov 81& Thv ToU Kupiou Carty, / XXXXXXX / Xx / (6) 
... TOAGLOS HEV Ó vópos, xx / xx/ x (7) 
Kalvos 68 ó Aóyos, x/xx/x (8) 
TPÓOKAIPOŞ Ó TUTTOS, / XXx/x (9) 
&t610s f] XÓpis, / Xxx / x (10) 
q9apróv TÒ mrpóperov, X/ x/xx (11) 
&o8apros ó küpios. / XXX/ XX (12) 


Many of the antithetical pairs of cola are in exact or approximate respon- 
sion: the first and second clause, for example, differ with only one unstressed 
syllable, easy to ignore since it is in the beginning of the clause — the rest 
of the pattern, including the number of unstressed syllables between the 
stresses, is identical. The same is true for the pair made up of the seventh 
and eighth clauses. The third and fourth clause as well as the ninth and 
tenth clause have an identical pattern, while the fifth and the sixth clauses 
end on a similar string and contain the same number of stresses, even if 
their distribution in the beginning of the clauses is slightly different. 

The excerpt from the Nativity Homily by Gregory of Nazianzus also 
shows regular responsion patterns: 


TAAL TO OKOTOS Aóeraü, / Xx / x / Xx (1) 
TOA TO PHS Uglorarat, /xx/x/xx (2) 
TAA AÏyUTTOS oKOTW koA&Gerod, / X / Xx / Xx / Xx (3) 
TAAL ‘lopanA oTUAQ pwotiletat. / XXx/ / xx / xx (4) 
6 Aaós, 6 ka&puevos ¿v oxórei Tis &yvolas, XX / xx / Xxx / Xxx / X (5) 
IDETO PÕS péya Tis ETIYVOOEWS. x/Xx//XXXX/XX (6) 
TÒ &pyaia mrapfjA0ev. xx/xx/x (7) 
iboU yéyove Ta TAVTO Kava. x//xxx/xx/ (8) 
TÒ ypépgpa Ürroy pei, X/ Xxxx / (9) 
TO TVEŬUA TTAEOVEKTET, X/ Xxxx / (10) 
ai oKlal Tapatpéxouo, xx /xx/ xx (11) 
fj AGs étreloepyeTat. xx /XXxx / XX (12) 


Here, however, responsion is not as frequent as in the excerpt by Melito. 
Only the paired clauses 1-2 and 9-10 are completely identical. The pairs 
3—4 and 11-12 show approximate responsion, while the rest do not seem to 
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show any repeated stress patterns. But we cannot expect regular patterns 
in every pair — otherwise, the discourse may turn into poetry and thus fall 
into the “worst of vices” for a prose oration. 

The point here is that many of the figures of balance and accumulation 
have a higher rhythmical value by virtue of their symmetry. They help bring 
out single cola and words as the ultimate carriers of rhythm. They group 
individual cola into pairs. And they may show stress responsion, which 
emphasizes not only the individual colon, but also the pair as a whole. 
As Klock’s analyses have demonstrated (1987: 219-60), Byzantine authors 
tend to alternate the use of such figures with the use of the cursus; in other 
words, the figures in themselves are perceived as sufficiently rhythmical to 
make additional rhythm markers unnecessary, if not excessive. The figures 
can sound off clause, period, and paragraph boundaries and so effect a 
rhythmical flow at the level of argument and idea. 


Homilies and accentual poetry 


One of the much-debated problems in Byzantine literary studies is the 
question of the transition from quantitative to accentual poetry. How did 
the ancient iambic trimeter or trochaic tetrameter, for example, yield their 
rhythms to the medieval stress-based verse forms, when the development 
of rhythmic patterns based on the stress accent does not seem related to 
the rhythmic patterns of classical quantitative poetry? And how can we 
explain the sudden and mysterious appearance of elaborate accentual verse 
forms in the sixth century, which seem to have no precedent or origin in 
Hellenistic or later poetry? 

It has been suggested before that the roots of accentual poetry must 
be sought in rhetorical prose; the idea has been proposed by Marc Laux- 
termann (1998 and 1999) and Wolfram Horandner (1995 and 1981: 21-6) 
in their studies on the twelve- and fifteen-syllable Byzantine verses. They 
have observed that the topic of accentual poetry, while wholly omitted 
by the Byzantine metricians, who concentrate exclusively on the prosody 
of classical and post-classical quantitative poetry, appears in the treatises 
of the Byzantine rhetoricians, where the vocabulary used to discuss prose 
rhythm and accentual verse is one and the same. Especially conspicuous is 
the use of the words (in various derivations) eurhythmos (“possessing good 
rhythm”) and brotos (strike, beat”) to refer to both rhetorical prose and the 
twelve- and fifteen-syllable verse (also called dodecasyllables and political 
verse). In other words, accentual poetry — or rather, the rhythm of accentual 
poetry — was perceived as “prosaic” and intimately related to rhetoric, as 
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Rhacendytes’ comments witness (Hórandner 1995: 289).”* In addition, 
both the Byzantine dodecasyllables and rhetorical prose are referred to as 
possessing the quality of gorgotés, or “rapidity/velocity.” Gorgotés, observes 
Lauxtermann, is a rhetorical term which refers to a rapid sequence of short 
clauses (Jd. 2.1 = Rabe 1913a: 312-20). The dodecasyllabic verse line usually 
divides into two nearly self-contained halves, which makes the poem as 
a whole flow rapidly in a quick succession of short clauses (Lauxtermann 
1998). In a rich argument about the origins of the political verse, Lauxter- 
mann suggests that Byzantine syllabic poetry and rhetorical prose share the 
characteristics of end-of-line stress regulation and paired colon structure. 
Stress regulation began to be employed originally to signal the end of a verse 
to an audience that had lost its ear to quantities, and eventually became 
a more or less fixed rule. In prose, stress regulation appears as the rule of 
the cursus as early as the fourth century in the orations of Himerius and 
Themistius (Lauxtermann 1999: 61-86). In addition, late antique poetry 
shows a tendency to combine the caesura with a strong sense pause in a way 
very similar to the pairing of clauses in rhetorical prose (Hérandner 1995: 
285—90). The poetic line virtually breaks up into two independent clauses, 
with stress regulation at the end; thus the effect is not unlike that of the par- 
allelistic and antithetical prose of the Asianic orators. In both, the sentences 
are made up of short fragments, and the clauses are no longer subordinated, 
but coordinated. This "poetic" fragmentation in prose begins earlier than 
the appearance of the short colon structure in poetry; thus, he says, there 
can hardly be any doubt that the syntactic structure of Byzantine poetry 
is based on the patterns of rhetorical prose (Lauxtermann 1999: 61-86). 
Therefore, accentual poetry is remarkably similar to oratorical prose in 
that stress is somewhat regulated at the end (more so in verse than in prose) 
and the structure is that of self-contained cola, the only difference being in 
syllable number, which in prose is basically unlimited, while in poetry it is 
fixed (Lauxtermann 1999: 69—96). 

These arguments certainly hold weight. Byzantine accentual poetry 
shares, in varying degrees, three basic characteristics: stress regulation, 
paired colon structure, and isosyllaby (Lauxtermann 1999: 86). The 


22 RhetGr., ed. Walz ut: 562: TO uévroi &v6upriuao1 xpfjo8o KoopEl èv AOV rà p£rpo, OUK ËOTI 
Sè ToUToQv iB1ov, GAAG TÄS &rAfis PTNTOPEias Kai Aoyoypapias Mov. ¿mei oUv Kal TH iappeia 
Aoyoypagia Tis &omw eÜpu8pos, (jÀoUc8o coi Kal TÒ £vOuunpocrikóv èv adtois (“The use of succint 
arguments indeed is rather an adornment to metrical discourse, and this is peculiar not only to 
meters but especially to rhetoric and speech-writing in general. Since, therefore, iambics are a kind 
of rhythmical speech-writing, let these employ short arguments as well [lit., let the short argument 
be sought by you in iambics as well]"). Cited by Hérandner 1995: 289; I am following his suggestion 
to take év@uptyao as "knappes Argumentieren,” although this translation obscures its stylistic 
connotation of capstone to an argument stated in compressed and antithetical form. 
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suggested affinity with rhetorical prose may be able to settle the vexing 
and long-standing question of the origins of Byzantine accentual poetry. 
As quantitative values gradually ceased to be perceived aurally in the first 
few centuries of the common era, a poetic line was only distinguishable as 
poetry by the equal number of its syllables, which, in rhythmical terms, 
is a rather insufficient criterion: purely syllabic poetry (if not anchored by 
music) is rhythmically unstable and tends to evolve into syllabotonic (that 
is, it begins to require stress regulation as well).? During the Byzantine 
period, quantitative metrics become a touchstone validating the educa- 
tion of the writer; as Maas (1903) has shown, in much Byzantine poetry 
accentual patterns were superimposed upon the quantitative prosody. In 
virtually all forms of popular accentual verses, the rule of isosyllaby is 
strictly observed,”* and the places of the stresses are usually regulated at 
the end of the hemi-stich or the end of the line. The political verse, for 
example, has a mandatory stress on syllable 14 and on either syllable 6 
or 8; apart from that, the stresses follow a general iambic pattern, as in 
the following excerpt from the oldest surviving sample of public imperial 
acclamations in political verse (the caesura is marked with |): 


{de TO čap TO yAUKU | r&v ETrAvaTEAAEl 
xapav Uyeiav kal Cory | Kai Thv eómpepiav 
åvõpayaðiav £k 8:00 | rois BaotAetor Poopadcov 
Kal vikny BeoSapntov | KaT& rÓv TroAeutoov. 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De ceremoniis, ed. 
Vogt 1935-39 11: 167)” 


Behold, sweet spring | sends forth again 

Happiness, health, life, | and wellness of days 
Strength from God | to the emperors of the Romans 
And God-given victory | over the enemies. 


3 On the origins of stress regulation, see Dihle 1954: 182-99: the first known examples of consistent 
regulation date from the first century AD and combine quantitative hexameters with an end-of- 
line word accented on the penultimate; other examples from the third and fourth centuries show 
quantitative anapaests with a paroxytone end-of-line word. The verses are found in the scholia of 
P. Oxy. 1.15 and xv.1795 (third and first centuries respectively) and in P. Oxy. 111.425 (second to third 
century) and Pap. Amherst 1.23 (fourth century). However, Michael Jeffreys 1981: 313-34 has pointed 
out that the influence of the dynamic stress accent is already felt in the classical meters of Antipater 
of Sidon (second century Bc) and Philip of Thessalonica (first century Bc). End-of-line and caesura 
stress regulation is also a feature of the hexameters of the fifth-century poet Nonnus of Panopolis 
and his school (Wifstrand 1933: 1-17). 

Eustathius of Thessalonica points out a tendency to increase the number of syllables in the political 
verse from fifteen to seventeen or more; however, he says, the extra syllables, which usually happen 
to be vowels in positions neighboring other vowels, are pronounced in a swift synizesis, so their 
length is concealed, preserving the pace of the rhythm (Van der Valk 1971-91 1: 19). Cf. Hórandner 
1995: 279-90. For more on that passage, see pp. 102-3. 

25 C£. Maas 1912a. 


2. 


EN 
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Each line is made up of two hemistichs, of eight and seven syllables respec- 
tively, and is divided by a strong caesura. Syllables 8 and 14 possess fixed 
stresses (except for the last line); the rest of the stresses follow a loose 
iambic pattern. Thus the rhythm depends not only on isosyllaby but also 
on the pairing of cola. Colon pairing is, according to Lauxtermann, a chief 
building principle of all accentual poetry between the fourth and tenth 
centuries (1999: 51) — and is, as we have seen, a chief building principle of 
much Asianic oratory as well as homiletic production later. 

What I should like to add to Lauxtermann’s already superbly made case 
is that homiletic oratory and accentual poetry also share the principle of 
stress “responsion,” whether related to figures of balance and accumulation 
or not. In liturgical poetic forms such as the kontakion and the canon, 
which, unlike the political verse, are strophic in organization, the number 
of syllables and places of accents are fixed in that all stanzas follow the 
syllabic and accentual scheme of the first (called heirmos). At the same 
time, the lines are comprised of self-contained cola, usually related by 
means of parallelism or antithesis. The earliest fully developed examples 
of this kind belong to Romanus the Melode (sixth century) and seem 
to have originated “spontaneously,” with little poetic precedent in Greek 
hymnography.?ó The following is an illustration culled from the opening 
stanzas of his famous Kontakion on the Nativity: 


a. Thy Estu BnoAcéu voie, Sede locuev- 
Ti Tougt|v év kpugfj nüpapev, Sette AdBoopev 
Tà ToU Tapadeioou évrós ToU omnàaiou . . . 


P. ó Tati TÄS UNTPOS yvauT Ulds &yévero, 
ó owtTtip TOV Bpepóv Bpépos év PaTVT EKEITO- 
dv KaTavootoa gnoiv fj TekoUca.. .. 

(Maas and Trypanis 1963: 1) 


1. Bethlehem opened Eden — come, let us see! 
The secret joy we have found — come, let us partake 
Of the things of paradise inside the cave... 


2. The Father of the mother engendered the Son at will 
The Savior of infants lay in the manger as an infant 
Contemplating Him, the birth-giver thus spoke. . . 


26 A number of scholars, however, have treated in detail the proximity between Romanos’ poetry and 
Syriac poetic forms such as the memra, madrasha, and sogitha (Grimme 1893; Maas 1910; Emereau 
1918: 97-166). Yet the discovery of Melito's homily (dated to the second century) makes it clear 
that the appearance of the kontakion cannot be attributed to Syriac influence alone (Wellesz 1961: 
185-97). 
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It is easy to see that in lines 1 and 2 of the first and second stanza, the 
stresses fall on syllables 3, 6, 7, 10, and 12 (with a caesura after syllable 6), 
while in line 3 of both stanzas they fall on syllables 5, 8, and r1 (with a 
caesura after syllable 6). At the same time, each following line looks similar 
to the preceding, owing to a high degree of syntactical and grammatical 
parallelism: nouns are aligned with nouns, verbs with verbs, and even case 
inflections with similar case inflections. In addition, the development of 
the sense is driven by antithesis and paradox: the paradise is contained 
inside a cave; the Savior of infants is lying in the crib as an infant, etc. The 
antithetical/paradoxical relationships are underscored by the approximate 
rhymes {Sapev — AdéBoopev and &yévero — £keiro. 

A more complex example of accentual responsion could be found in the 
lengthy Great Canon attributed to St. Andrew of Crete: 


éyyilel, uxt), TO TéAos, &yyiGe1 Kal oU gpovriGets, où% &roipóCn. 

6 Kaipós cuvrégvet, 81av&o ni. Eyyus érri Búpais ó kprrrjs EOTIV. 

as Svap, ws &v9os 6 xpóvos ToU Biou TpéxEl. TI UaTHY Taparrróus8o; 

&v&vryov, © wuxr| pou, Tas TIPaEEIS cou &s eipyé&oco a&vadoyilou, 

kai raras èT Sweo Tpocdyayé, Kal oTaydvas oráAatov Sakpúwv cov. 

eimé mappnoig Tas mpå, TAS EvBULTNOEIS XPIOTS Kai 81kodco8rri. 
(Apostoliké Diakonia tés Ekklésias tes Hellados 1876: 263) 


The end is near, o soul, it is near, but you do not care nor prepare. 
The time is drawing to a close, rise thyself; the judge is at the door. 
As a dream, as a flower passes the time of life. Why are we troubled in vain? 


Sober up, o my soul, consider the works you have done, 
And put them before your eyes, shedding rows of tears. 
Tell freely of your deeds and thoughts to Christ and be justified. 


The first line of the first stanza is comprised of twenty-one syllables and 
six stresses; the same number of syllables is repeated by the first line of the 
second stanza; the stresses are fixed on syllables 2, 5, 7, 10, 15, and 20. The 
pattern of the second line of the first stanza is repeated almost exactly in 
the second line of the second stanza (twenty-two syllables and stresses on 
syllables 3/2, 5, 9, 13/14, 16, 20), and so on. Each line is made up of two 
to three independent clauses, linked together either by punctuation or a 
simple kai, and in some sort of parallel or antithetical relation to each other 
or to the clauses from the preceding or following line. 

Accentual correspondence is a basic feature of religious poetry, whether 
it is liturgical or not. The eight-syllable hymn in honor of the Virgin Mary 
found in the tenth-century vita of St. John of Damascus (Lauxtermann 
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1999: 47) demonstrates not only end-of-line stress regulation and strong 
colon pairing, but also strong stress responsion: 


Somova TAVAYVE TEP f| TÒv Beóv pou TEkoŬoa 
61& Tas Beias sikóvas f| Seid pou ékórrn. 
(PG cxiv: 433) 


Most pure Lady and Mother, who gave birth to my God, 


Because of the holy icons my right hand was cut off. 
/ Xx / xx / x Xxx / xx / X 
XXX / xx / X XXx / xx / X 


Colon pairing, end-of-clause stress regulation (or the cursus), isosyllaby, 
and stress "responsion" are features also shared by a large number of homi- 
lies, and are most likely inherited from Asianic oratory. In what follows I will 
add more examples to my remarks on isosyllaby and stress responsion from 
the previous section. A rather hymnic passage in Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
Homily on the Nativity shows a striking amount of isosyllaby, accompanied 
by strategic responsion, in order to highlight affinities between staggered 
conceptual groups: 


Zotat È ToUTo TÕS; /xx/x/ 
uf) Trpó8upa oT&£Qavoocoptv, / / XXXX / Xx 
uf] xopoùs ovoTHoOMpEba, / X/ XX / Xx 
uf] koourjocopev &yuiás, / X/ Xxxx / 
uf) ó989oAuóv EOTIGO WED, / XX/ XX / Xx 
ut) &KoTWV karavATocpuev, / XX/ XX / xx 
uf) óogpnoiv ékxQnAUvopev, / / XXXX / XX 
ut] yeo KATATIOPVEUOWHEY, / / XXXX / XX 
uf áp XaploapEta, /x/xx/Xx 
Tas Trpoxelpois eis KaKiav dSois, XX / Xxx / xx / 
Kai £loó8o:s Tis &épaprias. XX / XXXX / X 
(Orat. 36.5) 


How, then, shall this be? 

Let us not crown the gates, 

Let us not gather up the choirs, 
Let us not prettify the streets, 

Let us not sate the eye, 

Let us not fill up the ear with the sound of flutes, 
Let us not pander to the senses, 
Let us not offer favors to the taste, 
Let us not spoil the touch 

With the ready ways of wickedness 
And the entrance of sin. 
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The passage purports to open up with an ecstatic picture of festivities, but 
is, in fact, a warning against excessive indulgence and an exhortation to a 
more spiritual celebration. In addition to the strongly rhythmic anaphora, 
syntactic parallelism, and occasional rhyme, we find a row of ten cola which 
consist predominantly of nine syllables each: 9 — 8- 8- 9- 9-9-9-8- 
1o — 9. While they all, taken together, form a graduated sequence leading to 
the revelation that too much merry-making ends in sin, some clauses are set 
off in pairs by means of accentual responsion. For example, uh dpfoAyov 
Eotidowpev and uh &xofiv KaTtauAtjoouev (“let us not sate the eye, let us 
not fill up the ear”) are clearly intended as a pair; accordingly, their stresses 
are in complete correspondence: /xx/xx/xx and /xx/xx/xx. Likewise, 
ut) óoopnoi éxOnAUvoouev and uh yevow karamopvevowpev (“let us not 
pander to the senses, let us not offer favors to [lit., prostitute] the taste”) 
form another pair, whose stresses are perfectly aligned: //xxxx/xx and 
/ / xxxx / xx. The effect is one of gradual and insidious build-up, which 
leads to the final bang: the ways of wickedness are ready at hand and the 
entrance of sin is easy. 

A different way of employing isosyllaby and responsion is offered by the 
beginning of Proclus’ Homily on Thomas Sunday, which alternates clauses 
of approximately the same syllable length: 


Aika TO ypéos &mo5o6oov piv’ u syll/4 str 
xp£&os k&pé TOV &rro$i1600vra TAOUTICOV Kal üu&s ApEAotv" 19 syll/6 str 
Trápewi TAAL UTroSeiEwv TOV Ocpyu&v 12 syll/4 str 
Tapa uv Thy apt &rrioroOvra Tfj ToU Lwtijpos dvaotdoer 19 syll/4 str 
Uotepov Sé eTA Thy Swi Kal Thy &onv 13 syll/4 str 


TlotevovTa TH Xpictó Kal KUpiov Kal Fedv adTov óvou&tovro?7 — 21 syll/6 str 


I have come to pay a debt owed to you, 

A debt that makes me who pay it rich and also is useful to you. 
I am here again to point at Thomas, 

Who at first doubted the resurrection of the Savior, 

But later, after he saw and touched, 


Believed in Christ and called him Lord and God. 


The first line contains syllables and 4 major words which carry spoken 
stresses; its pattern is repeated in the third and the fifth line, which have 
to syllables and stresses each. Similarly, the second, fourth, and sixth lines 
are made up of 19 to 21 syllables, with 6 — 4 — 6 major stresses. Lines 1, 3, 


?7 This is the text version which corresponds exactly to the translation into Old Church Slavic that 
appears in the tenth-century Codex Suprasliensis (Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 498; for more 
details, see Chapter 5 and Appendix A); it differs slightly from Leroy 1967: 237. 
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and 5 carry one kind of theme — the repayment of debt, the example of 
Thomas, and Thomas’ seeing and touching, while lines 2, 4, and 6 carry 
another — the riches that this “repayment” will bring, the initial unbelief, 
and the subsequent confession of the Lordship of Christ. In addition, 
lines 1, 3, and 5 show a strikingly similar distribution of the stresses (with 
the number of unstressed syllables between the last two stresses progressing 
from two to three to four): 


/ XX / xxx / xx / 
/ XX / Xxx / xxx / 
/ XX / Xxx / xxXxx / 


By contrast, lines 2, 4, and 6 show no discernible pattern. Thus we see the 
two themes of debt and riches rhythmically at once interwoven and set off 
against each other by means of isosyllaby and stress responsion. 

Similar syllabic regulation in relation to sense — although somewhat more 
fluid than in Proclus’ homily — shows the (Ps.-)Chrysostomian homily Oz 
Palm Sunday: 


&rmAaci&oore ovv Thy xapáv 10 syll/2 str 
611 TotoUTQy TradBoy yeyovate TATÉPESŞ 14 syll/4 str 
oitives Kal TH rois rrpeoBurépois &yvongévroc I5 syll/3 str 
Be0815dKTws &veugtiumoav: 10 syll/2 str 
émioTpéyarre TAS KaPSias úu&v él à rékvac Updv’ 18 syll/s str 
Kal uf] ponte ToUs óg8oApoUs Uu&v Trpós TAV ANGE 17 syll/4 str 
el è aùToÌ éo e 6 syll/1 str 

Kal &kovovtes OUK &koüUeTe' 10 syll/2 str 
Kal BAérrovres oU BAémere 8 syll/2 str 

xoi TNV Siapépete Trpós TH VITO" I3 syll/3 str 
AUTO! Up&v kprroi £covrai KATE Tov ToU ocrífjpos Aóyov. 18 syll/7 str 


(Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 325) 


Double, therefore, your joy, 

Because you have become fathers of such children, 
Who, taught by God, 

Shouted things unknown even to the elders. 

Turn your hearts towards your children, 

And do not close your eyes to the truth. 

If, however, you are those 

Who do not hear while listening, 

Nor see while looking, 

And are in vain at odds with the nurslings, 

They will become your judges according to the word of the Savior. 


The first four lines, which comprise a complete period, employ a rhyth- 
mically chiastic construction, where two lines of ro syllables and 4 stresses 
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each enclose two lines of 14 to 15 syllables and 2 to 3 stresses each. As in 
the previous example, the lines that have approximately equal number of 
syllables carry the same topic: the first line calls on the elders to double 
their joy, the fourth gives the final explanation of why they should rejoice. 
The second and third line refer to the children who proclaim Jesus as the 
Messiah. Lines 5 and 6 are an admonition to the elders not to close their 
eyes and hearts to the truth; they contain, respectively, 18 and 17 syllables 
and 5 and 4 stresses each. The next five lines amplify the admonition with 
a quote from Isaiah 6:9—10 (which also appears in Matthew 13:14-15) — 
that they look but do not see and listen but do not hear — and turn it 
into a warning, with a reference to Matthew 12:27 (that their sons will be 
their judges) — all seamlessly woven into the texture of the homily. The 
rhythmical principle is that of gradual accumulation. The admonitory line 
seven ("if, however, you are those") is the shortest, with 6 syllables and 
1 stress, followed by two parallel clauses of 1o and 8 syllables and 2 stresses, 
one clause of 13 syllables and 3 stresses, and the final warning, which is 
18 syllables and 7 stresses. Thus the rhythm of these passages is determined 
both by syllable length and stresses; however, it is not characterized by exact 
repetition but by variety, which is tied to the sense. 

Responsion can also serve to single out a certain idea, as in the popular 
Homily on the Entombment of Christ and Descent into Hades, traditionally 
attributed to Epiphanius of Salamis: 


yfi ¿pohan Kai hovyacev, / XX / XXX/XX 

óT1 Ó 6:65 capki ÜTVWOE, XXxx / x / / XX 

Kai Tous at aidvos Utrvotvtas &véotnoev. XXXX/ XX / xx / xX 

6 sòs év capki ré8vnke, XX/ xx / / xx 

Kal ó &6ng érpópatev. XX/ XX / xx 

ó Beds Trpós Bpax Umrvoos, XX/ xx/ / xx 

Kal ToUs év TH &6m é&]yeipe. XXXX/ XX / Xx 

TroU ToTE vOv eioiv ai TIPO Bpaxtos / XX / XXXXX / x 

Tapayat, Kal pœvai, Kal 9ópuBoi kar& ToU XpioToU, — xx/xx/x/Xxxxxx/ 
@ Trap&vopot; / X/ xx 

Tov oi 8fjpot, Kal évor&oeis, Kal TAES, / X/ Xxx / Xx / X 

kai rà OTTAa, Kai SOpata; XX/ XX / Xx 


TOU oi Bao1Aeis Kal iepeis kal kprrad oi KATAKPITOL; 

Tod ai AayTades Kal uáxapar Kal oi 990AA01 oi 
GTOKTOI 

Trou oi Aaoi, Kai TO ppúaypa, 

Kal fj KoVOTWdIA f] &ospvos; 


/ XXX / xxx / xx / xx / XX 
/ XX / Xx / Xxxx / xx / XX 


/ XX / Xx / XxX 
XXXX / Xx / XX 
(PG xm: 440) 
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The earth was frightened and became quiet, 

Because God fell asleep in the flesh 

And raised those who had been sleeping for ages. 

God died in the flesh 

And Hades trembled. 

God fell asleep for a little while 

And raised those in Hades. 

Where are now the tumult, the clamor, the racket 

From not long ago, 

[Which were] against Christ, o, law-transgressors? 

Where are the factions, the prosecution, the bands of soldiers? 
The arms and the spears? 

Where are the kings, the priests, and the condemned judges? 
The torches, the daggers, and the disorderly babble? 

Where are the crowds and the insolence? 

And the impious guard? 


Epiphanius has created rhythmical parallels between key points in this 
passage. The theme of 6 865 capxi Umvoocs (“because God fell asleep 
in the flesh, xx/x//xx”) is repeated rhythmically in àv capri téOvnKe 
(“died in the flesh, xx//xx”) and wpós Bpayt ttveoe (“fell asleep for a 
little while, xx//xx”), emphatically packing the stresses one after another. 
Similarly, Kai 6 &6ns étpdpakev (“and Hades trembled, xx/xx/xx”) is 
echoed in év T &8n 2Ehyeipe ("lifted up those in Hades, xx/xx/xx”), 
which explains the reason for Hades’ fear. Then follow a series of enu- 
merations, which closely resemble each other in that they are mostly 
composed of accentual dactyls: tapayai, Kai pwvai, xoi 9ópupo: (“the 
tumult, the racket, the clamor, xx/xx/x/xx”), Kai Tà STAG, Kal SdpaTa 
(“and the arms and the spears, xx/xx/xx”), Kai xprroi of KaTa&KpITOL 
(“and the condemned judges, xx/ xx/xx”), Tot ai AapTades Kal uáxaipa 
(“where are the torches and the daggers, /xx/xx/xx”), Kai oi 8PUAAOI oi 
&taxto (“and the disorderly babble, xx/xx/xx”), trot oi Aaoi, xoi TÒ 
ppvayya (“where the crowds and the insolence, /xx/xx/xx”), echoed at 
the end of the last comma xovotwSia fj &oeuvos (“and the impious guard, 
xx/xx/ xx"). The rhythm of the list is broken only by the phrase trot oí 
BaciAels Kal iepeïs (“where are the kings and the priests, /xxx/xxx/”), 
composed of accentual “paeons” that lend gravity to it and also resonate 
with the associated Sfyo1 Kal évotéoets (“the factions and the prosecution, 
/ Xxx/ x^). 

And finally, responsion could also signal the beginning and end of 
a period. Photius’ homily On Palm Sunday opens with a sophisticated 
description of the speaker's imaginary celebration in Bethany: 
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ÖTE THV Taldwv aoavva v rois UwioTtols &vapocvrov fj EKKANOIA COATICEL, 

Kal Tis AauTTp&s éketvns Kai 8eorrperreové&rns povis rods åkoaïs TOV T]xov 
éAKUOO, 

perápotos óAos yivoual Tfj TPOBULIA — 

SElVOV YAP f| xap& XPT|MA koivorroríjoot TV PUCIY 

Kal TOBOs OUK O15e pévetv KAIPOŬ TIPOTKAAOUVTOS — 

Kal Aoylouayv Ge1loTépwv Otiorépo Spoyeo Trepiépyopaa tiv BnPaviav 

Kal xeipas KPOTA xopeUov 

Kal CUVAYEAGCOUAL OKIPTAV TOTS vnTiois 

Tov éTtivikiov Uuvov cuykarapriGópevos AUTOS TH SeoTroTH, 

aoavva Èv rois UwioTols, 

EVAOYTLEVOS ó EPXOLEVOS EV OVONATI kupiov. (Laourdas 1959: 83) 

When, as the children cry out, “Hosanna in the highest,” the Church 

sounds her clarion call, 

and I draw into my ears that splendid and most God-becoming sound, 

I am altogether transported with zeal — 

for joy is a mighty thing to renew nature, 

and desire knows not how to wait when the time bids — 

and I go about Bethany in the course of godly thought, 

and I clap my hands and dance 

and leaping I join the troop of infants 

and fashion with then a victorious anthem for the Lord: 

“Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” (tr. Mango 1958: 153) 


In contrast with Proclus and Epiphanius’ excerpts, the clauses here are quite 
long and somewhat prosaic: the homily opens on a beautiful regular pattern 
(xxx / xxx / xxx / xxxx / xxxx/), but no sort of rhythmical regularity fol- 
lows until the very end of the period. Photius moves through the successive 
cola as if through a narrative — in fact, the opening is a narrative of sorts — he 
describes hearing the trumpet call, drawing it into his ears, and imagines 
himself journeying to Bethany, rejoicing with the children. The lack of 
discernible accentual rhythm, the unpredictable length of phrase, the loose 
parallelism, and the paratactic syntax lend an informal feel to this opening 
period and strengthen the personal touch of the first-person imaginary 
celebration. The last colon, however, gently brings the thought back to 
the opening phrase: evAoynyévos 6 épyópevos èv óvóuorri kupiou (“blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, xxx/xxx/xxxx/xxx/x”), 
It is a variation on the theme öte rv maiðwv woavvà èv rois Uwiotots 
&vapocvrov (when, as the children cry out, “Hosanna in the highest,’ 
Xxx / xxx / xxx / xxxx / x") and rounds off the thought as well as the period 
most suitably. The effect here is achieved by the contrast between the 
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rhythmically loose narrative and the repeated regular structure of the open- 
ing and closing cola. 

In other words, the rhythm of homiletic prose is built on much the 
same principles as that of accentual poetry: it is regulated with regard to 
number of syllables, position of stresses, and pairing of clauses. It is not 
surprising then that Rhacendytes should include a lengthy discussion on 
“iambic verses” (i.e. Byzantine dodecasyllables) in his Synopsis of the Art of 
Rhetoric (RhetGr., ed. Walz 111: 559-62), in which he recommends the same 
rhetorical practices for iambic verses as for a rhetorical discourse: be mindful 
of the development of the thoughts, adorn them with pointed arguments, 
avoid hiatus, and make your verses flow swiftly. Neither is it surprising that 
the Byzantines refer to accentual poetry as “prose-like” (katalogadén) and 
as possessing the same eurhythmia as prose speech (Lauxtermann 1999: 
83; Hérandner 1995: 285). However, stress regulation does not have the 
same effect in poetry as in prose. The fixed positions of the stresses in a 
poetic line reinforce the underlying rhythm and adjust the expectations 
of the ear in anticipation of the pattern. The fixed stresses in a rhetorical 
clause provide a kind of rhythmical echo, a “ring” (apéchésis), which sets off 
conspicuous themes against others in the ebb and flow of the argument. 
The distribution of responsion, of cursus forms, of euphony, and of figures 
of heightened rhythmicity is generally unpredictable and moves with the 
movements of the discourse — much like Siculus’ “living thing,” whose gait 
is likened to the rhythm of the speech. 

This is perhaps the place to make a few remarks about the general 
intelligibility of a Byzantine homily, against a persistent opinion that after 
the fourth or fifth century the Greek demotic public would not have 
been able to understand or appreciate a highly wrought speech composed 
in archaizing vocabulary.” Contrary to what we think, evidence of lively 
interaction between preacher and congregation speaks otherwise. One need 
only remember that the word ópiMo in Greek can mean “instruction” but 
also "conversation," and that excellent arguments have been brought forth 
on the affinity between the dialogic structure of St. Paul's epistles and the 
Stoic diatribe (Song 2004) — an approach alive in the Greek Church to 
this day. The homilies of the more famous and highly esteemed preachers 
were taken down stenographically, then copied and included in various 
collections; we have records of this practice not only in the early, but also 


28 Barkhuizen provides a list of objections to the intelligibility of Proclus homilies for the general 
ublic (Allen and Cunningham 1998: 186) — but argues the opposite. 
P g 8 PP 
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in the middle, Byzantine period.? They contain spontaneous remarks on 
unforeseen incidents — which generally indicates the level of engagement 
between preacher and audience. Applause was common and so were com- 
ments coming from the congregation — on the content of the homily, on 
the difficulty of hearing the preacher well, or on the excessive length of the 
exegesis.? There is a widespread assumption, as Jan Barkhizen remarks, 
that a rhetorically well-constructed sermon is less effective and less intelli- 
gible for the general public,” but in fact the opposite must have been true, 
to judge by the popularity of Proclus, whose homilies are an example of the 
Asianic style. Of course, one could always argue that the published version 
of the homilies differed from the ex tempore-delivered original; however, as 
Goodall (1979: 66—75) has demonstrated, Chrysostom’s “literary” homilies 
(those which were carefully composed beforehand and edited afterwards) 
differed from the ones taken down by means of shorthand only in struc- 
ture and order of thought, not language. Even though the language used 
in church was not the common, everyday language of the street and house- 
hold, the constant employment of biblical vocabulary and imagery, the use 
of typology and standard rhetorical topoi, combined with frequent expo- 
sure and memorization of the archaizing language of the church hymns, 
gave even the illiterate enough “training” to prepare them for a well- 
constructed sermon composed in the literary idiom. Diverse though it may 
have been, and often uneducated, the Byzantine public must have been able 
to understand its homilies to a much greater degree than we often assume — 
due perhaps, in no small part, to their indebtedness to Asianic rhythms and 
figurality. Even the most uneducated audience, says Cicero, is as good as 
any in judging the rhythm of an oration (Orat. 173 and 178).? Heightened 


?9 On stenography and the sermons of St. John Chrysostom in particular, see Goodall 1979: 62-74, 

who argues that the bulk of Chrysostom’s homiletic publication has been taken down by means of 

shorthand. On stenography in Middle Byzantine homilies, see Antonopoulou 1997: 101-2; also the 

remarks in Cunningham 1990: 44—45. 

Cunningham 1990: 34; Antonopoulou in Allen and Cunnungham 1998: 328-29; Allen in Allen and 

Cunningham 1998: 217-21. On rehearsed acclamations, see Antonopoulou 1997: 100-1. 

3t Barkhizen 2001: 187-89; see also Cunningham 1990: 46: literacy should not be regarded as a 
"necessary prerequisite for the comprehension of literary texts." 

32 On congregational participation in the performance of Romanus’ kontakia, see Koder 1997-99; on 

lay piety and memorization of biblical passages, see Parpulov 2010. 

It would be, of course, a mistake to put a// homiletic production under the umbrella of the Asianic 

style, which is, generally speaking, a more frequent feature of festal or panegyrical than exegetical 

homilies. After the seventh century, there is a deliberate attempt to raise the literary level of preaching 

(Cunningham 1996: 184); thereby homilies become more polished and carefully wroght, with hymnic 

parts alternating with more "straightforward" exegetical and deliberative parts. The surviving texts 

are often described as encomia — a term frequently used to signify not so much the genre as the level 

of rhetorical stylization, the use of commatic style, and conspicuous rhythms. The ninth century 


3 
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figurality and attention to rhythm are an aid to understanding content, 
not an impediment. 

That may be one of the reasons for the immense popularity of the Asianic 
style and its stylistic successor, the Byzantine festal homily. Positioned at 
the intersection of prose and poetry, it shares with Asianic oratory and with 
accentual poetry the conspicuous rhythmical features of syntactical pairing, 
stress responsion, and attention to the closing cadence. And it may be one 
of the missing links in the development of Byzantine accentual poetry, 
especially liturgical poetry — it is significant, for example, that Romanus’ 
highly wrought kontakia have often been described as “homilies in verse.” 
If Byzantine rhythmic theory regards the word cluster as the primary unit of 
rhythm and, by extension, the comma and the colon as the basic rhythmical 
line, then Byzantine practice — as it appears in festal homilies — illustrates 
what this means through stress “responsion,” figures of accumulation and 
parallelism, end-of-clause cadence, and rhyme. 

Is this correspondence simply a coincidence or a consciously sought and 
taught device? In the next chapter I turn to the question of how instruction 
in rhythm proceeded in the Byzantine “classroom” and whether it consisted 
of no more than a rigorous study of the classical texts or also made room 
for the contemporary linguistic reality. 


sees the appearance of compilations of homilies from the earlier fathers, arranged according to 
the liturgical calendar: Antonopoulou (1997: 109-11) connects the appearance of compilations with 
the general drop in the level of education among the population and among priests. Occasionally, 
Middle Byzantine typika would contain instructions for the reading of a patristic homily, either in 
full or in part, from a collection (Dmitrievskii 1895 1: 226-27). 


CHAPTER 3 


Dirhythmia in the Byzantine classroom 


For you will have united beautifully two into one: the meter of the 

feet and the rhythm of the stresses. A poem like this would be like a 

tree heavy with fruit, but also clothed with leaves for decoration. 
Maximus Planudes, Dialogue on Grammar 


If much of grammatical and rhetorical education in Byzantium consisted 
of acquiring fluency in the classical Attic dialect, in what way did teachers 
accommodate contemporary reality? How did they instruct in classical 
literature and stress-based rhythms at the same time, in order to allow their 
students to arrive at some of those magnificent creations discussed in the 
previous chapter? Here I suggest that the task was not as daunting as may 
seem at first. Formal Byzantine education did indeed consist of slow and 
meticulous training in the classics, and comprehension of the antiquated 
language of classical texts was taught alongside training in the practical 
production of such discourse. Yet the rupture we perceive between classical 
Greece and Byzantium was not as dramatic in the eyes of the Byzantine 
grammarians and rhetoricians — which is not to say that they were unaware 
of language changes and developments. Sensitizing students to the rhythms 
of classical literature began as early as their first attempts at an articulate 
performance ofa text. Yet the same literature was used to teach both classical 
and contemporary rhythms, as the grammatical commentaries and scholia 
witness. And if we consider the handling of rhythm in the rhetorical 
commentaries, the rhetoricians treated both quantitative and stress-based 
rhythms as subject to the same mathematical principles, uniting them 
under a common understanding and appreciation. 
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Little is known about the practical, day-to-day activities of the Byzantine 
teachers. An extensive literature exists on the institutional history of the 
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Byzantine schools, from the fourth century to the Palaeologan period; 
not much, however, is clear about what actually happened in the class- 
room. The best sources are perhaps Raffaella Cribiore's recent research on 
elementary and secondary education in Hellenistic Egypt and Malcolm 
Heath’s study of the teaching of rhetoric in the third century Ap? — if we 
assume a conservative pedagogical tradition, which was continued into the 
Byzantine period. Outlined briefly, late antique and Byzantine education 
proceeded in the following way: primary schooling was often undertaken 
at home, under the guidance of a tutor, or within the educational circle of 
a grammatistés (elementary school teacher), which could include children 
of different ages, the younger of whom were sometimes taught the letters 
by the more advanced students. They learned to recognize and trace the 
letters first, then to read and spell syllables, after which whole words and 
sentences were introduced. The process was unhurried and repetitive; the 
goal was to learn how to read and perform texts from classical poetry, 
drama, and oratory written in scriptio continua during the late antique and 
early Byzantine period and in minuscule with punctuation from the ninth 
century on. The duration and manner of elementary education varied, but, 
for the most part, by the age of ten or twelve children were able to read 
aloud whole passages from classical texts and may have had parts of them 
memorized. The child then moved on to study with the grammatikos, the 
grammar teacher. The study of grammar did not belong to the sphere of 
elementary education? it consisted of reading texts and explicating their 
linguistic, historical, and mythological meaning, and, in its more advanced 
stages, of identifying figures of speech and thought, as well as critiquing 
various textual and literary features.* The critical essays of Dionyssius of 
Halicarnassus, for example, clearly reveal what sophisticated judges of lit- 
erary and rhetorical merit grammatical education could produce? 


Notable studies are: Fuchs 1926; Hussey 1937; Browning 1977; Constantinides 1982; Dionisotti 1982; 
Lemerle 1986; Morgan 1998; Kalogeras 2000; Markopoulos 2008; as well as all the essays in Too 2001; 
other useful studies are Downey 1958; Moffat 1972 and 1977; Kakavoulis 1986; Browning 1992. 
Cribiore 1996 and 2001; Heath 2007. Perhaps the best description of the day-to-day classroom 
activities of the rhetoric teacher in late antiquity can be found in Libanius, Orat. 34 (English 
translation by Norman 2000): first came text study and analysis, then composition exercises, and, 
finally, declamation. An analysis of Palaeologan textbooks is offered in Fevronia Nousia's PhD thesis 
(2010), which presents paleographic evidence for classroom practices. 

Grammar appears in the curriculum around the first century aD (Marrou 1956: 274—84 and Morgan 
1998: 152—53) as a tool for understanding literature. 

For more on grammatical education, including the use of kanones (declension tables), vocabulary lists, 
etymologies, and, for the later period, epimerismoi (parsing exercises) and schedographiai (meticulous 
word-by-word analyses of short excerpts), see Browning 1997 (xvi): 21-34; Morgan 1998: 120ff.; and 
Cribiore 2001: 185-219. On orthography, see Schneider 1999. 

5 As Dionysius himself implies in his introduction to On Literary Composition (2), grammarians 
engaged in sophisticated stylistic criticism. 
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Alongside grammar, those students who had committed themselves to 
a full course of education would also study rhetoric and dialectic, before 
they moved on, at about the age of sixteen to eighteen, to the study of the 
specialized branches of knowledge, such as arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy.° The authors most widely taught in elementary, grammat- 
ical, and even rhetorical education were the poets and, most importantly, 
Homer, who was considered the poet par excellence and inventor of rhetoric. 
The Iliad was preferred over the Odyssey, with the first twelve books cov- 
ered almost unvaryingly (Cribiore 2001: 194). Homer was revisited at all 
stages of the educational process, as were other poets and tragedians, from 
the first attempts at reading to the advanced stages of grammar, as wit- 
nessed by Eustathius of Thessalonica’s sophisticated commentaries on the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Revisiting texts at different stages in education is a 
typical feature not only of Byzantine, but also Western medieval educa- 
tion (Woods 2010). Authors were first mined for gnomic sayings, typically 
one sentence long, which could be assigned for copying and memoriza- 
tion, and later proved useful in the composition of letters and orations. 
Complex textual analysis was introduced gradually, ranging from basic 
summary and text explication to advanced analysis of rhetorical strategy.” 
Homer's iad proved ideal for the purpose, with its abundant material for 
etymology, history, mythology, and oratory, as well as observations on psy- 
chology and everyday life. In addition, the J/iad, interpreted allegorically in 
Christian Byzantium, was considered the best reading in the inculcation of 
moral virtue. Other popular authors, including prose writers, were Hes- 
iod, Euripides,? Aristophanes,'? as well as Plato, Isocrates," Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, and Gregory of Nazianzus for the more advanced students. 


$ On the meaning of the term éyKUKAlos TraiSela or 2yKUKAIos rraíósuois (“all-rounded education”) 
and its flexibility, see Moffatt 1979 and Kalogeras 2000: 138-40. 

See Cribiore 2001. Plutarch's essay “How the young man should study poetry" in Moralia also seems 
to suggest that education proceeded from short, sententious quotations to longer excerpts. 

On the primacy of moral education (r&v maiðæwv é&ycyt)) in the Hellenistic and late antique 
periods, see Marrou 1956: 217-28; Morgan 1998: 120-51; Cribiore 2001: 185-244; also Quint. Inst. 
1.8—9; Byzantine education followed in the footsteps of its Hellenistic and late antique predecessors. 
The interpretation of Homer borrowed heavily from Heraclitus’ allegorical exegesis in Homeric 
Problems. 

Euripides was preferred over Aeschylus and Sophocles for his accessible language, especially the plays 
Phoenician Women, Orestes, and Hecuba, which could be studied for both moralistic sayings and 
rhetorical strategy in agonistic situations (Cribiore 2001: 199, and Cribiore in Too 2001: 241-59). 
Clouds, Frogs, and Wealth were preferred for their Attic vocabulary and didactic messages. 
Evagoras, Letter to Demonicus, and Letter to Nicocles were studied not only for their gnomic and 
protreptic character but also for argument strategy. On teaching informal argumentation in relation 
to syntax, see Chapter 4. 
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Rhetorical education generally took place within the circle of the 
professional teacher of rhetoric (sophistés), who was often also a public 
speaker (rhétor). While paraphrase, both simple and sophisticated, was the 
domain of the grammarians,” original composition was the sphere of the 
rhetoricians. Students began composing short texts based on the progym- 
nasmata (preliminary exercises), which were then followed by the composi- 
tion and performance of longer pieces of oratory or prose.'* Instruction was 
heavily based on models from classical literature, with some material culled 
from Christian authors. The curriculum was organized around a study of 
the five books of the Hermogenic corpus, which slowly took the students 
through the successive stages of invention of arguments, their effective 
arrangement, and their expression in appropriate language.? The rhetori- 
cal manuals and accompanying commentaries expounded relevant theory 
for the purposes of in-depth, overall understanding (epistémé), memoriza- 
tion, and reflection. The goal of rhetorical study was to create a person 
fluent in the production of powerful and elegant discourse in almost any 
genre, and the educational system worked spectacularly well to that end, as 
amply testified by the diverse output of a number of Byzantine intellectuals. 

When was the study of rhythm introduced in this rigorous curriculum? 
And in what way did it take place, given the fact that the majority of literary 
models came from the classical period and differed from the medieval idiom 
in vocabulary, grammar, syntax, and rhythm? 

Quintilian, who is our most complete source on rhetorical education 
in the Roman Empire, discusses prose rhythm within the section devoted 
to style, at the beginning of the chapter on sentence composition and 
immediately following the discussion of figures of thought and speech 
(Inst. 9.4). The main burden of teaching attention to rhythm seems to 
have fallen on the rhetorician, and only after the student had mastered the 
skills of analysis, invention, and arrangement. According to Quintilian, 
rhythm comes third in importance after word order and linkage between 


12 On the exercise of paraphrase, see Morgan 1998: 203-20 and passim, also Quint. Inst. 2.4. 

5 [n practice, of course, the educational subjects were not so neatly divided: occasionally grammarians 
would take upon themselves to teach progymnasmata exercises or rhetoricians would have to require 
paraphrase or other kinds of simple exercises from their students; see Quint. n5. 2.1-2 and Cribiore 
2001: 220-44. 

14 The Hellenistic and late antique practice of declamation does not seem to have survived in the 

Byzantine period. 

See above, pp. 33-34. The corpus was put together in the fifth or sixth century by an unknown edi- 

tor and was widely used in Byzantium until the fall of Constantinople, after which is migrated 

to the West. For Greek editions and a list of modern translations of the corpus, see Kraus 
2007a. Michel Patillon (2008: v-Ixxvi) argues that the corpus was comprised of seven additional 
books, to a total of twelve. 
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cola and commata (Inst. 9.4.45). It is given a thorough treatment, beginning 
with the difference between rhythm and meter and proceeding to practical 
examples, which are then followed by a discussion of the various types of 
sentence composition and their uses. Quintilian’s account is consistent with 
the evidence yielded by the Byzantine commentaries: rhythm is studied in 
the context of word arrangement and sentence composition. 

But that involved the practice as well as the theory of rhythm. At a more 
elementary level, the practice of language rhythm began at the same time as 
the focused study of grammar, that is, at the time when the young student 
learned how to read a text with attention to its dramatic performance. The 
second century Bc grammar handbook of Dionysius Thrax, an immensely 
popular text in the early to middle Byzantine classrooms, counts reading 
as one of the six parts of grammar: 


YPOLMATIKT EOTIV EuTrEIpin THV Tapa Trointais Te Kal ouyypagetoty os ETT 
TO TTOAU Aeyopévæv. uépn SE AUTHs EoTIV EE TIPATOV avayvwors évrpiprs 
KATE TPCT WSiav, SEUTEPOV EENYTOIS KATA TOUS EVUTTAPKXOVTAS TLOINTIKOUS 
TPÓTOUŞ, TPITOV YAWOO AY TE Kol ioTOPIAY TIPOXEIPOS ATIOSOOI1S, TETAPTOV 
&rupoAoyías EUPEOIS, TEUTITOV &vaoyias EKAOYIOUOS, EKTOV KpioIS TOI- 
u&rov, 8 81] KaAAIOTOV &omi TaVTOOV TOv v TH TEXVT. (GG 1.1: 5—6) 

Grammar is empirical knowledge of the general usage of poets and prose 
writers. It has six parts: first, expert reading with due regard to prosodic 
features; second, explanation of the poetic expressions found in the text; 
third, the ready provision of glosses and notes on particular words and on the 
subject matter; fourth, the discovery of etymologies; fifth, the working out 
of grammatical regularities; sixth, the critical appreciation of poetry, which 
is the finest part of all that the science embraces. (tr. after Robins 1993: 49)" 


Dionysius defines the parts of the grammatical art not according to abstract 
theoretical principles, but according to the pedagogical progression and 
coverage of the material. Reading comes first not only in the curriculum, 
but also in the daily order of textual analysis, and it involves due attention 
to prosody. Quintilian describes a similar teaching order: the grammaticus, 
he says, must first explain the parts of speech and the qualities of the 
metrical feet, which ought to become second nature in poetry so that they 
are felt also in rhetorical composition (Inst. 1.8.13). The teaching of reading 
was based primarily on classical poetry; Dionysius again gives the following 
definition: 


16 On the ancient controversy surrounding Dionysius’ use of the word éyrreipic (“practical knowledge, 
skill”), see Robins 1993: 44-6 and Cribiore 2001: 186. See also the Byzantine commentators: GG 1.3: 
165-67 (Sch. Vat.) and GG 1.3: 298 (Sch. Marc.). 
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&v&yvoocis oTi mompéárov i) cuyypappué&rov &s1aTITwTOS Trpogopó. 
a&vayvoottov È Kal’ ümókpiciv, KAT mpoocoó8íav, KAT BiaoTOAT. ÈK 
èv YAP Tfjs UTTOKpioEws Ti]v &perr]v, ¿K SE Tfj; Trpooco6ias Thy Téxvnv, EK 
Sè Tfj; SIMO ToAMjs TOV TrepiexyÓpevov voŭv ópóypev: iva Thy HEV Tpaycoeiav 
NEwWikas &vayvaynev, Thy SE kopoblav PiootiKds, TA SÈ &Aeyeia Atyupds, 
TO 8& Émos EUTOVEDS, THY SE Aupikt]y Troinolv EuMEAds, TOUS BE olkrous 
UMEIMEVOS Kol YOEPAS. TA YAP UT] TAP TAV TOUTOYV y1vópeva TAPATTPNOIV 
Kod TÒS THY TOINTÕV PETAS KATAPPITITET Kal TÒS É&etg TOV &vaylvwoKov- 
TOY KaTayeAdotous rrapiornotv. (GG 1.1: 6) 


Reading is the enunciation of verse or prose without any faults. One should 
read with due regard to dramatic presentation, prosodic features, and punc- 
tuation; from these we see, respectively, the merits [of the poet], the skill 
[of the reader], and the sense [of the text]. So one should read tragedy in 
a heroic style, comedy in a lively style, elegy in a clear and sweet voice, 
epic poetry earnestly, lyric poetry melodiously, and lamentations gently and 
mournfully. If these rules are not followed, the quality of the works read 
will be destroyed, and the conduct of the readers will appear ridiculous. (tr. 
after Robins 1993: 49)'7 


A competent student was expected to be able to recognize and enunciate 
correctly the words, the meter and rhythms, as well as perform the passage 
according to its sense and spirit. One must note that the type of reading 
Dionysius refers to is not the halting syllabizing of the elementary student. 
Rather, it is expert dramatic performance, intended to bring out all artistic 
features of a text, including its rhythm, in such a way that the listener be able 
to place the work easily within one of the five genre categories mentioned. 
The passage suggests well-established genre conventions of intoning texts. 
Accordingly, the idea of reading in the circle of the grammar teacher dif- 
fered dramatically from reading in the circle of the elementary teacher. A 
scholion on this passage dating possibly to late antiquity (belonging either 
to Melampus or Diomedes, GG 1.3: 12) explains that, according to the 
ancients, the parts of grammar are four: correction, expert reading, inter- 
pretation, and critical judgment ($10p0c»rikÓv, åvayvwoTikóv, ényntiKov 
Kod x«prrikóv). The young student would first take the books to a “corrector,” 
who would make “corrections,” lest “the young person should fall into a bad 
habit [of incorrect performance] by his reading blunders” (iva ph &rrroac- 
U£vov AUTO dvayvous 6 véos eis KaKTW Ëv &prrécn). Then the student 
would make his way to a “reading-teacher,” who would “teach him how 
to read according to the corrections of the corrector” (pds róv &voyvo- 
OTIKOV TOV OPEIAOVTA AUTOV SISAOKELV AVAYIVOOKELV KATA THY 816p0cc1v 


17 The additions are based on interpretations found in the Vatican Scholia, GG 1.3: 170-74. 
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ToU $10p8cxroO). Next, an “exegete” would “hand down the underlying 
interpretation” (tov é€nyntikov Tov dgeiAovta TrapadiSoven aÙT® Tiv 
éykeigévmy &pumvetav). Finally, a critic would perform the “highest” part 
of the teaching: point out whether the poems were composed “well or not, 
properly or not, fittingly or not” (kaAóss f| pavAws, 1) £v SéovTt 1) èv uif 
SéovT, Ñ eUKaipws | &Kaipos) with respect to their subject matter (GG 
1.3: 12, cf. Nagy 2000: 18-19). Nagy (2000) has contributed an illuminating 
interpretation on what “correcting the books” meant with regard to epic 
poetry. Being written in scriptio continua, texts did not normally contain 
accents, breathing marks, word divisions, or punctuation. The task of the 
“corrector” was to put in accents and punctuation, not everywhere, but only 
on those words that had to be pronounced on a pitch higher than the rest or 
needed to be separated by a pause. In other words, the “corrector” marked 
the musical contour and rhythm of the phrase, according to the performa- 
tive tradition of reciting epic poetry, which continued well into the second 
century AD. Later this tradition evolved simply into a knowledge of correct 
pronunciation (Nagy 2000: 18-19), and metrics began to be cited as one 
of the four “instruments” of grammar, together with linguistics, systematic 
grammar, and history (yAwoonyatikdv, perpikÓv, TEXVIKOV, ioropikÓv, 
GG 1.3: 170 [Sch. Vat.]). Thus the simple task of reading a text out loud 
involved an intimate knowledge of its rhythmical qualities. 

The teaching of reading becomes even more complicated as we move 
into the Byzantine period, to judge by the volume of explanations attached 
to its definition. As the language lost syllabic quantities and transformed the 
musical accent into stress, it became necessary to teach the students what 
syllable length and pitch meant. Accordingly, the Byzantine commentaries 
on Dionysius Thrax abound in elaboration on prosody. Prosody is usually 
defined either more extensively as reading "according to accent, syllable 
duration, breathings, and punctuation marks" (kat& róvous, KaT& xpó- 
vous, Karà rveUpacro, kocr& Tr&8n) or briefly as “accent, syllable duration, 
and breathing mark" (róvos, xpóvos, TveOua),? followed by detailed expla- 
nations of each term. The persistence and volume of attention devoted to 
prosodic features leaves no doubt that, despite the loss of syllabic quantity 
and musical accent, the Byzantine grammarians continued to require their 
students to read classical poetry according to the ancient pronunciation, in 
so far as that was possible. 


8 For example, GG 1.3: 16—24 (Melampus or Diomedes); GG 1.3: 125 (Choeroboscus); GG 1.3: 150-53 
(Sch. Vat); GG 1.3: 292 (Sch. Marc.). 
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How much of that was, however, possible? The scholiasts diligently 
explain that accent (tonos) is musical; hence, the etymology of the terms 
acute (oxys), grave (barys), and circumflex (perispómenos) reflects a raising 
or lowering of the voice.? That was the ideal pronunciation. In practical 
teaching, however, things probably looked somewhat different: students’ 
actual articulation was, perhaps, much closer to our own attempts to recite 
ancient poetry; in other words, the accent was pronounced as a combination 
of stress and pitch. Linguistically, this was a reasonable continuation of the 
tendency of Hellenistic Greek to lengthen vowels accented with the acute 
and to shorten unaccented vowels (Horrocks 1997: 67). However, it was 
certainly easier for Byzantine teachers to explain good reading in terms 
of correct stress accent only, and they did, occasionally, revert to that: 
the Vatican Scholia on Dionysius Thrax contain a passage that makes no 
mention of pitch whatsoever: 


&voywoooketv 86 [Sei] karà mpoocóiav, Tol Kab’ Sv Eye Tdvov f] Atis, 
OS UT] Kvayvaval TO Spos Ópós Kai TO &yvós ó KaBapds &yvos, KavTEUBEv 
eis TAG &yayeiv Tóv åkpoaThv, Kal &vrl ToU ópos, TUXOV 6 “YuNTTOS 7) 
To TnÜyerov f| Ti GAAO, dpov vogar, ijyouv TÒ USaTHBes ToU yóAakros, 
Kai TOAW &vrl ToU &yvós ó kaðapóş TO quróv ümroAofeiv Aéysc0o1 TOV 
&yvov- &yvos yep got puTov &yovov Kal &kaprrov. (GG 1.3: 170-71 [Sch. 


Vat.]) 


Reading must be carried out according to prosody, that is, according to 
the accent of the word, so as not to read dpos [mountain] as ópós [whey] 
or &yvós ó KaBapds [pure, clean] as &yvos [willow-tree], which would 
thereby mislead the listener to understand "mountain," perhaps Hymettus 
or Teygetus or some other one, instead of “whey,” that is to say, “the watery 
part of milk,” and again instead of “pure, clean” to understand “willow.” 
For the willow is a tree unborn and without fruit. 


The examples given in this scholion excerpt pertain to avoiding ambiguity 
through the correct placement of accent (since there were no written accents 
before the introduction of the minuscule script in the ninth century) and 
make no mention of pitch. A section on accent in another scholion (possibly 
authored by Stephanus in the sixth century) offers the following comment 
on Dionysius’ definition “accent is the sound of a harmoniously modulated 
voice" (róvos éotiv &miymois oovfis Evappoviou): 


Aéye SÈ TOV TÓvov eivai &rrí]y mou TÄS Evappoviou qovfis, Tyouv This £vóp- 
Opou, TOUTEOTI Tis &vOpoorrivns: uóvr yap fj ToU &vEpartrou qoi) £vapOpos: 


9 For example, GG 1.3: 22-24 (Melampus or Diomedes); GG 1.3: 125 (Choeroboscus); GG 1.3: 136 
(Porphyry). 
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Sev Kal pws 6 &vOpcorros, Os eivai AUTH pooretvosif| Tiva, Thy patiloucav 
Kal caqgnvitoucav TÈ EvTds ToU vow. ó8&v Kal évappóviós OTI, TOUTEOTIV 
ÉvapOpos, 1| 1rd Siavoias EKTrEUTIOMEVT] Kal elg 81&votav &vepyxopévn, f| Kal 
81£&081kT] kadera. (GG 1.3: 175 [Sch. Vat.]) 

He says that accent is the resonance of a harmonious sound, that is, of an 
articulate sound, which means human voice. For the human voice alone is 
articulate. Since man is also mortal, his voice is somehow luminous, that 
is, illuminating and clarifying the things inside the mind. Whence it is also 
harmonious, which is to say, articulate, or emanating from human reason 
and returning to reason, which is also called discursive.*° 


The passage is difficult to translate, since the author is punning on the 
similar sound of “man/mortal” (gos) and “light/luminance” (pds), from 
which he claims that human sound is “luminous” (gwteivoe15#}), which 
is a word derived from “light” (gas), but can be taken as related to 
“man/mortal” (gas) by homophony. In a delightfully Byzantine etymo- 
logical twist, then, the word “luminous” (gateivoeiS#)) is related to “illu- 
minating” (pwtiGoucav) and thereby to “discursive reasoning” (S1¢§081K?| 
Siavoia). Thus the meaning of “harmoniously modulated/melodious" 
(&vappóvios) is explained as “well articulated” (vap®pos) — and there is 
not a word about pitch. The next segment of Dionysius’ definition, “raised 
with the acute accent, level with the grave accent, and up and down with 
the circumflex” (ñ kor& &vé&raciw v TH feig, f] kocr& ópaiouòv év TH 
Bapeia, fj KaT& tTepikAaol èv TH Teplotr@pevn),” is interpreted by the 
same scholiast in terms of pure stress: 


&pr]xavóv EOT1 Pvt Sixa Toews &rroreAecOf|vod- ei yàp oor £omiw lp 
TETIANYUEVOS, Set SE Thy TATEW per& TaoEWS yiveoBal, OUK &v Ein gov 
Sixa TOvou: Ta ToivUY CUAAGBT] TOVH kéypryroa. Tv è TÓvoov oi pév elotv 
O€eis, oi SE Papeis: 6 yàp Trepio rroouevos OUVEETOS éoTIV ¿E AUOIV. doa 
Tolvuv T&v oUAAGRAV Tov ó&£Uv Éyouci TÓvov, TPÓTTOV TIVA rods <Ma > 
ouAAaBais éricki&(oucat Tov év attais Bopuv Te Kal óuaAóv TÓvov OUK 
&& oiv éaxovecGar. (GG 1.3: 175 [Sch. Vat.]) 


It is impossible to produce sound without force. Because if sound is a striking 
of the air, then it is necessary to perform the striking with force, and thus 
there would not be sound without accent. Each syllable, therefore, makes 
use of an accent. Some of the accents are acute, others are grave, while the 


© Cf. Arist. de An. 406-7. 

?' For more on the Byzantine use of homophony and its use to generate meaning, see Krausmüller 
2006. 

22 Tr. Robins 1993: 50. 
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circumflex is a synthesis of both. Those syllables which carry the acute, 
therefore, obscure the rest of the syllables in a certain way and do not allow 
the grave and level accent to be heard. 


This is a rather ingenious interpretation of a passage which obviously 
requires explaining accent in terms of “raising and lowering of the voice.” 
It is not clear whether the scholiast is lacking in education, whether he 
tries to adapt Dionysius’ definition to the Byzantine linguistic reality, or 
simply does not want to get his students involved in the complicated pitch 
business. Either way, the passage demonstrates that, along with the often- 
expressed goal to study and preserve ancient prosody — accompanied by 
laborious accounts of what it is,” some teachers frequently chose to discuss 
stress accent as well. 

A parallel treatment of pitch and stress accent, whether deliberate or 
not, could also be used as a teaching tool, elucidating points about ancient 
poetry. One late Byzantine teacher, for example, offers his students the fol- 
lowing parallel between ancient lyric poetry and Byzantine liturgical poetry: 


“Thv 8$ Aupikt]y Toino éupEedds:” AupiKt) Toino oUv éoiv f) TÒ &opocriké 
Tomata Trepi£xouca. Sei SE Tov momThv égrreipov eivai TÄS poucikfjs, 
iva uein KAADS Ta momuaTa, oiov é&v Tis BEAN Toroa kavóva, Trpóo- 
Tov Sei ueAioa Tov eippóv, etra &rrayayeiv TA Tpomrápia ioooVAAaBotvTa 
xoi dyotovotvTa TH tipuód Kai Tov oKoTrév &TrocwLovTa.”4 (GG 1.3: 569 


[Comm. Byz.]) 


“Lyric poetry [must be read] melodiously:” Lyric poetry encompasses musi- 

cal poems. It is necessary that the poet be experienced in music, so that 
he can set the poems to music well. For example, if someone wishes to 
compose a canon, he must first set the heirmos to music, then supply the 
troparia, which must have an equal number of syllables and the same accent 
placement as the heirmos and keep that metrical shape. 


A canon, the most popular form of Byzantine liturgical poetry, consists of 
stanzas (troparia) all metrically modeled on the first (heirmos), in the sense 
that they repeat the exact distribution of stress and syllable placement 
per line. In this passage, Dionysius’ rule that classical lyric poetry must be 
read “melodiously,” that is, performed according to music, is illustrated by 
recourse to Byzantine liturgical poetry, which was sung — an explanation 
easy for the students understand, since they were exposed to liturgical 


3 For example, GG 1.3: 140-42 and 204-8 (Sch. Vat.); 1.3: 347 (Sch. Marc.). 
24 On the meaning of the word oxotrds as the metrical shape or structure of a poem, see Hérandner 
2003. 
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music almost daily. However, liturgical poetry is based on stress accent. 
The scholiast is drawing a parallel between the fact that both lyric poetry 
and liturgical poetry were sung, as well as bringing the attention to the 
patterns of metrical responsion in lyric poetry and rhythmical responsion 
in liturgical poetry.” 

The point is that attention to rhythm was taught very early on in the 
process of schooling. Although teaching was heavily based on classical 
texts and was accompanied by the requisite rigor of memorizing syllable 
quantities and pitch contours, teachers found ways to refer to contemporary 
linguistic reality. Students were expected to perform texts according to 
correct prosody and rhythm, yet their classroom activities were not entirely 
divorced from the living medieval language, which gave them sensitivity 
to both classical prosody and contemporary rhythms. 

Attention to rhythmical theory is not lacking either. The term “rhythm” 
is found among the concepts defined in the beginning of the London Scholia 
on Dionysius’ treatise (GG 1.3: 451), along with various terms for the study 
of tragedy, comedy, and other kinds of poetry. Some of the commentaries 
contain more advanced discussions of the difference between rhythm and 
meter and how that affects syllable length: the Vatican Scholia, for example, 
explain that a long syllable is treated as having two time-lengths by the 
metricians, but the rhythmicians may assign three or even four time-lengths 
to it (GG 1.3: 205). Other theoretical comments range from technical issues, 
such as the difference between a semeion and a diseme (GG 1.3: 328 [Sch. 
Marc.]), to the educational value of rhythm, which prompted Solon to 
compose his paraenetic discourses in metered verse (GG 1.3: 163 [Sch. Vat.]). 
Instruction in rhythm was thought important not only from a practical 
standpoint but also as a theoretical discipline, even in the early stages of 
grammar. And while rigorous training in syllabic quantity and pitch may 
have sensitized the students to ancient quantitative rhythms, they certainly 
responded much better to stress rhythms — which were carefully pointed 
out, as we will see below. 


Advanced grammar: Eustathius of Thessalonica on Homer 


“Perfect knowledge [about literary matters],” says Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, “belongs to an age disciplined by grey hairs" (Comp. 1, tr. Roberts 


25 Wahlström 1970 has argued that accentual responsion can be analyzed as the melodic contour of 
ancient lyric poetry. 
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1910). Indeed, the immensely learned commentaries of Eustathius of Thes- 
salonica demonstrate that the study of grammar could become a scholarly 
occupation well beyond the classroom of the grammatikos. Eustathius' 
commentary on the iad, written for advanced students and educated 
readers, is clearly the fruit of many years of devoted study, the kind of 
"critique of poetry" said to be the "highest achievement of all that the 
art encompasses." While in Constantinople, Eustathius attracted a large 
circle of young people with literary aspirations (Wilson 1983: 197), and his 
commentary — composed at the request of his students — may have been 
intended as much for private study as for reading aloud in a social setting, 
if we are to judge by occasional public readings of scholia on the classics.” 

It would be difficult to accuse Eustathius of excessive laconicity. His 
voluminous commentaries, based on a number of no longer extant Hellenic 
sources, abound in technical, mythological, etymological, grammatical, 
and all other kinds of detail, mixed with insightful poetic and rhetorical 
judgment. His exposition on the opening line of the Jiad amounts to more 
than ten printed pages and includes everything from notes on etymology, 
word formation, grammatical declension, accent placement, meter and 
rhythm, to mythology, history, and philosophy. The majority of his scholia 
are, perhaps, not at the level of sophistication a modern scholar would 
expect of someone of Eustathius’ erudition,"7 and have thus acquired the 
reputation of a derivative work of inferior quality. After all, a mature 
critic would not stoop to point out the difference between the Attic and 
the Doric form of the vocative case of the name of the goddess Demeter 
(Afjunrep, A&paecrep [Van der Valk 1971—91 1: 19]), then list several synonyms 
of “wrath,” and go into a physiological explanation of how thymos causes 
blood agitation in the heart (Van der Valk 1971—91 1: 13). Yet we ought not 
to underestimate his purpose of providing a comprehensive study guide 
for his students — which is perhaps one of the chief motivations and goals 


26 The twelfth-century scholar and poet John Tzetzes refers to one such occasion when he relates, 
rather defensively, the following episode. He had been reading aloud parts of his commentary on 
a play by Aristophanes in a public setting, when someone from the audience insisted that his own 
book contained the same lines. Surprised, Tzetzes suggested that one of his students may have 
written down his lectures and published them without his consent, then took up the offending 
book and began to read from it, only to find out, amid laughter, that he was reading from either 
Oppian or Euripides (Wilson 1983: 192-93; Koster 1962: 953-54). Cf. Gaisford 1823: 157: scholia on 
Hesiod authored by Tzetzes contain an address to the audience, implying oral delivery. Cf. Paul 
Magdalino’s vivid description of the role of theatra as venues for public competition and display of 
oratorical prowess and erudition, which included the public performance of critical commentaries 
(Magdalino 1993: 352-56). 

Van der Valk’s introduction to the edition (1971-91 1: i-clx) provides a comprehensive overview and 
evaluation of the commentary. 
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for the commentary. And as a teaching guide, the commentary aims to 
offer not only comprehensive but also accessible explanations, occasionally 
illustrated by recourse to contemporary phenomena — as is the case with 
the often-quoted parallel between synizesis in Homer and the instances of 
extra syllables in a line of political verse: 


6t1 TO TINAniadSew AyiAfjos oU quoiKGs éxE1 ToU fjpooikoU pérpou ToU ¿K 
SakTUAwv Kal orov8eic v OUyKEILEVOU, GAA TABOs loxe, ô A&yeroa ouviN- 
ols. ai yàp Téooapes oUAAGBai, ai petà TOUS Téccopas TOSas i]youv TO 
68 Kal TO & Kal TO à Kal TO xi Eis SAKTUAOV KaTaAOyilovTal, ToU 58 Kal 
ToU © Aaupavouévov &vrl plas pakp&s... TÒ SE AUTO Kal CUVEKPÆVNOIS 
Ayeta, S10T1 TA TOV úo AeEewv qorevra v TH perpseio0at voobvroi 
oUKETL ws úo, GAN’ Hotrep àv TÅ govfj ToU Evds cuvavexpdOn Kal fj 
TOU ETEPOU Kal ws Ev TI GUM cuve6egovriüncav. Kal rrácxouct TOUTO 
QuciKós ai yaopuodiat you ai Tv povnévto eTAAANAIaL Kal CULTITCO- 
ctis... Kol SNAOVOI TOUTO qgavepós Kal oi 8nporikol OTIXOI oi TO TIAAaIOV 
MEV TPOXATKHs ToðıÇóuevo, KABA Kal AioxUAos ¿v Tlepoats Snol, dpi Sè 
TOAITIKOl óvouatópevot. UETPOV LEV yàp AUTOIS TEVTEKAISEKA OUAAGBal: oi 
SÈ TOAAO! Kal Eis ETTAKAISeKa 7) Kal TrAelovas AUTOUS TOTE TTAPEKTEIVOUOL 
ouAAaBas, aitives, ai TAgioves SNAAST TÕv TevteKaideKa, el uèv peT cup- 
paver AcAovVTAal, YeEADVTAI cos &ppu9pot Kal OKWTITOVTAL Gs TrOAUTIOSES: 
ei 5€ póvois êkpwvoŭvTaı KaBapois poveo, AavOavov TO TOAUTIOUV Éxouci 
Tfj TAXEIA cuvekgoovr|oet TOV POVTEVTV Kal GaCETaI Ó TPOXATKOS PUBLOS. 
évtatda 56 onveiwoat Kai OT1 érrirn6ss 6 Trointtys Exaou@Snoe 51a eUpuo- 
Topiav Kai ceuvóv SyKoV govfis, Os yiverod p£v Kal GAAws, UGALOTA Sè Sià 
THs ouvSpoptis TOU © Kal &, ds 8rnAoUo1tv oi Texvikoi. (Van der Valk 1971-91 
I: 19) 


The phrase “Achilles son of Peleus” does not sit naturally with the heroic 
meter, which consists of dactyls and spondees, but involves word modifica- 
tion, which is called synizesis. There are four syllables after the fourth foot, 
that is, 5 and , & and yi, which count for one dactyl, with 8€ and & 
pronounced together as one long syllable . . . The same word modification is 
called also synekphénesis, because the vowels of the two words are perceived, 
for the sake of the meter, not as two but as if the one were forced together 
with the other one, and both are pronounced as one. The vowels producing 
hiatus are modified naturally by being blended or collapsed together . . . This 
becomes clear also from the popular verses, which in antiquity were scanned 
as trochees — as Aeschylus shows in the Persians — but recently have come to 
be called *political." For their meter consists of fifteen syllables. But many 
would stretch out the number of syllables to sixteen or even more. If they 
are more than fifteen in an obvious way and separated by consonants, then 
the lines are laughed at as unrhythmical and derided as too long. But if 
they are pronounced with plain vowels only, the extra length escapes notice 
because of the quick enunciation of the vowels, and thus saves the trochaic 
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rhythm. Likewise here, mark how the poet has deliberately created hiatus 
on account of the broad pronunciation and grave weight of the sound — 
which happens in other ways too, but chiefly through the concurrence of & 
and &, as the manual-writers show. 


The point is that the first line of the Jad is still within metrical limits, 
although it contains an extra syllable. The two neighboring vowels in 
TInAni&dec are blended together to produce one long, and thus the line 
ends normally on a dactyl and a spondee. But the hiatus resulting from 
the word order (TlnAni&Sew AyiAfjos) lends gravity to the opening, points 
out Eustathius. He then draws a parallel with a contemporary verse form, 
that of the fifteen-syllable line (political verse), which is built not on the 
quantitative but syllabo-tonic principle. Even though a line of political 
verse should be made up of fifteen syllables only, frequently it runs as long 
as sixteen and more — but if neighboring vowels are pronounced quickly, the 
rhythm is preserved. In a line of dactylic hexameter, the two vowels simply 
blend into one long; while in the political verse, they are forced to take 
up the time interval equivalent to a single syllable. Like the scholiast who 
explains the performance of lyric poetry by recourse to liturgical music, 
Eustathius has chosen a contemporary poetic phenomenon as a point of 
entry into the intricacies of the dactylic hexameter. (This also happens 
to be one of the few extant references to the mechanics of the political 
verse.)? It is an explanation to which his students can relate easily, and 
which serves a double purpose: to teach a point about ancient metrics 
and to give details about Byzantine versification. And while Eustathius' 
much more important goal is to elucidate classical quantitative meters — 
he devotes a great deal of attention to metrical issues? — he does not shy 
away from contemporary rhythmics. 

For example, his comment on Jiad 9.122—23 (quoted in Chapter 1) makes 
the point that, in poetry, the ancients frowned on an overlap between met- 
rics and rhythmics — individual foot boundaries should not coincide with 
word or phrase boundaries within the line, because that would make the 
line rather too rhythmical. Two extra examples are adduced: one is Athena’s 
famous retort to Achilles (Z. 1.214) UBpids eivék& THOSE, oU 8 io KZ, rreT0EO 
©’ fhu ("on account of this hybris — but hold back and obey us," Van der 
Valk 1971—91 11: 671—2);?? another is from ///248.78, &v6' out’ TSdpEvEts TAR 
uipveiv out’ Áy&péuvav (“neither Idomeneus suffered to stay there, nor 


28 M. Jeffreys 1974: 147; Hórandner 1995: 282-83. 
29 On Eustathius as a metrist, see Van der Valk 1971—91 1: cxxxii-cxxxv. 
3° Cf. Consbruch 1906: 125. 
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Agamemnon”). They are meant illustrate what happens when the meter 
coincides with the rhythm. But what is even more conspicuous than 
the word-foot coincidence is that in the first example we have almost 
regular accentual “dactyls.” It could be pronounced with the following 
stresses: / xx / xx /xx/ xx/xxx/. Only the last word breaks the pattern. 
The second line is perhaps less regular but its rhythm is still apparent: 
/ xxxx / / / xxxx/ x. The stresses happen to coincide with the theses in the 
meter (which in the dactylic hexameter fall on the long syllable), and 
the coincidence between stress and dynamic thesis perfectly demonstrates 
the point: the quoted lines are a bit too rhythmical by both ancient and 
Byzantine standards. Eustathius has achieved a twofold pedagogical pur- 
pose: he has made a point about meter, which applies to ancient verse, and 
a point about rhythm, which could be related to contemporary verse or 
prose. 

Yet on a different occasion Eustathius commends a line for its swift, 
appropriate and natural rhythm, without mentioning anything about the 
meter: 


£y8a dpa KaAAOS ¿v Tpicl puao Kal Suot cuvbécpoits Kaipiov kal quotkóv 
Kal yopyóv, oU uħv mrepíepyov koi émirernoeupévoy KaTa rà Üorepov. 
ToloUTov yap Tr&vros TO “Beal £o re mrápsoTé TE love TE.” Ó pévroi ypas 
Trpós ÅOTEÏO UOV TO "vápkn TVIKTH, TÉPKN oxiot, revOls carr," TaÙTÒV 8 
eitteiv kocr& Tous Bio riCovras rrapocyeuio t], “yAauKou TPOTOUN, yoyypou 
KEQaAN,” £r SE Kal ó mrapioc oos TO “TUPds &npós, TUPdS KOTITds, TUPOS 
EuoTdés, Tupós TUNTOS” Kal doa 66 GAAa Tolatita — upia Sé eloiv ékeiva — 
KadAwTriZoucl pév yopyds kal evpUByos, oU uv ceuvads Kal quoti Kad’ 
“Ounpov. (Van der Valk 1971—91 1: 398) 


Behold here beauty in three words and two conjunctions, appropriate, 
natural, and swift-flowing, not indeed overwrought and belabored as the 
things that come afterwards. For such altogether is the phrase “goddesses 
you are, here you are, and you know” [//. 2.485]. Indeed [the things which] 
someone wrote wittingly, “a stewed electric ray, a split perch, a filled-up 
squid,” that is, stuffed squid, if we say the same in the common idiom, and 
“the first cut of a grey-fish, the head of a conger-eel,” and still even the parisa 
“dried cheese, shaved cheese, sliced cheese, curdled cheese"? and as many 
such as there are — they are innumerable — are beautiful in a swift-flowing 
and rhythmical way, but not indeed in a way stately and Homeric in nature. 


The excerpt from Athenaeus is commended for its wit and swift-flowing 
and pleasing rhythm (near-impossible to render accurately in English). 
The rhythm is created by pairs of isosyllabic words, whose stress patterns 


3! Deipnosophistae 7.46 Kaibel. 
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are identical from one pair to the next (except for one): the phrase vapxn 
TIVIKTH, TÉPKN oxio fj, reuOls caKTH (/ xx/ / xx/ x/x/) has internal accen- 
tual responsion; so does the next phrase yAaükou mporout|, yoyypou 
Kepa (/xxx/ /xxx/), as well as the following: tupds —npds, rupós 
KOTITOS, Tupóg EUOTds, TUPds rumrOg (x/x/x/x/x/x/x/x/). Their 
rhythm is "natural," according to Eustathius, and so is the rhythm of the 
Homeric line 0caí 2ote tapeoté te love Te, whose pattern (x/xx/x/x/xx) 
is also quite regular, although not as pronounced as the other three phrases. 
The keyword here is pleasing rhythm (eUpU6pas), not pleasing meter. 
Eustathius has singled out a line with a regular stress rhythm, which he 
reinforces with other examples of even more regular stress patterns — even 
though they come from Homer and Athenaeus. Again for a double purpose, 
one would surmise — to teach the classical material and to make a point 
about rhythm (which could be related to either classical or contemporary 
writing). 

On yet another occasion Eustathius does not hesitate to praise Homer — 
whether anachronistically or not — for achieving good rhythmics in lines 
that show regular accentual alternation and internal responsion, as well as 
the double accentual dactyl. Commenting on Jiad 22.386—87, he says: 


Spa SE Kal ws kaamos PUL Tporapo&uróvov Aé&eov TA KATH 
TlárpokAov, simav “Keita map vrjgooi vékug &KAauTOs d8onrros 
Tlé&rpokAos." 2x€1 56 KGAAOS TIPS TOUTE Kai TÒ Èv TEAEL oTlycov 800 rrápica 
TÒ “tote teadvtos,” Kai ““Extopos oùkéT é6vtos,” & kai iooSUvaue sior. 
(Van der Valk 1971-91 1v: 635) 


Behold also how he embellishes the things he said about Patroclus through 
the rhythm of proparoxytone words, saying, “By the ships Patroclus lay, 
dead, unlamented, unburied.” The two parisa before these at the end of 
the verses also have beauty: “this man having fallen” and “Hector being no 
more" [//. 22.383-84], and they are also equivalent in meaning. 


The three consecutive proparoxytone words &kAautos &BaTtTos Ma&tpoKAOs 
(/xx/ xx/xx) conspicuously form three feet of accentual dactyl, whose pat- 
tern is emphasized by the regularity of the preceding sequence Keita Tap 
vecori vékus (/xx/xx/x). In addition to that, the line as quoted ends 
on a double accentual dactyl, the preferred Byzantine closing cadence.” 
As the boundaries of the metrical feet do not coincide with individual 
words and therefore the poetic meter would have been considered “good,” 
Eustathius would not have had any reason to comment on the rhyth- 
mical features of these lines other than to point out their rhythmical 


32 The same is noted in Van der Valk 1971-91 11: 635 n. 1275.8-9 and Lindberg 1977: 161. 
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beauty — as he plainly does. His next comment refers to the ends of 
the preceding two lines, which, he says, are parisa and have beauty as well 
(that is, rhythmical beauty) and, in addition, are equivalent in meaning. 
The two phrases show regular responsion between the stresses of the last 
two words: ToUSe teodvtos (xxx/x) and otKét £óvrog (xxx/x). In other 
words, the meaning of “rhythm” here could clearly be interpreted in the 
contemporary, Byzantine, sense. 

Another, rather brief, example gives us an idea how accentually rhyth- 
mical sequences could become proverbs: 


ét1 EkAaiev èv fi Bpionis, Aéyouca, as épp£On, Tà Sokoüvra, “mi 
© gotevaxovto yuvaixes, TlérpokAov tpdgaow, oqóv © aùtăv koe 
Exd&otn.” TÒ St “TlatpoKAov Trpdgaow” koi eis Tapoipiav Uotepov étrece, 
Sr fjv exer eüpuOpov cuvrouíav Kai m18avórnra. Kol Aéyeroun él TÕV 
TIPOOTIOLOULEVOOY EV Troleiv T1 ià THvde Tiv& aitiav, TH Óvri SE GAAwS 
Totto TroioUvtev. (Van der Valk 1971-91 1v: 334) 


Because Briseis wept, speaking [under] pretense, as is said, “The women 
lamented, on the pretense of Patroclus’ [death], each their own sorrow" [//. 
19.302]. The phrase “on the pretense of Patroclus’ [death]” has later become 
a proverb, on account of its rhythmical brevity and persuasiveness. It is used 
with reference to those who pretend to do something for some reason, but 
do it for a reason different than that. 


The phrase T&tpoxAov trpdpaoiw has become a proverb because of its 
rhythmical brevity and persuasiveness, according to Eusthathius. It forms 
a double accentual dactyl (/xx/xx), and, in addition to that, has internal 
responsion. The sound play [p] - [tr] - [pr], which coincides with the 
ictus, reinforces the beat, especially since it is contrasted by the soft liquid 
[on] — [in] at the close of both words. It is persuasive — presumably on 
account of its succintness and accentual rhythmicity. 

Eustathius chief goal, among others, is to dispense knowledge about 
the intricacies of the dactylic hexameter — and he does that admirably well. 
In the process, however, he does not shy from recourse to contemporary 
rhythmic practice, in both verse and prose, as a parallel illustration meant 
to elucidate ancient meter as well as to instruct in what is well composed 
and rhythmical in contemporary, Byzantine, terms. 


Advanced rhetoric: John Siculus on Hermogenes 


The theoretical discussion of prose rhythm, that is, its last and most 
advanced step, came in the intermediate stages of rhetorical education. 
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A complex topic, it is introduced in detail after a study of the progymnas- 
mata and figural language (Quint. Inst. 9.4), and given continual attention 
through the more advanced stages of rhetorical education, as witnessed by 
the anonymous commentary on On Invention (RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2) and 
Planudes’ commentaries on On Invention and On Types of Style (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz v). The treatment of rhythm is again intended to serve a dual 
purpose: to make clear ancient teaching on meter and to put Hermogenes 
theory within the scope of the Byzantine understanding of meter and 
rhythm. Such is also Siculus’ perspective in his commentary on On Types 
of Style. 

Hermogenes' theory of style, covered toward the end of the “course” 
in rhetoric, presents a complex system, the culmination of multi-faceted 
developments in stylistic theory during the Hellenistic period. It has some 
Platonic qualities to it, as has been argued,” since it divides existing styles 
into seven ideal characteristics: clarity, grandeur, beauty, velocity, charac- 
ter, sincerity, and forcefulness. Several of these types are further described 
through individual characteristic features: clarity, for example, is divided 
into purity (a syntactical feature) and distinctness (which pertains to argu- 
ment sequence and arrangement), while character is divided into simplicity, 
sweetness, subtlety, and modesty.*+ Each style is discussed in several aspects, 
beginning with overall idea (ennoia) and progressing through approach 
(methodos), lexical expression (lexis), figure (schéma), clause (kélon), com- 
position (synthesis), and rhythm (rhythmos) — all amply illustrated with 
excerpts selected primarily from Demosthenes’ speeches. 

Hermogenes rates these elements in the following order of importance: 
idea, diction, figures of speech and of thought, and rhythm (Rabe 1913a: 
223). Yet rhythm, although ranked last, is immediately given a thorough 
consideration, rethought, and admitted to have more importance than 
the initial order would suggest. Rhythm is certainly crucial in poetry, says 
Hermogenes, and musicians would even argue that it matters more than 
the thought itself. Yet I will avoid pointless contentiousness, he continues, 
and invites his readers to determine the weight of rhythm as they please, so 
long as there is common understanding about the extent to which it should 
be employed in prose and the types appropriate to each style (Rabe 1913a: 
223). Rhythm is constructed from word arrangement (synthéké) and cadence 


5 Kennedy 1999: 121-23; Kustas 1973; Patillon 1988. 

34 Few studies exist on Hermogenes. The English terms have been borrowed from Wooten’s 
(1987) translation, which provides a useful overview of the treatise; a more detailed discussion 
appears in Lindberg 1977: 1-128. 
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(anapausis);> but its overall effect may not coincide with the individual 
elements — just as a house or a ship is not the same as the building materials 
used in putting it together (Rabe 1913a: 220).3° 

What Hermogenes implies — made clear and even amplified in Siculus — 
is that rhythm is fashioned by the overall context and by the placement, 
relations, and movement of its component parts. For example, the rhythmic 
effect of velocity is created by short and choppy clauses, swiftly running 
meters such as trochees, and a strict avoidance of hiatus, which would 
slow down the tempo (Rabe 1913a: 319—20). And if one were to observe 
all rules for composing a solemn passage, yet rather than stately dactyls 
and anapaests chose to end one's clauses on meters that depend for their 
effect on short vowels (such as the trochee and its relative the ionic), the 
solemn effect would be utterly lost (Rabe 1913a: 252). In addition, a general 
principle of Hermogenes’ theory of rhythm is the opposition between 
poetic rhythm, which is entechnic, and prose rhythm, which is — or at least 
ought to be — “natural” (Patillon 1988: 205-7). Rhythm in prose, although 
employing strings of established poetic metra, does not commit the fault 
of falling into conventional poetic sequences, nor uses meters so long that 
they would be recognized and anticipated — a theory articulated in detail 
by Dionysius. The key is that the rhythm of a passage ought to be of the 
same character as its overall stylistic quality and that it ought to be fairly 
diversified.” 

Hermogenes language is abstruse, convoluted, and difficult, even if 
his stylistic analyses are excellent. It is perhaps the level of illustration 
he provides as well as the systematic organization of stylistic modes and 
their flexible appllication that had earned him a permanent place in the 
curriculum. By contrast, Siculus’ commentary is a lively conversation, 
which often addresses the reader in the second person singular, takes issue 
with Hermogenes (RhetGr., ed. Walz vr: 282), blasts Dionysius (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vi: 351), digresses frequently, uses parallels with the sciences, 
repeats and summarizes often, and in general does everything a good 
teacher can to keep his students' attention on the matter at hand. Siculus 
expends considerable effort on metrical issues, and it is clear that his chief 
objective is to make sure that the characteristic features of each stylistic type, 


? Also translated as “pause” by Wooten 1987: 3 and Patillon 1988: 204, but understood in a similar 
way. 

36 Patillon 1988: 202-4 offers a systematic list of definitions of rhythm-related terms, such as trots, 
uérpov, KaTaAnfis, B&cis, and &v&rmravois. 

37 Patillon 1988: 205—7 offers a succinct discussion of Hermogenes’ treatment of syllable length and 
his reasons for taking natural syllable length as a basis for the idea of natural rhythm. 
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including their rhythmical peculiarities, have been properly understood and 
memorized. Quantitative meters and sequences get detailed explanations, 
illustrated with critical judgments on a range of ancient authors and, even 
more often, with excerpts from Gregory of Nazianzus (RhetGr., ed. Walz 
vi: 240).38 

Siculus defines rhythm as the resounding echo (apéchésis) of word 
arrangement (synthéké) and sound repetition (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 82, 
131, and 171). The key to achieving good arrangement, he says, is knowing 
the properties of metra in order to combine them harmoniously (RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vi: 170 and 350) while observing distance from readily recognizable 
poetic meters (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 373). Yet his outline of the principles 
of harmonious arrangement conforms to the Byzantine theoretical under- 
standing of rhythm and music, which looks at proportions of temporal 
durations. When Siculus says that purity and solemnity differ in that the 
former employs trochees or trochaic rhythms, while the latter employs 
dactyls, anapaests, spondees, paeons, and epitritic sequences (RhetGr., ed. 
Walz vr: 237), what he has in mind is that trochees and trochaic rhythms 
divide into a 2:1 ratio between arsis and thesis; dactyls, anapaests, and spon- 
dees have arsis equal to thesis (1:1 ratio); and paeons and epitrites follow, 
for the most part, a 3:2 (or 12:8) and 3:4 ratios (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 238). 
Similar proportions combine easily into harmonious sequences, while dis- 
similar proportions clash. Thus Hermogenes statement that, unlike dactyls 
and anapaests, trochaics and ionics are incongruent with the solemn style 
(Rabe 1913a: 252) is interpreted in the following way: both trochees (—v) 
and ionics (-—«v or vv—-) juxtapose long and short feet to the effect of 
achieving the “tripping” or “running” ratio of 2:1, which is unseemly for 
this style: "the long vowels elevate the discourse toward the solemn, but the 
short pull it in the opposite direction" — with a disorderly result (ai uopoi 
eis TO ceuvóv adpouci TOV Aóyov, &vrioTr civ aO 16v ai Bpoytica, RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vr: 241). Just as the kettle-drum (7homos) carries the rhythm away 
from the solemn and toward the rapid, observes Siculus, so the trochee will 
pick it up and run with it (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 246). 

The basic idea that rhythm is properly understood by means of its ratios 
is amply illustrated with analogies from music and arithmetic, and rounded 
off with references to anthropology and the visual arts. In a long passage 
explaining the relation of the epitritic ratio to music, Siculus says that the 
epitrite has received its name from the arithmetic relation of its temporal 
parts. It has four syllables, of which three are long and one is short; the latter 


38 Cf. Conley 2002-3, who analyzes the replacement of Demosthenes by Gregory of Nazianzus. 
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could occupy any of the four possible positions. Thus the word “epitrite” 
could refer to the number 1 4, which is to say, 8:6 (RhetGr., ed. Walz vt: 
238). (It is important to remember that the ratio is based on the relation 
between feet in arsis and feet in thesis, and not simply the relation of long 
to short syllables — the epitrite was considered to have two long feet in 
arsis and a long and a short in thesis, thus producing the temporal ratio 
of 3:4.)?? Likewise, says Siculus, music — which is made up of harmonies — 
is also defined by means of arithmetic ratios, whether we should take it 
as produced by an organ, a stringed instrument, or a flute. If a kithara 
string or a flute hole is pressed at a length double that of the first possible 
place from the beginning, the harmonic ratio produced is duple (that is, 
an octave) and is called Ziapasón — and so on, with all harmonic intervals 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vr: 238-39). Eventually, Siculus brings the discussion 
back to the question of rhythmic congruence, which he illustrates with 
another analogy from harmonic theory: 


ei yàp PTTAV TOdSv cUvOsois CENVOTIPETIT|S, TIPOSNAOY cs kal ó puðuòs 
eUNXos Tais dKoais TpoOTrTTTEL Kod &vappóvios: kaO&rrep fj Sià rac v THY 
Xopdav pEAwdia Tov 8rrAaociova Adyov Éyouca, Kal fj Sia Tecoópov Tov 
étritpitov. (RhetGr., ed. Walz vi: 248) 


For if the composition of the said feet [i.e. epitritic feet] is stately, it is evident 
that the rhythm meeting the ears would be both pleasing and harmonious, 
just like the melody which, played on the top and bottom note of the octave, 
has a ratio of 2:1 and, played on the first and fourth strings, a ratio of 4:3. 


Siculus is comparing rhythmic congruence to absolute consonance in har- 
monic ratios: a ratio of 2:1 (middle to high C in modern Western notation) 
makes a harmonious sound, and so does an interval of 4:3 (a fourth, or 
C to F in modern Western notation). Since Siculus’ students would have 
had some exposure to music theory at this point, such illustrations are not 
infrequent — and they appear in varying levels of complexity (cf. RhetGr., 
ed. Walz vi: 238). The point, however, is quite clear: that rhythm is not 
measured in absolute values but in relative proportions and within the 
overall context of movement from one component to the next. 

Siculus' illustrations are well within the scope of Aristoxenus rhythmic 
theory, which describes rhythm as time ratios rather than set sequences 
of temporal elements (R/yth. 12-22). What Siculus has done is simply 


39 See West’s analysis of Pindar’s First Pythian Ode (West 1992: 152-53). Although Aristoxenus regards 
the epitrite ratio as irrational (R/yth. 35), it is clear from Siculus as well as from Psellus' summary of 
Aristoxenus (Pearson 1990: 25) that for the Byzantines the epitritic ratio was considered acceptable. 
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apply Aristoxenus to Hermogenes in order to explain what rhythmic con- 
gruence and rhythmic dissonance are in regard to metrical sequences in 
prose. Perfect rhythmic harmony is not always desirable, of course; it is 
a characteristic feature of only very few stylistic types, such as solemnity 
(semnotés). Ear-grating rhythmic dissonance is also rare — one could, for 
example, expect it with asperity (trachytés). Most stylistic types display a 
mixture of various sorts of rhythms (AbetGr., ed. Walz vi: 121 and 351); 
their character is determined by the “ring” that the discourse as a whole 
gives off. And while Siculus clearly goes to some trouble to fill in gaps in his 
students’ knowledge of classical meters, his more important concern is to 
demonstrate the mathematical principles of rhythm. To think of rhythm 
in terms of time ratios is to possess a versatile tool of analysis, which could 
be used in both quantitative and stress-based prosody. 

It is again the concern with ratio and relative length that emerges in Sicu- 
lus’ involved account of the proper length for comma, colon, and period. 
The terms come from classical poetry, he explains. The rhythmicians define 
them on the basis of the length of the meter — for example, a stichos is that 
which is composed of no more than six syzygies (a syzygy is composed 
of two equal feet, such as the iambic or trochaic metron). That which 
consists of less than three metra is a colon, while a sequence shorter than a 
dimeter is a comma. Therefore, by imitation of the poets, the rhetoricians 
call anything between nine and seventeen syllables a colon, and anything 
from one to eight syllables a comma, while both poets and rhetoricians 
commonly refer to a phrase that completes a single thought as a stichos. 
Simply speaking, a comma encompasses two to three words, but it is not 
measured strictly according to the number feet or syllables. Siculus then 
proceeds to explain some of the structures of classical choral poetry, in 
which a period can consist of stichoi and cola together, called strophes, 
antistrophes, and epodes. They receive their names from their antiphonal 
performances: the strophe would be performed with the chorus turning 
one particular way, the antistrophe with the responding chorus turning the 
opposite way (east to west and vice versa), the epode — all together, while 
standing still. The entire structure is called a period (Rhet. Gr., ed. Walz vi: 
127—29). But there is another use for the terms strophe and antistrophe: 
each could be made up of differing meters, which nevertheless respond 
between the two structures. It is these things, continues Siculus, that the 
rhetoricians imitate: 


TAT TÄS &kpiPElas Gv TOSS Kai TV Todv Kal oxeriKÓs TIPOTHOEIS Kal 
&rroBóctis épy&Covraa ovsév fjrrov ravra oU, éEaipétoaos 56 èv TH KANEL 
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TH TETPAYOVA TV oynpé&rov Kal rà XIQOTÀ Kal oi &vricTpogol koi 
ai KaTa ouluyiav ETravaAnels, kal TA TOIOUTOTPOTIA KATH oxéociv eloly 
otep Biaiws tras eTaydoueva, Tas HEV TIPOTHOEIS Talis &rroSó0to1, Kal 
TaUTas Exeivats, & uh yivópeva PavAoy Tov pTopa Kal &rovov £Aéyyouciv. 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vr: 129) 

except for the exactness of meters and their division, [the rhetoricians] 
employ the shapes of the protases and apodoses not a whit less, and especially 
in the beautiful style. The tetragonal and the chiastic among the figures, as 
well as the antistrophes and the conjugate epanalepses, those and similar 
figures are in responsion, bringing in forcibly, as it were, the protases with the 
apodoses, these ones with those, which responsion — if it fails to transpire — 
exposes the orator as ill-trained and ill-paced. 


Siculus is drawing a parallel between the complex strophic structures of 
choral poetry and figures of speech involving heightened symmetry, such 
as the tetracolonic period, conjugate epanalepsis (that is, epanalepsis with 
words repeated in adjacent positions), chiasmus, and antistrophe (the mir- 
ror image of anaphora). His point is that the rhetoricians no less than 
the poets observe rhythmic correspondences in terms of relative propor- 
tions of syntactic structures. Just as strophe and antistrophe respond to 
each other metrically, so the individual cola of the tetracolonic period 
respond to each other in pairs by means of sound repetition, mirror syn- 
tax, and length of phrase. The lengthy explanation of the origin of the 
terms colon, comma, and period is designed not only to fill in gaps in 
students knowledge of ancient meters, but, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, to situate prose rhythm within the well-defined context of choral 
rhythm and dance, which is antiphonal, predictable, and highly symmet- 
rical as far as length of phrase and strophe is concerned. (More on that 
in Chapter 4.) The import is that the rhetorician should seek to achieve 
the same rhythmic shape or rhythmic proportions — without them, as 
Siculus observes, he will be exposed as ill-trained and ill-paced (the word 
&rovos literally means "enervated, unrhythmical"). Thus cola are not sim- 
ply longer than commata; rather, cola and commata relate to each other as 
the dimeter to the monometer, in other words, in a rough 2:1 ratio — which 
is one of the perfect ratios, according to Aristoxenus. Likewise, the period — 
frequently treated as a figure — ought to encompass in a symmetrical fashion 
phrases that relate to each other in a rational proportion. 

Siculus extends the analogies into the spheres of anthropology and visual 
arts. Here we come back to his elaborate simile between oratorical discourse 
and a living being whose limbs are represented by the cola, commata, and 
periods. A well-shaped body has members of proportionate length; likewise, 
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our composition ought to be concerned with putting together a harmo- 
nious shape. Meter and cadence pertain chiefly to the endings of the limbs; 
they ought to round off and adorn the expression of the whole in a suit- 
able fashion. The beauty of the body's movement — which is rhythm — 
hangs on the shape, length, and concluding motion of its members 
(RhetGr., Walz vi: 118 and 139; quoted fully on pp. 38-39). Indeed, one 
could compare discourse to the human soul, says Siculus in his Prolegomena 
to Hermogenes’ treatise. Just as the soul is a single thinking and spiritual 
entity, indivisible according to the principle of its nature (fj AoyiKh yuxńh 
TE Kal voepà KaTe uév TOV OVTIWSN Adyov pia Tis éori koi &61&qopos), 
yet divided and differentiated according to its judgments and its moods 
(kaT& 8& Tas TOV Kad’ Exactov yvoypas Kal Kpdoels SiaTre~opntat), so 
the ousia (nature) of a discourse is represented and shaped in its ypostaseis 
(realizations), which we have come to call “types of style.” And just like 
the painted image of a living thing, composition comes to represent its 
appearance (phantasia), while figures and rhythms come to represent its 
senses — in general, this likeness could be applied to every rhetorical term, 
such as diction, basis, and colon (Rabe 1913b: 399—400). 

Siculus here is clearly referring to the Byzantine understanding of the 
Trinity as ousia (being) and /ypostaseis (persons): the divine being/nature is 
one and indivisible, while the Persons are its realizations or types. The simile 
is extended to painted representations of animals, and even to living bodies. 
As a living thing breathes and moves through time, describing either elegant 
or unsightly movements with its body, so does rhythm move the body of 
an oratorical discourse to either grace or awkwardness. Rhythm cannot 
be thought of apart from the composition and length of the individual 
limbs, from their relative proportions and relations to one another. Yet, 
ultimately, rhythm springs from the “nature” of a discourse. Just as the 
individual make-up of a soul produces certain thoughts and moods, so the 
subject matter will demand one type of rhythm or another. 

The point I have been making so far is that Siculus presents Hermo- 
genes theory of rhythm as adapted to a very Byzantine understanding, 
which is based on relative temporal proportions and their placement in 
context rather than set metric/rhythmic sequences. (How well that works 
is an entirely different question — compare Planudes’ remark reprimand- 
ing Hermogenes for not understanding the difference between meter and 
rhythm, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 473.) Thus, although he clearly desires to 
see in his students correct understanding of classical meters, he seems 
even more concerned with placing those within the context of a theory of 
rhythm flexible enough to be useful with both classical and Byzantine texts. 
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Quantitative meters are one thing, important though they may be, but it 
is essential for a good rhetorician to understand the general principles of 
rhythm within the tradition of both classical and contemporary practice. 

And it is the same continuity of rhythmic practice that Eustathius seems 
to emphasize in his commentary on the Mad. Along with details about 
the finer points of the dactylic hexameter, Eustathius draws attention to 
differences between metrics and rhythmics, compares ancient tradition to 
Byzantine practice, highlights rhythmically pleasing sequences and gives an 
account of their life outside of Homer. Eustathius’ interest in accentual 
responsion and regular stress sequences has frequently caused him to be 
accused of either anachronistically muddling matters of ancient meter or 
simply misunderstanding Homeric practice (cf. Van der Valk 1971-91 11: 
635 n. 1275.8—9). Yet Eustathius’ concern may have been with tradition 
and relevance more than anything else. Likewise, the grammarians, whose 
charge was to teach the basics of literature and linguistics, made frequent 
recourse to contemporary practice, thus situating their teaching within the 
classical tradition and focusing on continuity rather than rupture. And if 
we are to trust Siculus that rhythm is one of the vital realizations of the soul 
of a discourse, we would certainly find the practice of teaching rhythm on 
all levels and in all aspects quite fitting. In the next chapter, I turn to the 
remarkable relationship between rhythm and argumentation. 


CHAPTER 4 


Argument, figure, and rhythm 


A rhythm is a promise [made] to the reader. 
Kenneth Burke, Lexicon rhetoricae 


Another look at the classroom commentaries on Hermogenes will tell us 
that Siculus’ analogy between the thought and rhythm of a discourse and 
the soul and movement of a living body runs much deeper than our usual 
understanding of a dichotomy — even a harmonious one — between content 
and expression. Siculus uses the theologically charged word hypostasis to 
describe the formal features of a discourse. An hypostasis (that is, Person) of 
the Trinity is not simply an “expression” of the divine being (ousia); it is its 
full realization and embodiment, all of it simultaneously in three Persons, 
both within and outside of time. Likewise rhythm, being an /ypostasis, 
is not a simple embellishment, a suitable form, or a fitting vehicle for a 
particular type of argumentative tenor. It realizes and drives the argument 
as much as it is driven and realized by it. 

The following three sections discuss, on the basis of two commentaries 
on the Hermogenic corpus,’ the rhythm and figurality of a basic unit of 
rhetorical argumentation, the enthymeme, along with one of its realiza- 
tions, the figure of the period, and its climactic accumulation in the form 
of a sequence of related periods, or pneuma. Figurality and rhythm, as I 
argue, are its defining characteristics, which deliver the persuasive impact 


* The two commentaries on Ps.-Hermogenes’ treatise On Invention are the anonymous commentary 
printed in RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 698-860 (which dates back to the tenth century or even earlier) and 
the thirteenth-century commentary of Maximus Planudes, printed in RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 363—436. 
They are not monolithic texts but compilations of various anonymous scholia, some of which date 
back to the Hellenistic period (see Chapter 1, nn. 19-20). In his edition Walz excludes duplicated 
parts, transferring material from Planudes to Anonymous and inserting cross-references to indicate 
what has been left out. (For more information on textual issues, see Rabe 1912 and Conley 1994: 
219-24.) Although it is difficult to say who the author of the material is or how much of the Planudes 
commentary, for example, was composed by Planudes himself, we can safely assume that all of the 
material has been compiled for teaching purposes and has been used in the Byzantine "classroom" at 
one point or another. For brevity, the author of the treatise On Invention is referred to as Hermogenes. 
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the enthymeme has been known for since Isocrates and Aristotle. By giving 
close attention to rhythm, the commentaries demonstrate the argumenta- 
tive possibilities of the form—content relationship. 


Enthymeme 


"The chief virtues of the enthymeme," says one commentator on Hermo- 
genes, "are the brevity of its cola and its pleasing rhythm." But what is the 
significance of rhythm in this staple unit of rhetorical argumentation? The 
enthymeme, as we usually define and teach it, is an abbreviated syllogism, 
one of whose premises has been suppressed because it is shared between 
speaker and audience. It is the informal counterpart to the dialectical 
syllogism, a type of rhetorical deductive argument which proceeds from 
probable — rather than certain — premises, and is concerned with matters 
of human affairs — rather than scientific certainties. In other words, it is a 
kind of truncated syllogism which leads to a probable conclusion — but a 
syllogism nonetheless." 

However, it has long been noted that restricting the enthymeme to a 
relaxed syllogism is problematic at best. It has also been argued that the 
enthymeme, as used in Isocrates, Aristotle, Anaximenes, and a long tradi- 
tion of later rhetorical commentators, is often characterized by figurality 
more than a strict adherence to the rules of argumentation and that it is an 
inference (at least in function) but not always syllogistic or inductive.’ It 
may be sheer inertia that still compels us to understand it exclusively as an 
informal (that is, abbreviated and less rigorous) counterpart to the syllo- 
gism. Unlike us, Hermogenes commentators seem quite comfortable with 
the enthymeme’s figurality. The fullest discussions of the enthymeme are 
usually found in two places: next to Hermogenes’ chapter on enthymeme 
in Book 3 of On Invention, and next to the chapter on period in Book 4. 
They generally begin by listing several definitions of the enthymeme, such 
as that in Planudes’ commentary: 


évOUunud oTi cuvsorpoaguévos ouoyiopòs åts Kab’ Ev &Eicopo" 
Érepoi é paoi, ws évOUunpé& ¿oTi TOU TPOT|yOULEVOU ETTIXEIPTUATOS 
OUUTIEPAOUA, Trpooayóuevoy TH CrTHYATI ¿v MG mepióðw. Siapeper Sè 


? The enthymeme has, in the past one hundred years, accumulated a large bibliography, collected by 
Poster (n. d.); a brief but comprehensive account of theoretical developments is found in Kraus 1994. 

3 Conley 1984; Poster 1992; Green 1995; Burnyeat 1996; Hunger 2000; Walker 2000b: 154-84; Kraus 
2007b. Green's argument on the impossibility to reduce Aristotle’s enthymeme to a syllogism, Kraus’ 
discussion of the figurality of the enthymeme in Roman rhetoric, and Walker’s on the development 
of the enthymeme in early Greek rhetorical thought are most relevant to this chapter. 
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OUAAOYIOUOS S1AAEKTIKOS EVOULTMUATOS, OTI EV HEV TH DUAADYIOUD TavTa 
TÒ AńupaTa Ti8ÉvT&g KaTa THY idiav Ta&Elv érigépopev To cuumépacpoc 
êv S& TH éeévOuunyat: oU TavTa TH Mippera Tfjg émi1Qop&s eimeiv 
é&vayKaiov... Kal oUTw èv AAé&av8pos. NeokAfjs Sé qnoi, ÖT! 6 pév cuA- 
Aoyicyuós EK ANUUATOV Kal érripop&s OUVEOTNKE’ TO SE EvOUUNLA Trap TO 
émixelipnpa: ouveNnuuévæs ékoéperoi Kab’ Ev &Eicpa Hous Kal rráGous, 
£o8' Ste ouvavapeptypeveov. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 403-4) 

An enthymeme is a succinct syllogism, imperfect in so far as it is articulated 
in one proposition. But others say that the enthymeme is the conclusion 
to the preceding epicheireme,* completing the issue at hand within a single 
period. The enthymeme differs from the dialectical syllogism in that in the 
syllogism all premises are laid down and the conclusion follows according to 
a specific order, but with the enthymeme it is not necessary to articulate all 
premises of the conclusion... That is [what it is], according to Alexander. 
Neocles, on the other hand, says that the syllogism consists of premises and 
a conclusion, but the enthymeme is produced like the epicheireme, in a 
compact form, from a single proposition on the basis of ethos and pathos, 
at times intertwined. 


The first definition is somewhat reminiscent of Aristotle, who defines the 
enthymeme as the counterpart to the dialectical syllogism, which could be 
derived from fewer premises, since the rest is understood and shared by 
the hearers (RA. 1.2.13); the exact wording here in the commentary may 
be a product of the Peripatetic tradition. The second definition belongs 
to Hermogenes (Rabe 1913a: 151-52), but also appears in an earlier text by 
Anonymous Seguerianus (Dilts and Kennedy 1997: 44-45). The sources 
for the third and the fourth are, respectively, Alexander son of Numenius 
and Neocles, both second-century rhetoricians (Dilts and Kennedy 1997: 
xiii). A few pages later, in a chapter on the period, Planudes lists yet another 
definition: “the enthymeme is a combination of diverse parts in a manner 
of probability, that is, a joining of them to each other, or a syllogism that 
leaves the reasoning to the hearers” (évOUunud Zoi eikóroos SieoTTApLEVOOV 
cUAMoyf iioi ouvaywyh TROS GAANAG, N DUAAOYIONOS KATAAEITTOV Tols 
&kovoual Aoyicyuóv, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 421). The anonymous commen- 
tary on Hermogenes printed in Walz's seventh volume will add its own share 
to the muddle: "According to Neocles, the enthymeme is language which, 


* The term "epicheireme" is used in Oz Invention to mean the reason supporting a proposition (Rabe 
1912: 140—48; Kennedy 2005: 85-97), but not consistently so. In the third section of Book 4 (“On 
the period"), the sense of "epicheireme" seems to be a fully fledged argumentative unit, consisting 
of proposition, supporting reason, and proof: “a true period completes an epicheireme, which some 
call ‘enthymeme,’ not only in the figure but also in the thought." Hermogenes does not provide an 
example in this section; cf. Rhetorica ad Herennium 2.2 and Quint. Inst. 5.1. 

5 On Aristotle definition of the enthymeme and the question of &reAf|s, see Green 1995. 
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given that some things have been laid down concerning the issue at hand, 
or concerning an antecedent, and given that the listeners share some agree- 
ments, delivers the outcome compactly and summarily” (év6Uynud otv, 
as NeokAfis, AOyos TTPOEIPNMEVOOV TIVO Tepi TOU CrTOULEVOU ï Tepi TOU 
Kaðnyouuévou auToU, Kai Tiva 5€ cuvrynoiv éyóvrov Tdv AKpoaTar, 
TO évdéov KeaAalwdas Kai cuveWugévos mpooTi8els, RhetGr., ed. Walz 
VII.2: 762—63).° 

Granted, no one reading these definitions is likely to arrive at a clear 
understanding of what an enthymeme is, much less a teenage student. 
Planudes, however, makes absolutely no attempt to “harmonize” incon- 
sistencies or explain away glaring contradictions — and neither does 
the Anonymous Commentator. Planudes proceeds directly to enumer- 
ate twenty-one topics for inventing enthymemes. Anonymous, going in 
an obviously unorthodox manner, lists the topics first, and then moves to 
discuss the definitions. It is apparent that neither is particularly disturbed 
by their incompatibility — perhaps because they find it impossible to force 
the enthymeme into a strictly spelled-out, narrow definition. Because the 
enthymeme could be, as is apparent from the topic examples, a compressed 
syllogism. And it could be a “combination of diverse parts.” And it could 
be the conclusion to an epicheireme, a kind of antithetical punchline for a 
fully-fledged argument. And it could be other things as well. In an effort to 
come up with a definition so broad that it covers all possibilities, Anony- 
mous says: “an enthymeme is that which has its force and formation in the 
specific notion” (2vOUunu& éo1 TO £v TO &1&vor]uocri Exov Tv SUvayt Kal 
Tfjv ovotaow) — which, admittedly, does not do much to help describe 
the enthymeme. Yet Anonymous will continue to specify that a “notion 
is something produced from contradictions in the figure of consequents" 
(Sidvoia yap oTi Tis £k uåxns Aeyouevn èv &xoAov8tas oxhuaTı, RhbetGr., 
ed. Walz vul.2: 762, italics mine).” 

It is this figurality that comes across clearly in the subsequent discus- 
sions of the enthymeme. Compelled to distinguish the enthymeme from 
the epicheireme as well as throw some light on its relationship with the 
syllogism, Anonymous eventually gets involved in contrasting the form of 
the Peripatetic syllogism with that of the Stoic inference. The enthymeme, 
he says, differs from the epicheireme in that the latter is an expression 
of a proposition plus a partial argument of the issue at hand, while the 
former is the syntactical closure of an articulated epicheireme, along with 


$ Cf. Anonymous Seguerianus 157 (Dilts and Kennedy 1997: 44-45). 
7 Cf. Quint. Inst. 5.14, where Quintilian lists a number of Greek ideas about the enthymeme, including 
the one above; the same wording appears also in Demetrius (Demetr. Eloc. 30). 
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proof. They differ from each other in the treatment of the material (1&6 
METOAXEIPIONS): 


av p&v yàp pEepins TV Trio riv els re TIPOTAOW Kal AÑUA Kal CUUTIEPAOLG, 
étrixeipnua yéyovev: éav Sè Teis TA mponyoúpeva ópia cuoTpéyas 
&mevéykns Ti évOuunpemikóg e€oioeis. NeokAfjg 58 oUTo noi: To Sé 
&vOuurjpacros TO émyelpnpa TAUTT Siagépel, T] TO pev émyelpnpo TI TOv 
Anpp&rov TrapapuBiay Tapéxel TO 8$ èvðúunua èp’ SpoAoyoupEvols Tiolv 
tpdsiow. (RhetGr., ed. Walz vir.2: 763—64) 


me 


Should you distribute the proof into a proposition, premise, and conclusion, 
it will become an epicheireme. But if, having articulated the preceding parts 
tersely, you assert something, you will bring it out enthymematically. Yet 
this is what Neocles says: the epicheireme differs from the enthymeme in 
that it supplies an explanation of the premises; the enthymeme, however, 
proceeds from things agreed upon. 


Anonymous adduces the following simple illustration for epicheireme: this 
man has stolen, since he is in possession of the stolen goods, which he 
would not have had with him unless he had stolen them — therefore, he 
is a thief. Here is the same example converted into an enthymeme: you 
are in possession, thus you are a thief. In addition to the clear stylistic 
difference between enthymeme and epicheireme, the commentators are 
also concerned with how much can be inferred from what is expressed. 
Anonymous will go on to explain the extent of the concept of “things 
agreed upon." The syllogism, he says, could proceed in two ways: either 
the conclusion is placed first as a proposition, followed by the premises, 
or the premises are placed first, followed by the conclusion. A conclusion, 
however, never appears without a proposition. Indeed, it is sometimes 
necessary to withhold the conclusion until the end, just as Demosthenes 
does when he first deduces a general conclusion by means of the premises, 
and only then articulates the proposition, that Callias (possibly Conon?) 
is nobler than Themistocles (Dem. 20.71—74). It is necessary to do this, 
adds Anonymous, if the listeners hold the opposite opinion to what you 
intend to argue (that is, if the audience thinks Themistocles is nobler 
than Conon, RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 764). In other words, in some cases 
the premises may be shared between speaker and audience, but not the 
particulars of the conclusion — in which case it is necessary to assimi- 
late a specific proposition to a general conclusion. And yet, continues 
Anonymous, 


cuvécTnke 8$ 6 cuMNoyioygós, és eroi NeokAMjs, £k rrporáceos kal ÈK TOU 
Ka8nyoup£vou THs TIPOTAOEWS Kal EK TOU ETTIOUVSEOVTOS TO kaOnyoüupevov 
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TÄS TPOTACEWS, OUSEVI TÀv Aorróv TÄS AUTIs OVONS: TH yap ouAoyiou& 
TH viv ypaueta &vTi TOU cuvokrikoU Adyou, oÙ% ws oi Zroikol, &ri ToU 
KAT SUvauiv TporriKoU TrpocyovTEs: Tfj 68 TIPOTAOE!, paci, TPOOKEITAI 
TouSevi r&v Aorrróy TFs AUTIIs oU'ons]. meidh 6 NTOPIKds cuM o yiopós OU 
ouvayel TI Tv cuAMappavopévov- TIPOTAOLV p£v yàp Éxei, KABNYOULEVOY 
SE OU. GANGOUs SÈ TÄS TPOTdOEWS OUONS, NTO cos ETL TO TIAEioTOV GANSES 
oTi TO CntoUpEvoy, f| &el, olov TO TA QAPIA TIAPA TOUTH tüpfjoOoi- ToU 
p&v €€ &rravros, qnol, TEKUT|PIOV AeyouEVoU, TOU Sè ¿mi TIAEioToOV eikós, 
meidh ouvõéov oT) TO THV Tpos GAANV cxéci THis TPOTaOEWS Kai TOU 
Tipoka&myoupuévou rrarpioóv. olov- à papa Excov KéKAogas. (RhbetGr., ed. 
Walz v1.2: 764—65) 

the syllogism consists, as Neocles says, of a proposition and its antecedent, 
and of that which joins the antecedent with the proposition, the proposition 
being identical to none of the other elements. For today we use the syllogism 
rather than the inference — unlike the Stoics, who proceed by means of the 
hypothetical proposition. They say that to the proposition is added nothing 
of the rest identical to itself, because the rhetorical syllogism does not make 
a valid inference from joint things. For it has a proposition but not an 
antecedent. If the proposition is true, then the issue at hand is true either 
always or for the most part; as for example, "the stolen goods have been 
found with this man." He [Neocles] says that if it is true in every case, 
the proposition constitutes a sign, but if it is true based on majority of 
cases, then it constitutes likelihood, since it is the logical connector that 
signifies the relative relationship of the proposition and of the antecedent. 
For example, "if you are in possession of the stolen goods, you have stolen 
them." 


The point Anonymous is making — other than teaching the difference 
between the Peripatetic syllogism and the Stoic inference — is that in a 
syllogism the conclusion is produced by joining at least two things, a 
claim/proposition (“this man is a thief") and a premise/ premises, expressed 
either before or after the proposition (“because he is in possession of the 
stolen goods"). A Stoic inference, however, assumes that the statement 
“you are in possession of the stolen goods" already “by its own nature” 
implies an antecedent cause, that is, thievery. The inference is making 
explicit what is already present in the proposition by means of its own 
nature. Today, however, clarifies the Anonymous Commentator, we use 
the rhetorical syllogism, not the Stoic inference. The aim of this discussion 
is twofold. First, it seeks to illuminate what can be safely assumed as 
common ground shared between speaker and listener — in other words, 
that certain propositions entail a knowledge of their premises, but in order 
to have an enthymeme, we cannot rely on this shared knowledge alone. 
Second, it strives to underline that the rhetorical syllogism practiced by 
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the Byzantines, unlike the Stoic inference, needs both an antecedent and 
a proposition, in other words, a joining of two elements, neither of which 
is implied in the other. And that is indeed a requirement for the kind of 
figure that the Byzantine enthymeme is. 

Anonymous will go on to discuss the difference between enthymemes 
and maxims and will stress that not all maxims are enthymemes (A/erGr., 
ed. Walz vir.2: 765): there are those which can be enthymematic in that 
they contain a syllogistic demonstration, as in the following quotation from 
Euripides’ Cresphontes: 


ede yàp twas OUAAOYov Trotoupévoug 

Tov púvTa Bpnveiv cis So” £pyerod KAKA, 

tov 8 at 8avóvra Kal Tévev TreTTAULEVOV® 

xalpovtas eUgnyotvtas ékréprrew Sdpaov.? 

For we ought to call in the people 

And sing a dirge to the son, who has arrived at such evils, 
Dead, indeed, and released from his labors, 

To bid him farewell and with honor send him away from home. 


Anonymous explains that the proof for the phrase “we ought to... sing a 
dirge to the son” is provided by “who has arrived at such evils” — it escapes 
notice, because it is placed after the conclusion. Then there are those max- 
ims that can serve as a premise expressing universal affirmation in a larger 
enthymematic argument — as an example, he quotes the following proverb 
from Homer: “One omen is best” (the full proverb is “One omen is best — 
to defend one's country,” I. 12.243). The goal of the discussion is again 
to bring out the difference between a simple assertion (such as “one must 
defend one’s country”) and an enthymeme — with the implication that the 
enthymeme fastens together two terms, neither of which is necessarily con- 
tained within the other. The issue here is one of form and expression rather 
than logical validity, which is what compels the Anonymous Commentator 
to affirm the Peripatetic syllogism and reject the Stoic inference as a possible 
shape for an enthymeme — in a Peripatetic syllogism, one simply cannot do 
without two discrete statements (“Wouldn’t you be a thief, if you had the 
stolen goods?”), while in a Stoic inference one would often suffice (“But 
you have the stolen goods!”). Moreover, there is no practical difference in 
logical value between an enthymeme and an epicheireme — the latter is an 


8 With Marc.gr. 433, Tettaupévov instead of AsAacpévov (RherGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 765 n. 16). 

? Nauck’s edition of Euripides’ fragments (1889: fr. 449) prints: &xpfiv yap fiu&s oUAAoyov rrotouuévous 
| tov puvta Opnveiv eis bo” &£pyeroa KaKd, | Tov ©’ at 9avóvra Kai Tóvæv TreTTAULEVOV | xaipovras 
EUMTNLOUVTAS &krréyrrew 8ópov. 
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unfolded argument; the former could be the same argument, but expressed 
tersely and figuratively, bringing two unrelated things together, usually 
expressed as opposites. As Maximus Planudes puts it, “each enthymeme 
comes about either from contradictions or consequents” (rr&v évOUuNUE f| 
èk uóymgs Ñ ¿E &xoAov8las yivetor, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 407; cf. Demetr. 
Eloc. 30). In order to illustrate its stylistic features, Planudes adduces an 
argument about Socrates, articulated, as he says, first as the third Stoic 
indemonstrable and then as an enthymeme: “It is not the case that Socrates 
is both wise and unwise. If he is wise, he is not unwise" becomes "How is it 
possible that Socrates, being one and the same person, could be both wise 
and unwise?” (1ré&s yap oióv Te Zcokpérnyv Eva Kal TOV aÙTÒV óvra &po xod 
9póvipov elvoi Kal &epova, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 410). The figurality here 
is brought about by the antithetical pairings *one and the same" versus 
“both,” and “wise” versus “unwise,” as well as by the rhythmically balanced 
juxtaposition of Zcxxpárny Eva Kai Tov aÙTÒv Óvra and &pa Kai gpóvipov 
eivai Kod &ppova, each of which has four major words (six, if we count 
conjunctions and articles) and is eleven to twelve syllables long. 

This figurative quality is especially obvious in the examples that accom- 
pany the lists of enthymematic topics. Both Planudes and the Anonymous 
Commentator list twenty-one topics.^ In Planudes commentary they 
are placed immediately after the section listing several definitions of the 
enthymeme, and immediately before a section on deduction from signs 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 404-6). In the Anonymous Commentary, the topics 
open the chapter and precede any discussion of definition and substance 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vii.2: 761-62). They are clearly meant to give a prac- 
tical answer, by means of abundant examples, to the question what an 
enthymeme is, as well as serve as a teaching matrix for the invention of 
enthymemes. And they illustrate the enthymeme's formal features quite 


7? Several of those topics overlap with the twenty-eight listed by Aristotle in Rhetoric 2.23, which — 
together with the frequent mention of Neocles, Alexander son of Numenius, and Aristotle — may be a 
sign of Peripatetic influence predating the Comnenian period. The topics are: (1) from opposites (èK 
tot évavtiou), (2) from the possible (£x tot évSexopévou), (3) from what is in relation to something 
(2x T&v mpós T1), (4) from causes (èk r&v airiov), (5) from the more and the less (£k Tod u&XAov 
kai frrrov), (6) from consequents (èk fis &«oAou81josox), (7) from what was said [against us] (èx 
Té eipnuévo), (8) from analogy (èk tod &voAóyou), (9) from example (èk tod Tapadetyuatos), 
(10) from shifting the basis for argument (€ &taywyfis), (11) from division (£x Ts Siaipéoews), 
(12) from previous judgment (èk fis Kpicecs), (13) from what is fitting (£x tæv kaipõv), (14) 
from transference [of meaning] (&ró weTaAHwews), (15) from what follows (ad v &ropévov), 
(16) from definition (££ ópicuot), (17) from assumption (££ úmoðtoews), (18) from errors (èk rv 
&uapravouévov), (19) from [plausible] cause (èk tot Evexa), (20) from a name (èk Tod óvópacros), 
and (21) when we expose in a paradox the reason for previous and current accusations of both 
men and actions (Órav èk vv mpoBiapeBAnuévov Kal &vOpoxrroov Kal TPAyLATOV Thy aitiav ToU 
Trapadsdgou Atywpev). 
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well. Significantly enough, the first topic is “from opposites,” and it is 
exemplified with the following sentences: “If prudence is a noble thing, 
intemperance is shameful” (si ñ cappootvn kañóv, aioxpóv fj &KoAacia) 
and “If injustice is shameful, justice is noble" (ei aioxpóv fj &8ikia, KaAdv 
fj 81kaioc vn). In the first case, we have the chiastic distribution abstract 
noun — adjective, adjective — abstract noun and eight to nine syllables per 
clause; in the second we have a syntactical parallelism adjective — abstract 
noun, adjective — abstract noun, and exactly eight syllables in each clause. 
The abstract nouns cwgpootvn, åkoñacia in the first sentence are both 
accented on the penultimate and seem to echo each other, while the middle 
words kaAóv, aioxpóv rhyme and bind the clauses together by means of 
similar endings. In the second sentence, the figurality is achieved by the 
strict syntactical repetition, as well as an almost perfect stress responsion: 
xx/xxx/x | x/xxxx/x. In both cases, the absolute juxtaposition of the 
concepts is softened by the identical rhythms, while the brevity ensures an 
emphatic and prompt impact. 

The second topic is defined as “from the possible and according to 
a part” (èk to évSexouévou koi éti uépous) and illustrated with “If we 
hate it when we receive good things, we will love it when we suffer evils" 
(ei eVepyetoupevol picoÜpev, Kal kakà rré&oyxovres &yarhoopev). This is 
another instance of antithetical pairing (based on contraries), made con- 
spicuous by means of grammatical form, syntax, and rhythm: the two 
clauses comprise two participles and two verbs arranged in a parallel way, 
with the stresses clustering around the same places: ei evVepyetoupevor 
UicoUpuev...Tt&oxovregs åyanhoopev Goxxx/xxx/x | xx/ /xxxx/xx). 
The effect is a surprising equivalence lent to a (clearly faulty) inversion- 
based deduction. 

An antithesis (based on correlatives) is likewise the building principle 
of the third topic, “from what is in relation to [the matter at hand]" (èx 
TÕv Trpós T1), which is illustrated with “If it is not illegal for you to enjoin 
unworthy things, neither is it for me to perform what was ordered" (ci 
yap un Upiv Ta pavAa TrpooT&ocotiv Trap&vopov, OUSE ENO! TO TElIOBEVTA 
épy&cac9o1) — which is a variation of the example in Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
(2.23.3) “If selling the right of farming taxes is not shameful for you, neither 
is buying it shameful for us.” The antithesis here is borne by the concep- 
tual opposition between the presumed charges (“you are doing unworthy 
things”) and the act of legislation (“but you have legally ordered them”), as 
well as between the speaker and his judges (“you” — “me”). Yet the opposed 
ideas are brought together in a parallel construction, “in the figure of conse- 
quents,” as Planudes would say — in other words, by placing the statements 
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in a deductive succession, thus creating affinity between them. This affinity 
is further emphasized by the frequent repetition of the sounds [p-], [pr-], 
[st-], [ss-], [par-] (tpootdooew mapávopov, meioðévra £pyé&cac9o1) 
and by the repeated rhythmical sequences (xx/x/x/xx/xx/xx | 
x/x/xx/xx/xx), which reinforce the impression of logical succession. 

A similar contrasts-consequents relationship is employed in the eighth 
topic, which is labeled “from analogy,” even though it is built on simple 
contraries: “Just as someone deems the mercenaries citizens on account 
of merit, likewise, among the mercenaries, is he deemed an exile who 
wrought destruction?" (&oTtep Tis Tous pio909ópous rroi£iroa moitas SV 
&mieikeiay, OUT Kal puyddas [puydda?]" moira Tis £v rois yroopópois 
&vfjkov [avyKeotov?] Siatattouevos [Siattpattouevos?];”) On a concep- 
tual level, the antithesis is between those mercenaries who have been offered 
the privilege of citizenship and those who have wrought destruction; the 
consequent (that is, “analogy”) is derived from one of the antithetical terms 
(merit) and is presented as a hypothetical future action or lack thereof (drive 
out the ones who have wrought destruction). On a syntactical level, the 
opposition is highlighted by the chiastic figuration tis ToUs uto809ópous — 
Tis èv Tols uio80gópors and morar TroAiTas — puyáða troieitai, while 
the sequential relationship is emphasized with the prepositions &omep — 
ott. Delivered in the form of a deductive argument, the antithesis has, 
as Hermogenes would put it, a “striking effect"? — it offers an immediate 
and startling exposure of a behavior seen as inconsistent. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through all twenty-one topics; suffice it 
to say that each one offers an example which comprises an antithesis or a 
consequent, and inevitably — and conspicuously — employs brevity, clause 
balance, euphony, and rhythm. Planudes and Anonymous further divide 
the enthymemes into demonstrative and refutative.'t The demonstrative 
enthymeme, Planudes says, proceeds in the appearance of a sequence (ko? 
Eupaoiv &xoAov8Ías), while the refutative appears as an opposition (xac 
Zupaow paxns),” and it is clear from the adduced examples that, in order 
to have an enthymeme, one needs no more and no less than two elements, 


™ With Marc.gr. 433 (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 404 n. 23). This example originates in Aristotle’s Rhetoric; 
Aristotle's articulation is: 1oAitas p£v Troieio Be Tous uio80gópous, olov Zrpópaxka kai XapiSnuov, 
Sià Thv érrielkeiaty: puyadas 8 ov momosobe Tous £v Tois uio80gópors &vrjkeo a ŠIATETPAYHÉVOUS; 
(Rhet. 2.23.17). 

12 With Marc.gr. 433 (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 405 n. 24). 

5 Kennedy’s term for Spıuútng (2005: 101). 14 Cf. Arist. RA. 2.22—23 and 3.17. 

5 C£. Quint. Inst. 5.14. Burnyeat 1994 suggests that Quintilian’s division may reflect an attempt to 
divide Stoic syllogisms into two kinds: those from consequents, which represent the first two Stoic 
syllogistic figures, and those from contradictions, which represent the next three figures. 
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placed in a clearly contrastive relationship, which is anticipated and rein- 
forced by syntactical and rhythmical patterns — in other words, one needs 
to have a figure. 

Thus figurality and rhythm in themselves can become essential com- 
ponents in the persuasive value of a rhetorical argument — which is what 
Hermogenes means by “striking effect.” They are clearly present in the 
Byzantine understanding of the enthymeme as well as taught in the Byzan- 
tine classroom in the form of definitions (however incompatible they may 
appear), topics, and examples. Moreover, this figurality is capable, by means 
of its own form, to produce the impression of either logical succession or 
incompatibility, regardless of the actual validity of the argument. The 
students learned how to marry form and content beyond a simple match 
between a certain style with a particular idea, and how to use form pro- 
ductively in the invention of arguments. 

In the next section I consider the rhythms of a particular type of 
enthymeme, the period, which — in Longinus’ definition — is referred to 
as “a kind of enthymeme formulated through well-paced rhythms, phrases 
and sections commensurate with each other" (fj 5è Trepiodos évOUuN& Tos 
got &mmyyeAuévov, PuBpois EUTAaKTOIS KMAOIS TE Kol mrepikorrods, KAT 
aAATAas cuuuérpots, RhetGr., ed. Spengel 1: 309-10). 
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Of the ten or so figures listed in On Invention, perhaps the ones that 
stand out best for their rhythm are the period and the pneuma. The 
period is not so much a single figure as many diverse figures; according to 
Hermogenes, it is "properly the compelling convergence and closure of a 
whole epicheireme in a particular way, and a true period is the one that 
completes and brings together the epicheireme" (£o uèv oŭv mepío8os 
kupics fj ToU CAOU ETT1XEIPTUATOS AVvayKAOTIKT] CUVOSOS kal KAels TpóTrov 
TVG, Kal &n1vT| TrepioSos TOUTO EoTIV fj &rrapriGouca TO &rriyelpnpa Kal 
ouvayouoa, Rabe 1913a: 176). In other words, the thought/argument and 
the figural form depend on each other: the form “compels” the argument 
to come to a close and “brings together” the epicheireme. A significant 


16 Fora compelling discussion of the role of form in producing arguments, see Fahnestock 1999; also 
Burke 1925. 

7 A version of this and the following section was published in the Rhetoric Society Quarterly 
(Valiavitcharska 2011). 

18 Tr, after Kennedy 2005: 147. Cf. the distinction between enthymeme and period drawn in Demetrius 
(Eloc. 32), which suggests a general confusion of the two terms. 
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part of the discussion is expended on the period’s rhythmical character: 
it should be constructed in well-paced language and brought to a concise 
end, expressed either in cola of same length or in a way that makes the 
conclusion (apodosis) shorter than the opening statement (protasis) — the 
opposite would be a slack pace (atonia). There can be up to four cola in a 
period (which would make it “tetracolonic”), arranged in such ways that 
the opening statements and conclusions respond to each other — and that 
includes chiastic figuration. 

In discussing this chapter, the commentators apply the majority of their 
energy to two things. First, they express surprise at the use of the term 
“epicheireme” and discuss “enthymeme” instead, which they consider an 
equivalent and more accurate term for the purpose at hand, and which 
they subdivide into several figures. Second, they discuss all possible combi- 
nations of the tetracolonic period (more on that below). The enthymeme, 
of course, has already received an extensive discussion in a chapter devoted 
to it alone, as the preceding section demonstrates. Yet the commentaries 
on Book 4 (“On the figures”) give the enthymeme a second treatment, 
which consists of (yet another) definition and a list of enthymematic 
figures — gnomic, syllogistic, demonstrative, refutative, and paradigmatic — 
accompanied by examples.” I summarize briefly the discussion in Planudes’ 
commentary. An example of a gnomic enthymeme is “Be prosperous [on 
your own] — for friends are nothing in misfortune” (eù Tedtte. Ta piov 8 
oùõèv, ïv Tis Suotuxğ, | RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 422); of a syllogistic “Those 
seeking after glory deem any toil worthy which preserves their reputation" 
(oi 56Ens òpeyóuevoi TavTA Tróvov Umouévew &Elotow UTEP ToU unõėv 
This cÙùSofias Siapbeipai, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 422); of a demonstrative “All 
young people are generous; you are young indeed, and therefore generous" 
(oi véoi QiAóScopoi- GAAK uv Kai où véos: PIAdSwpos &pa el, RhetGr., ed. 
Walz v: 423); of a refutative “It is wrong to give the greatest worth to good 
reputation in words but to shirk the labors on behalf of it” (&romov yap 
ópoAoyeiv uėv Trepi TrAeio rou Troi£io0o1 Thy evdSo€iav, Tous Sè Urrép TÄS 
SóEns rróvous ókveiy üglorac9o1, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 424); an example of 
a paradigmatic enthymeme is the opening of Euripides’ play Orestes (1210): 


oUK ZoTiv o08&v 8etvóv ÕS’ eimeiy Etros 
Oude Trá80s OUSE Euupopà 8er] oos, 

fis oùk äv &pait’ &y8os &vOpoorrou qUois. 
ó yap paKkdpios (koük óveibiGoo Tux as) 
Aids TEPUKOS, Gs A€youol, TávroAos 


19 Cf. Dilts 1983 II.20.20.2: the possible source may be Ulpian. ?? Eur. Ph. 403. 
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Kopugfijs UTTEepTEAAOVTE Selpaiveov TETPOV 

&épi Tror&rau- Kal river ToU rmv Siknv, 

cs uv A&youciv, ÖT! 8£0ls &vOpoorros av, 

Kovis TpaTrélns å&iwp Exav ioov, 

&kóAacTov ~oxe YASOoaY, aioxioTnv vócov. 
(Diggle 1994: 191) 


There is nothing awful, so to speak, no grief or heaven-sent misfortune, 
the weight of which human nature would not have to bear. The blessed, 
Zeus-born Tantalus, as they say (not to chide him in his ill fortune), flutters 
hither and thither, fearing the rock hanging above his head. He pays this 
penalty, they say, because in sharing the equal honor of a common table 
with the gods, though he was man, he was possessed of the shameful malady 
of an unbridled tongue. 


It is perhaps surprising that this discussion does not appear in the section 
devoted to the enthymeme alone. However, from the ordering of the 
material, it becomes clear that the word "figures" here has as much to do 
with form as with argumentative content and types of inference. With the 
gnomic figure we have two maxims, one of which serves as the premise, the 
other as the conclusion; the syllogistic figure makes an assertion based on an 
essence-act relationship; the demonstrative is an example of Aristotle's first 
syllogistic figure; the refutative is a deduction from incompatibles; and the 
paradigmatic is, as the name suggests, an induction from example. These 
examples are immediately followed by a discussion of the period's more 
formal features. We have, therefore, a context in which the figure of period, 
being “a kind of enthymeme,” is not defined solely on the basis of its formal 
characteristics but also by its argumentative content. In other words, the 
period is taught as a figure driven as much by form as it is by argument. 

After the enthymeme, both commentators go on to cover the length and 
arrangement of cola, that is, the period’s rhythm. To Hermogenes recom- 
mendation that the period be “rhythmic in expression" and have “equal 
legs and equal sides" (Rabe 1913a: 178—9), the Anonymous Commentator 
explains: 


Epunvelas puĝu&: v sùpuðuig ExpEdoEews. PUBUOS Sé éoriww &koAov8to, 
&ppovía péAous, evTakia, eUpovia Ñ roid &£r]ymons . . . icómrAeupov: onov, 
óTri Kav Te $00 dow, iva oiv toa, Kav Te TEcoapa, úo koi 800, looi 
8£Aouciv ai mreplo801." 


"Rhythmic in expression:" in pleasing rhythm. Rhythm is the sequence [of 
cola], harmony of melody, good arrangement, and euphony or a kind of 


?* Walz has indicated that the comment appears in Par. (BnF) gr. 2918 (RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 814 
n. 7). 
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resonance... “Of equal sides:” he says that if there are two cola, then they 
are equal, if there are four, then they would go two by two; the periods tend 
to be equal. 


Such comments are meant to provide a visual analogy by evoking an image 
of the rectangle. The cola have to correspond proportionally to each other 
two by two, in different figurations. “The two apodotic [i.e. the closing] 
cola have the form of feet, which is to say legs,” explains Planudes. “And 
the first two cola of the protasis [i.e. the opening] hold out the place of the 
sides; this figure is also called four-sided” (Tà yàp 800 KHAa rà &TIOSOTIKE 
oxfjua Trodav Eyouolw eitouv oKeAdy. WAeupdgyv 58 TÓTIOV ÈTÉXOUOI TÈ 
TpóTa Svo Ta Tis Trporàc£os. TOUTO 5E TO oyua Kai TETPaTIAEUPOY 
Aéyeroa, RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 424-5). The most popular example seems 
to be a period from Demosthenes’ speech Against Leptines (Dem. 20.2, 
ed. Butcher 1903): "In legislating that no one is exempt, he took away the 
exemptions of those who had them, and in further providing that you 
cannot give [exemptions] in the future, he prohibited you from bestowing 
them" (èv uév yap TO ypówoa unõéva civarı &reMf| ToUs ZxovTas &gelAero 
Thy &réAeiav, Ev SE TH TEPOGyPayal UNdE TO Aorrróv ¿Eeva Soŭvaı Ups 
TO Sotvat Upiv é&eivan). The reference is to a proposed law to abolish tax 
exemptions once and for all. 

What follows after that is a diligent effort to enumerate all possible 
combinations of the “inverted” (anastrephomené) tetracolonic period, with 
corresponding protases and apodoses, and in different order. Planudes' 
commentary lists them in the following way: 


1(a) èv uév yap TS ypåyaı unõéva eivar åTEAÑ — Tous xovtas &gefAero Tflv 
OTEAEIAV. 

év SE TH TlPCoypawat unà TO Aortrov eEeivar Sovvai óp&s — TO Soŭvaı iv 
eEcivan. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 425-26) 


In legislating that no one is exemPtgprotasi] — he took away the exemptions from 
those who had themfapodosis}> 

And in further providing that you cannot give [exemptions] in the 
future[protasis] — he prohibited you from bestowing themfapodosis]-” 


1(b) èv uėv yap TH Treooypawar uNndé Tò Aortrov &é&eivoi Soŭvaı óp&s — TO Soŭvaı 
Uyiv é&elvar 
év 8€ TO yeawat yndéeva eivai &reAfj — Tous Éxovras &gelAero TI &réAeiav. 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 425-26) 


? To help illustrate the terms, I have added "protasis" and “apodosis” in brackets (in subscript). 
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For in providing that you cannot give [exemptions] in the futurefprotasis] — he 
prohibited you from bestowing themfapodosis), 

While in legislating that no one is exemptprorasis] — he took away the exemptions 
from those who had themfapodosis] 


I(c) èv uév yap TO ypawor unõéva eivon &TEAÑ — Kal èv 56 TH Treooypdpan ume 
TO Aorrróy é€eivar Sova Up&s 
Kai Tous ExovTas &gsefAero TV ATEAEIAV — Kai TO SOGVaL Uv eEeivan. 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 


For in legislating that no one is exempt[proasis] — and in providing that you cannot 
give [exemptions] in the futurețprotasis]» 

He both prohibited you from bestowing themfapodosis) — and took away the 
exemptions from those who had themfapodosis]- 


I(d) xoà Tous Éxyovras &ostAero Thy &réAeiav Kal TO Sotvan Upiv é&civar 
év TO ypawar um8éva eivoa ÅTEAÑ Kai £v TH Trpooypówyoa unè TO Aormóv é£eivoa 
Soŭvaı Up&s. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 


He both prohibited you from bestowing themfapodosis] and took away the 
exemptions from those who had themfapodosis}> 

In legislating that no one is exempt[prousis] aS well as in providing that you cannot 
give [exemptions] in the futurefprotasis]- 


1(e) Tó Te yàp Soŭvaı [Oyiv ££&ivoi] — èv TH Treooypdwan [uNndé Td Aorróv 
é€eivar Sovvan ops] 
Kal Tous éxovtas [&esiAero tiv &r£Aeiav] — £v TH ypåyaı [undéva eivan &TEAÑ]. 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 


[He prohibited you] from bestowing exemptionsfapodosis] — in providing [that you 
cannot give them in the future] {protasis}> 

[And took away the exemptions] from those who had themfapodosis] — in 
legislating [that no one is exempt] protasis]- 


I(f) tous te yap £yovras [&oeíAero Thy &réAeiwxv] — èv TH ypåyaı [unS£vo civar 
&reAMfi] 

Kal Tò Sotvan [Uuiv é&eivar] — èv TH Trpooypéyoa [pm8 TO Aormróv éEeivon Sotvan 
úuãõs]. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 

From those who had them [he took away their exemptions] fapodosis] — in 
legislating [that no one is exempt] [protasis]» 

[And you he prohibited] from bestowing themfapodosis — in providing [that you 
cannot give them in the future] {protasis}- 


The first four examples (1(a)—1(d)) appear in the same order in Hermogenes 
(Rabe 1913a: 181-82) and are repeated verbatim by Planudes; the next four 
(of which I have listed only two, 1(e) and 1(f)) are added to fill out what is 
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missing, that is, the rest of the tetracolonic combinations, up to a total of 
eight, so far all of them non-chiastic. 

They are, in turn, followed by the sixteen chiastic periods, based on 
another passage from Demosthenes’ Second Olynthiac (Dem. 2.3). To illus- 
trate the method, I quote two of them: 


2(a) ó pév yàp tiros 60 TrAEiova [Urrép Thv &&lav memoinke THv £auroO], 
TocoUTo BaupaoTtoTEpos [Tape Tr&o1 voutLerod]- 

Úueïs 8$ Soov xeipov [7] rrpoot|ke kéxpnos rois rrpé&ypaoi], Tooouro mAstova 
[aioyuvny apArxkate]. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 


The more Philip [succeeds beyond his deserts] — [everyone thinks him] the more 
wonderful; 

And the more you fail [to avail yourselves of opportunities] — [the disgrace you 
incur is] that much more. 

2(b) 606 pév yàp 6 Miditrtros TAciova [mtp Thy &&av meroinke rfjv &auroG] — 
TocoUro TAElova [aloxuvny ogAtKate]. 

dow Öt oues xeipov [T] rrpooftj«e KEXPTOGE rois rrp&ypaoi] — rToocouro 
Baupaotétepos [rrapá To vouiletar]. (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: 426) 


The more Philip [succeeds beyond his deserts] — [the disgrace you incur is] that 
much more; 

For you fail to avail [yourselves of opportunities] — [while he appears to 
everyone] that much more wonderful. 


All sixteen chiastic combinations are spelled out one by one and in detail, 
arranged in a way to indicate graphically the tetragonal figure, as in the 
passages above. 

Does Planudes have to list them all out of sheer pedantry? Or waste 
costly writing material in order to copy out verbatim Hermogenes’ own 
examples, already present in the main text (assuming that main text and 
commentary are used in conjunction)? The motivation behind the list has 
perhaps much more to do with rhythm and classroom performance than a 
perverse desire to be as comprehensive as possible. The examples are listed 
one by one in order to be read and practiced aloud. The statement that they 
must be of “equal legs and equal sides” refers as much to the relative length 
and proportions of cola as it does to their pairing, word arrangement, and 
weight in terms of meaning. The goal is perhaps to get the students’ ears 


23 By contrast, Anonymous (RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 812-16) is content simply to list the number of 
combinations and explains verbally the relations between protasis and apodosis, without spelling 
them out in full. 
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accustomed to the length of the phrase as it reflects the flow of the argument, 
which changes slightly each time, depending on the order of ideas and their 
juxtaposition. For example, 1(a) seems to pair each of Leptines’ actions 
with its immediate consequence — a (progressive) loss of privileges that 
the proposed law would inflict on both the Athenian assembly and the 
Athenian citizens. By contrast, 1(c) stresses the cumulative overall effect of 
the proposed legislation, while 1(e) underlines Leptines’ agency in depriving 
the demos of privileges by comparing past with future. In addition, each 
version demonstrates the effect of a particular phrasal arrangement in terms 
of length: 1(a) offers a somewhat “expository” alternation of (relatively) 
long and short cola (in the manner long-short, long-short), 1(c) unfolds 
Leptines’ actions in descriptive phrases in order to pack their effect into the 
two short final clauses, and 1(e) conflates past with future by exchanging 
the length of phrase associated with each (past = short clause — future = 
long clause; past = long clause — future = short clause), lending longevity 
and consistency to Leptines’ conduct. Moreover, the list draws attention 
to the various rhythms that lend prominence to one or another part of 
the figure. For example, in 1(a) we have approximate accentual responsion 
between the beginning of the first protasis and the second protasis and 
again between the beginning of the first and the second apodosis. 


X/ XX/ XX/ X/ XXX / [protasis]s X/ XXX/ XXXX/ XX [apodosis] 
X/ XX/ XX/ XX/ X/ X / XX/ [protasis]; X/ XX/ X / X[apodosis] 


In other words, the first and second parts of the period echo rhythmically 
within themselves. In 1(c) the rhythmical emphasis falls on the beginnings 
of all cola — they all show similar stress sequences: 


X/ XX/ XX/ X/ XXX / [possis]; XX/ XX/ XX/ XX/ X/ X/ XX/ [prousis] 
XX/ XXX/ XXXX / XX [apodosis] XX/ XX/ X/ X[apodosis] 


In 1(e) the emphasis falls on the first three part of the period, highlighting 
the respective parts: 


XXX/ XX/ X / X[apodosis]: XXX/ XX / xx / X / X/ XX / [protasis] 
XX/ XXX/ XXXX / XX [apodosis] Xx / xx / X / XXX / [protasis] 


This constant interchage of parts, with small variations and with alter- 
nating, predictable rhythms, would have been very conducive to train- 
ing the student's ear to the modification of argumentative effect that the 
change in rhythm produces. Moreover, the arrangement of the material, 
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which places definition and types of enthymemes first and rhythmical 
combinations second, implies that argumentative substance was taught 
in intimate relation with rhythm. Indeed, this is just what Hermogenes’ 
definition above suggests: the period is a “compelling convergence and 
closure” of an argument — its rhythmical shape alone “compels” the 
argument to come to a close and “brings together” the enthymeme. 
This rhythmical shape lodges an anticipation of the development of the 
argument and paves the way for its fulfillment — a complete period is 
also a complete and persuasive argument, made compelling through its 
rhythm. 

The next section considers the remarkable rhythmic effects of the accu- 
mulation of several periods, referred to as a pneuma. 


Pneuma 


According to Hermogenes, the pneuma is a figure completing an argument 
and measured out by the supply of breath of the individual speaker; in 
other words, it is a performative unit that depends on how long a piece 
of discourse one can enunciate in one breath. It could have two or more 
periods; its most distinguishing feature is that it must be spoken in one 
breath and composed of cola and commata. The length of an individual 
colon is specified as seven to eighteen syllables (the length of a hexameter 
line); a comma is between four and six syllables, but those lengths are 
relative to the function of a phrase within the larger unit. And yet, remarks 
Hermogenes, there are some who claim that an epode is a colon, and 
anything shorter is a comma (Rabe 1913a: 183-84). 

This epode reference commands the attention of both Planudes and the 
Anonymous Commentator, who — much like Siculus — devote time and 
effort to the origins of the terms colon and comma. Anonymous explains 
that some choral poetry consisted of two longer, equal units called strophe 
and antistrophe, and one shorter unit called the epode (RhetGr., ed. Walz 
vul.2: 816-32). It was performed, he says, in the following way: during 
the religious festivals, the people would recite the strophe while dancing 
around the altars. Turning away from the altar and exchanging the positions 
of their hands, they would sing the antistrophe. Then standing still they 
would recite the epode. Often they would sing them in the following order: 
strophe, epode, antistrophe, epode. As an example, Anonymous cites a 
fragment from Archilochus, which begins with a strophe (the parenthetical 
remarks in italics belong to Anonymous): 
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Tr&rep AukauBa, troiov éppdow TóOs; 
gira TO ETTWSOv- 
tis [Tas] ods mapheipe opévas; 
gita &vrioTpogos To! K@AOV- 
às TO TIplv fjpripeic8a, viv SÈ 51] TOAUS 
cita TA toov- 
GoToiol paiveat yeAws. 
(RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 820)*4 
Father Lycambes, just what kind of thing is this that you said? 
(then the epode) 
Who loosened your wits? 
(then the antistrophe, which is to say, the colon) 
Before you had it together, but now you are — you really are 
(epode again) 
The laugh of the town. 


The epode, he says, is shorter than the strophe and antistophe by four 
syllables; the relationship between strophe, antistrophe, and epode is very 
much like the relationship between cola and commata. Therefore, he con- 
tinues, everything lesser than the first colon by three or four or more 
syllables will be a comma, except for a short colon, which would be as 
long as a line of acatalectic dimeter — and so on (RhetGr., ed. Walz vu.2: 
819-21). Suffice it to say that Anonymous sets clear rules for the length 
of cola and commata, including number of syllables, number of words, 
completeness of thought, number of conjunctions, and number of phrases 
in a pneuma. He takes pains to go through each example listed by Her- 
mogenes and point out all possible configurations: for example, two cola, 
followed by two commata, then another colon, can all form one pneuma, 
and so forth. A similar, although shorter, discussion appears in Planudes. 
In both cases, the technicalities of colon and comma length are set within 
the context of strophic responsion in terms of syllable length. The example 
from Archilochus stresses the alternation of long and short phrases at a 
precisely set relation, that is, the shorter phrase is exactly four syllables less 
than the longer one. (Perhaps we need to set aside the fact that Archilochus’ 
satiric verses are not quite representative of the solemnity of ritual 
poetry. The verses may have survived because of their ridicule of paternal 


24 West’s edition prints: tétep AuképBa, Totov éppdow Tó8s; | Tis ods mapheipe ppévas | fis TO TpIv 
fiptipno8o; viv SE Sh TroAUs | &oroio: paivear yéAws (West 1971: fr. 172). It is very difficult to render 
the exact syllable number in English. Walz says that the fragment was originally found in Planudes, 
but transferred to the anonymous commentary in the printed edition (RhetGr., ed. Walz v: iv). 
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authority — thus making them appealing to teenage boys.) The longer 
phrases involve group dancing; the shorter ones — reciting while standing 
still. In effect, the commentaries define the relationship between cola and 
commata as a relationship of proportion and reciprocity — short and long 
phrases succeed each other to form predictable patterns. It is not difficult 
to see how the rhythmical pattern itself would help lodge an argument by 
anticipation. 

As with the period, here also we see an effort to list all possible sub-figures 
of the pneuma, with the idea that the sub-figures provide useful models 
for combining the cola and commata in a rhythmical way; they remind us, 
says Anonymous, how to put together the pneuma in this or that form — 
whether it be demonstration, refutation, denial, interrogation, and so on — 
and “how to put it together, bind it up, and make it rhythmical” (ars 
cuv8eiroi Kal cuvri&rroi Kal eUrovov yivetou, RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 
826). The eight figures are all illustrated with variations on a pneuma 
from Demosthenes (the entire passage seems to comprise a single pneuma, 
testifying perhaps to Demosthenes' legendary lung volume): 


GAN ó thv EŬBoiav ékeivos coerepiÓuevos Kal KaTaoKeUdCoov érirelyiou 
mi thy Attikny, Kai Meyápois émiyeipóov, Kal kocroAeqip&voov ‘Opedy, Kal 
karacké&rrov Top8uóv, koi KafioTas v pEv Ope Didiotidsnv tUpavvov, 
èv © "Epetpia KAeitapxov, Kai tov ‘EAAnotrovtov ÚP atT& Tro100p£vos, 
Kal BuCd&vtiov TroAiopkóyv, Kal TdAEIs EAAnvibdas Tas uėv åvaipõv, eis TAS 
Sè TOUS guyábas kar&yov, TOTEPOV TAUTA rrot&y TSikel Kal rapeorróv8ei 
Kai £e Thy eipr]vny 7 ot; (Dem. 18.71, ed. Butcher 1903) 


But here was a man who was appropriating Euboea and preparing it as 
a hostile stronghold against Attica, attacking Megara, occupying Oreus, 
demolishing Porthmus, establishing Philistides as tyrant at Oreus, establish- 
ing Cleitarchus at Eretria, subjugating the Hellespont, besieging Byzantium, 
destroying some of the Greek cities, reinstating exiled traitors in others: by 
these acts was he, or was he not, committing injustice, breaking treaty, and 
violating the terms of peace? (tr. after Vince and Vince 1926)” 


And the sub-figures are listed in the following way: 


ÉoTi YAP mrveUpa oxripecros ÅTOPAVTIKÒV, cos TO, GAN’ 6 TH EURolay éxeivos 
OPETEPICONEVOS Koi KATAOKEUGCwVv ETTITElxIoUa Kal Ta Egs SeUTEPOV 
EpwTnyatikov, Tí; ó Tijv EŬßoiav ogeTtepilouevos Kal KaTaAoKEUdCoov 
&rirelyicpo Kal TH &&fjs, UT) GAAAOOOLEVOU TOU OXTINATOS Troll TO TrveUpo, 
vika yap &Aay TO oxfjua, Érepov mveŭpa yiveTar Tptrov EAEYKTIKOV, 


25 Vince and Vince 1926, although rather loose, renders well the breathlessness of the syntactical 
progression. 
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ovX oUros 6 Tijv EtBoiav ogetepiloyuevos. réraprov TO BEIKTIKOV- OUTOS 
éotiv ó tiv EóBoiav ogetepiCouevos: TEUTITOV TO EvoTaTIKOV: oU Tijv 
EtBoiav éopetepifou; oU KateokeudZes émrretyicpac mi THY ATTIKT, Kal 
éEfjg: Extov, Stav eig EaUTOV Tig oTpéwag simn mepi ExuTOU- éyoo TAV 
EóBoiav écoerepiCóuny, f| &yo» unv ó thv EUBoiav ogerepitópevos. Kal 
TH éEf|s- EB6opov, TO &pvryrikóv. OUK yà Thv EóBoiav éogerepiGóuny, Kal 
éEfjg: SySoov, TO ATOTPETITIKOV, UT) uoi Tijv. EtBoiav ogetepifou, uno 
KataoKevace émritetyioua m thy Attikny, Kal Tà &£fis. (RhetGr., ed. Walz 
VII.2: 826-27) 


There is the pneuma declarative in figure, such as “But he who is appropri- 
ating Euboea and preparing it as a hostile stronghold,” and so on. Second, 
interrogative: “Who was he who is appropriating Euboea and preparing it 
as a stronghold,” and so on. (Without a change in figure [he] composes the 
pneuma, for whenever the figure is changed, it produces another pneuma.) 
Third, refutative: “Is not this man the one appropriating Euboea?” Fourth, 
demonstrative: “This man is the one appropriating Euboea.” Fifth, [by 
means of] negation: “Were you not appropriating Euboea? Were you not 
preparing it as a stronghold against Attica?,” and so on. Sixth, when someone 
turns to himself and says about himself: “I was appropriating Euboea"; or, “I 
was indeed the one appropriating Euboea,” and so on. Seventh, [by means 
of] denial: “I was not the one appropriating Euboea,” and so on. Eighth, 
prohibitive: “Do not appropriate Euboea or prepare it as a stronghold against 
Attica,” and so on. 


We see a familiar picture: all sub-figures are methodically listed, with exam- 
ples duly copied from Hermogenes, all variations on a single pneuma. Each 
sub-figure delivers a slight modification in the argument by a change in 
rhythm, which in this case hinges on the differing syntactical structures 
and their respective lengths and emphases. For example, the first figure 
relies on the accumulation of Philip’s actions, increasingly more aggressive 
and revealing of his military ambitions; the second is a gradual and cumu- 
lative revelation of his intentions, drawn up into order and bolstered by 
the anaphora; the third is a persistent negation of well-known facts, which 
acts to reaffirm them as well as tacitly to point out the Athenians’ apathy; 
the fifth figure, with its staccato questions and forceful negations, stresses 
Philip’s agency, singles out each action, and insinuates, by means of under- 
statement, his much grander ambitions. And so on. The small changes in 
tense, mood, voice, syntax, and word order produce strikingly different, 
mostly cumulative, rhythmical effects, which — by the sheer force of the 
anticipated structure — add a nuance or complete an argument already 
begun. The pneuma therefore appears to rely for its effect on the rhythmi- 
cal gradation of cola and commata, each encompassing a single thought, 
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all contributing to a single larger argument, and — as Hermogenes says — 
all continuing the same figure, united as a line of argument by one single 
breath. The predictable patterns of length, syntax, or repetition set up a 
matrix of expectations, which guides the anticipation and response to the 
argument. 

The pneuma isa rather long and complex figure, requiring much thought 
and practice as well as intimate familiarity with one’s lung capacity. From 
Hermogenes we also learn that it can be extremely useful when it comes 
to rousing the audience. Two or three pneumata employing different sub- 
figures can produce an akmé, that is, a sort of culmination, which, according 
to Hermogenes, will not fail to make the hearers jump to their feet (Rabe 
1913a: 189). The following excerpt from Demosthenes’ On the Crown (Dem. 
18.44—46) is cited as an example of akmé: 


[First pneuma] OTE YAP Trepticov ó Didrtrtros ‘AAupious Kai TpiBadAous, Tivas dé 
Kal TOV EAATVOoV KATEOTPEGETO, Kal Guvéápets TIOAAGS Kal ueyóAas éroieiro 
ug’ auTov: Kai tives TÕV k THv TrÓAecv mi TH Tfjg eiprjvms &£ouoio 
Badilovtes, éxeioe Sieqbeipovto, dv eis oUTOS Åv. TOTE 51) TavTEs, Èp’ oÜsş 
TaUTa TapeoKkeudleTo ékeivos, éroAeuoÜvro- ei SE ur] NOPdvOVTO, ETEPOS 
Aóyos OUTOS, OU TIPOS EME: [Second pneuma] $Y HEV YAP mpoUAeyov Kai Bieuarp- 
TupoyNy Kai Trap’ byiv &el Kal Stro1 rreug8etnv- ai Sè TdAEI1s évócouv, TOV 
Èv êv To TOAITEVEOPAL Kal TPATTEIV SHPOSOKOUVTOV Kal 9$1ag98e1popévoov 
éttl yptao, TOV © ib1coróv. Kod TroAAGv TÒ pv oU mpoopopévov, TH 
Sè TH Kad’ fjuépav Paotavy Kal oxoAfj SeAcalopéveov, Kal rotovrovi TI 
TAGOS TrerrovOÓrcoy ATAVTOV, TAN OÙK Èp’ EauToUs ExckoTov olou£vov TO 
Seivov fée Kai Sia rv &répoy KIVdUVEOY TÒ EXUTHV KOPAAdS oxe 
Stav POUA@VTOL. [Third pneuma] EIT’, Cimon, cupBépnke rois MEV TARBE &vri 
Tfj; TOAATs Kal &kaipou pabupias Tijv &Aeu8epiav &TOAWAEKEVAL, Tols 52 
TIPOEOTNKOO! Kal TAAAG TIAN EXUTOUS oiopévors TWAEŤV TIP@TOUS EXUTOUS 
TreTIpakdo aicbéobar- &vrl yap piAwy Kal EEveov & TÓT óvoué&tovro vik 
&BopobSókouv, viv KdAaxes Kal Beois éxBpol Kai TAA’ & mpoot|kei TVT 
&KOUOUOIV. 


[First pneuma:] For when Philip was moving hither and thither, subduing Illyr- 
ians and Triballians and some Greeks as well, gradually getting control of 
large military resources, and when certain Greek citizens — like Aeschines 
here — were availing themselves of the liberty of the peace to visit Macedonia 
and take bribes, all these movements were really acts of war upon the states 
against which Philip was making his preparations. That they failed to see 
it is another story, and does not concern me. [second pneuma:| I never ceased 
to warn and protest; I spoke up in the assembly and in every city to which 
I was sent. But all the cities were demoralized. The active politicians were 
venal and corrupted by the hope of money; the unofficial classes and the 
people in general were either blind to the future or ensnared by the calm 
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and indolence of their daily life; the malady had gone so far that they all 
expected the danger to descend anywhere but upon themselves, and even 
hoped to derive their security at will from the perils of others. {Third pneuma:] 
As it turned out, of course, the excessive and untimely apathy of the com- 
mon people has been punished by the loss of their independence, while 
their leaders, who fancied they were selling everything except themselves, 
discover too late that their own liberty was the first thing they sold. Instead 
of being called Philip’s friends and guests, in which they rejoiced when they 
were taking their bribes, they are dubbed boot-lickers and impious bastards, 
and other suitable things. (tr. after Vince and Vince 1926).*° 


An akmé such as this one joins together two or three pneumata, each 
built according to a different figure, yet all of them unified into a single 
argument. In this case the overall argument is that, while Philip is openly 
plotting to conquer Greece, the Greeks are either too lethargic or too cor- 
rupted to pay attention. The first pneuma is demonstrative; the second, 
declarative; the third, also demonstrative. The Anonymous Commentator 
sees the second pneuma not only as a different figure but also an elaboration 
(ergasia) of the argument in the first pneuma (RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 829). 
He goes on to review the commonplaces for inventing elaborations, which 
his students had apparently covered in Book 3 of On Invention: from com- 
parison, from example, from the lesser, from the greater, from the equal, 
and from the opposite (Rabe 1913a: 148-50). As the term "epicheireme" in 
On Invention refers specifically to the supporting reason for a given propo- 
sition, the elaboration is something like an added reason. (Hermogenes 
own example is: we must innovate [heading], because we are Athenians 
[epicheireme] and our ancestors made such and such innovation [elabo- 
ration from example].) What is remarkable here is that the commentary 
chooses to insert material that pertains to the invention of arguments in a 
chapter on figures. Moreover, it treats the second pneuma as an argumen- 
tative extension of the first. An akmé, therefore, is not a simple ornamental 
accumulation of various pneumata, arranged in different figures and set to 
jingle by means of rhythm, but a figure that effects a sort of argumentative 
climax. 


26 Tt is not clear in On Invention exactly where the figure ends, whether at $46 or $49, since Hermogenes 
incorporates three more paragraphs into the discussion. Rutherford 1998: 107 argues that the third 
pneuma refers to the famous description of the traitors in $48 (“Lasthenes was hailed as a fiend — 
until he betrayed Olynthus; Timolaus — until he brought Thebes to ruin; Eudicius and Simus of 
Larissa — until they put Thessaly under Philip's heel"). The anonymous commentary indicates that 
the akmé has been brought to an end with the second pneuma (RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 829). To me 
it seems that the third pneuma stops at the end of $46, with the reference to the hatred incurred by 
the traitors, since the third period would fall under the category of declarative figure, and contains 
sufficient syntactical parallelism to make it a pneuma. 
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As if to reinforce the relation between a figure and its argumentative 
value, the Anonymous Commentator concludes the discussion on akmé 
with an analogy from Aristotelian logic. On Invention offers an example 
from Homer as an akmé from different thoughts (as opposed to akmé from 
figure variation).”” It is suggested that the more imaginative point — in this 
case, a comparison — be saved for the end, since it amplifies the argument 
and is a sign of resourcefulness (a must for an orator): 


&o1ris äp &oTri8’ Eperde, kópus KkÓpuv, &vépa ©’ à&vhp: 

watov $' irrrrókopot KÓpu8es AaUTIPOIO! qoolci 

v£UÓVTO, Gs TrUKVOI épé£co Tacav &AATAOIOW, 

cita fj rrapaoAr, 

ws 8 Ste Tolxov dvijp &péápr TuKivoiot Aibo. 
(Rabe 1913a: 191) 


Shield pressed on shield, helm upon helm, and man on man. 

The horse-hair crests on the bright helmet-ridges touched each other, 

As men moved their heads, in such close array stood they one by another, 
(then the comparison) 


As when a man buildeth a wall with close-set stones.?? 


The anonymous commentary emphasizes that the expression “more 
resourceful point” means an argument invented from example or com- 
parison. Indeed, it should be reserved for the end, because 


EKAOTOV TAPADSElyUa ETA THV Trepl AUTO épumvetav TIBEUEVOV paprupelv 
dgeiAer &n8ei oŭon Kal oUk évavTiotobal avTH: olov Tas uécos Ópos, THis 
uėv EAKOOOVOS TIPOTKOEWS karnyopoupevos: Ti SÈ peiovi ÚTOKEILEVOS, 
KATAPATIKT}S OVOTS Tfj; EAdooOVOS TPOTHOEWS, Tis SÈ pelCovos KaBdAOU 
kai AUTHS KATAPATIKTS, KABOAOU KATAPATIKOV CUVEE! OUUTTEPATLA: oiov 
TÒ CHov Tov imtrou KaTHyopEital, TH ovoig Sè UTTOKEITAI TES yap tiros 
Cov, Kal r&v Cdov ovtola, Tas &pa imtos ovcia: ei SE påuevoş rà I610- 
pora TOU TP~@TOU OXTIMATOS Sé5aKe rrapáóerypa ur] cuvé&yov koó6Aou 
KATAPATIKOV OUUTTEPAOUA, WS TO TGS &vOpcorros Cov, OUSEV Cov AiBos, 
oudels avEpetros Aifos, Ti äv ébÓkei Aéyeiv ó TaŬTa PaYEVOS; OUK EEw ToU 
KabEoTNKOTOS Tuyxévew, où TApATIANEsIA kal åvonoig Evoxos eivai, ouxi 
Anpeiv kai &yvoeiv, 6 r1 Kal pbEyyeTar; OUTws oŭv kal évtatéa eittav 
Ó TEXVIKOS, Set TEAEUTAIOV THpEIV TO TTOPIU@TEPOV: TOUTO 5é EOTI TO ÈK 


27 Hermogenes distinguishes between an akmé from thoughts, that is, composed of two or three 
pneumata that present distinct ideas, and an akmé that involves figure variation (as in the above 
example [see Rabe 1913a: 189; RhetGr., ed. Walz vit.2: 828-29 and 832 n. 47]). Rutherford 1998: 
105-12 offers an excellent discussion of the akmé in On Invention compared with that in Types of 
Style and in Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists. 

28 TI 16.215—17, 212 (tr. Murray, Loeb). In T. S. Allen's edition, the comparison precedes the description: 
it is in 16.212-14, while the description is in 16.215-17. It agrees with the Anonymous Commentary, 
RhetGr., ed. Walz v1.2: 830-32. 
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TAPASELYUATOV Kal TIPOS TioTWOTV CiKElav TPOAyaAyaV PNTOV 'Ounpikóv, 
TOTATIOV PEE mpoayayetiv évavriov éauToU, 7) á&ppóðiov TH kavóvi 
aUToU- Kal oUK dpEIhe TIPOMEPELV PTTOV, EXOV TA TIPAYLATA TIPATOV Kal 
ETTOMEVT rfjv Tropa oM, rr&vros oipot OULMT|OELEV &v EKaoTOS TOV ouvié- 
voi 6uvapévoy- ó è mrpof|veyke èv THY EK TOU 'Oyurlpou paprupiav, où% 
'Ounpikós Sé: ó pév yàp “Ounpos TPATov rfiv TapaPoAry r£6etke xod oU To 
TH TpåyuaTa: 


as ©’ Ste Toixov &viip &pdpy mruxivoioi AfBotci 
Sa@paTos UWNACIO, Bias &vépoov &Asslvoov: 

as dpapov Kópu8és TE Kal åo Tides SuMaAdECOALI- 
cotris äp’ åo rið £peibe, KOpus KkÓpuv, &vépa ©’ à&vńp. 


xai &Efis. (RhetGr., ed. Walz vrr.2: 830—31; cf. Rabe 1913a: 191) 


Each example, placed after its interpretation, ought to bear witness to the 
truthful nature [of the interpretation] and not to contradict it. For example, 
each middle term is predicated of the minor premise. Being subordinate 
to the major premise, when the minor premise is universal and affirma- 
tive and the major premise is universal and also affirmative, the conclu- 
sion is a universal affirmation. For example, animal is predicated of horse 
and is subject to substance. For every horse is an animal, and every animal 
is substance; therefore, every horse is substance. But if, citing the specifics 
of the first [syllogistic] figure, one offered an example not leading to a uni- 
versal affirmative conclusion, such as: every man is an animal; no animal is 
a stone; therefore no man is a stone — what would he appear to be saying? 
Would he not be speaking outside the established [science]; would he not 
be talking nonsense and not know whatever it is he is uttering? So here the 
manual-writer says that the more resourceful point should come at the end. 
But this here says “from examples,” and as a suitable proof he has adduced a 
quotation from Homer, whence he was obliged to contradict himself rather 
than be consistent with his own teaching. He ought not to have quoted 
this passage as an example that has the particulars first, followed by a com- 
parison — with which, I think, anyone capable of understanding would 
completely agree. He has brought a witness from Homer, but the witness 
is not Homeric. For Homer has placed the comparison first and then the 
particulars: 


As when a man buildeth the wall of a high house with close-set stones, 
to avoid the might of the winds; 

even so close were arrayed their helms and bossed shields; 

shield pressed on shield, helm upon helm, and man on man.”? 


And so on. 


29 Tl, 16.212—-15 (tr. Murray, Loeb). 
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The commentator will go on to criticize Hermogenes for not knowing his 
Homer — in the ///ad, of course, the comparison comes before the descrip- 
tion and not vice versa. If he needed a comparison after a description 
to illustrate his point, he should have looked better because Homer has 
plenty, says Anonymous, and quotes two other passages that seem to fit 
the requirement. His syllogism analogy is perhaps not the most felicitous, 
but the idea is that one ought to marry the right term with an appropri- 
ate example. Anonymous imagines a situation in which one sets out to 
give an example of the first syllogistic figure (in which the middle term 
is predicate in the minor premise), but the two adduced examples belong 
to the fourth syllogistic figure in Peripatetic terminology (in which the 
middle term is predicate in the major premise and subject in the minor 
premise). Moreover, instead of illustrating how one could reach a universal 
affirmative conclusion, one gives an example which reaches a universal 
negative conclusion — thus betraying ignorance, regardless of how much 
competence one demonstrates otherwise? The analogy may be somewhat 
forced, but it suggests several important things. First, the position of the 
comparison has significant argumentative value. Placed after the descrip- 
tion it bears witness to its “truthful nature,” in other words, validates it and 
“caps” the description, much like the conclusion to a universal affirmative 
syllogism. Second, the commentator treats a figural, or stylistic, precept as 
grounded in logic theory. And third, it indicates, in a more general way, 
that the figures are treated much like the proofs, whether they be rhetorical 
or dialectic. The goal of this complicated discussion is perhaps to draw 
attention to the ordering of figures within an akmé. 

The akmé therefore involves several things which take place simulta- 
neously: the completion and climactic gradation of two or three separate 
arguments, all related to a single larger thought; the change from one figure 
to another, where each provides a distinct proof related to the main argu- 
ment; the accumulation of phrasal rhythm; and the performance of the 
speaker, who makes a dramatic pause after each pneuma in order to take a 
deep breath. In addition, the self-contained cola or commata, each of which 
encompasses a complete thought, the frequent change in figures, and the 
predictable climax are all familiar features of accentual poetry — and for 
that matter, the kinship between poetry and rhetorical prose is emphasized 


3° In a previously published version of this section (Valiavitcharska 2011), I had erroneously identified 
the examples as belonging to the first and second syllogistic figures, but in fact they both belong to 
the fourth (the term for which does not belong to Aristotle but was coined later by Galen). It is not 
entirely clear to me whether Anonymous thinks of those examples as moods in the first figure or as 
belonging to a separate figure (cf. Arist. Apr. 1.4—6). 
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by the frequent Homeric quotations. It is, to no small extent, the require- 
ments of rhythm and figurality that set the pace for the development of 
the argument and demand the presence of certain argumentative elements 
and arrangements. Training in rhythm is perhaps the reason behind the 
abundance of detail on syntactical variations in the commentaries; the stu- 
dents were thus taught through form variation that substantive arguments 
and formal gradation work hand in hand. 

How do the formal features of the enthymeme, period, and pneuma 
deliver their persuasive punch? In their abruptness and oppositions, their 
rhythmical and figurative strictness, the enthymeme and the period offer an 
immediate amalgamation and contrast of “emotively-charged, value-laden 
oppositions,” which come at a climactic moment and deliver a heuristic 
surprise, a “sense of precipitousness,” forcing an immediate alliance with 
one side or another (Walker 1994: 52—53). Their close relative, the pneuma, 
builds on the climactic accumulation of strategically placed, contrastive 
elements, arranged in a rhythmical succession of figures, each of which 
brings in a new and unexpected turn while clearly pointing to a predictable 
argumentative and emotional outcome. The effect, as Hermogenes says, 
is that of delivering a charge capable of arousing the audience to its feet. 
Rhythm, therefore, participates — and indeed creates — the sort of build-up 
and psychological progression of “value-laden, emotively significant ideas” 
(Walker 1994: 61), which is the heart of persuasion. 

In the next chapter, from the theory and practice of Byzantine Greek 
rhythm, I turn to a consideration of its influence across linguistic borders, 
to the rhythmic practice of Byzantium’s cultural descendants, the Slavs. 


CHAPTER 5 


Rhythm in translation: Some evidence from Old 
Slavic homilies 


Send the Lord, Thy quickening Spirit, 
To breathe speech into my heart... 
Constantine of Preslav, “Alphabet prayer” 


Perhaps no one who has worked closely with the poetry and prose of Old 
Slavic homilies has failed to sense the solemn, uplifting rhythm of their 
texts. The Slavs, who arrived and settled south of the Danube during 
the fifth and sixth centuries Ap, officially converted to Christianity 300 
later (863 aD) and undertook an enormous translation activity covering 
the entire corpus of Greek liturgical texts, a large number of homilies, 
and numerous other pieces of Greek literature. Thus both literacy and 
literature entered the Slavic world on account of Christianity, and the first 
Christian rulers of Bulgaria in the ninth and tenth centuries encouraged 
intense cultural and literary activity, the majority of which was modeled 
on Greek religious writing. 

Neither the new religion, nor the new literature was, so to speak, “native” 
to the Slavs. Their translations are painstakingly faithful to the originals and 
strive to preserve the sense ofthe original texts in every aspect, to the point of 
coining new words and phrases. But did Slavic diligence extend also to the 
carefully crafted rhythm of Greek prose? This chapter considers a number 
of Old Slavic homilies, translated from Greek into Old Church Slavic 
and found in one of the oldest homiliaries, the late tenth-century Codex 
Suprasliensis. I offer a hypothesis that the Slavs may have found Greek 
rhetorical rhythm as important as any other formal or semantic element. 
The argument is as follows. As the preceding chapters establish, Greek 
rhetorical theory indicates that Byzantine writers understood rhetorical 
rhythm as syllabo-tonic — a conclusion corroborated by homiletic practice. 
Both translated and original Old Slavic poetry of the ninth and tenth 
centuries employ syllabic rhythms, in imitation of their Greek originals and 
under the influence of Greek metrical schemes, such as the dodecasyllabic 
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verse. The previous chapters also argue that Old Slavic — and later Slavic — 
rhythmical prose shows identifiable stress distribution. Thus, given the high 
degree of dependency of Old Slavic literature on Byzantine texts and theory, 
it is quite plausible that the Slavic translations strove to render accurately 
not only the content, but also the syllabo-tonic rhythm of its originals. In 
support, I offer additional evidence in the form of quantitative analysis of a 
corpus of five translations, by comparing the Greek and Old Church Slavic 
texts clause by clause. The figures obtained concern the overall distribution 
of syllables and stresses per clause — that is, per rhythmical unit — and 
are significant enough to suggest that the Greek rhythmical patterns may 
have been transmitted, whether consciously or unconsciously, into their 
translated counterparts. The study also suggests that rhetorical rhythm in 
Old Slavic texts may not be confined to stress patterns only, as previously 
thought, but may also be driven by isosyllaby. 


Rhythm in Old Slavic texts 


In a well-known article of fifty years ago, Roman Jakobson (1963) posed 
a significant challenge to the then-current academic consensus that early 
Slavic compositions and translations showed no ostensible rhythmical orga- 
nization, even though they possessed other poetic features. In what he calls 
the Slavic "response" to Byzantine poetry, Jakobson argues that the Slavic 
translations of Greek heirmoi (beginning stanzas of canons), stichera (ser- 
vice hymns), and liturgical prayers exhibit a strong tendency to preserve 
the syllabic count of the original verses, at times even regularizing and 
improving on the rhythms of the originals. His observations concern, in 
part, the syllable count in a Slavic translation of the last sticheron of the 
Byzantine Easter Day Matins, "AyyeAoi oxipthoate (“Dance, angels!”), 
contained in the Porfirij Leaflet. Jakobson sees a close relationship between 
the number of syllables in the original Greek heirmoi and their Slavic 
translations. Thus, for example, a syllable comparison between the Greek 
and the Slavic of the heirmos T&v ynyevóv Tis Kovos To1ottov ("Which 
one of the mortals has heard such a thing") yields the following results: in a 
stanza consisting of 12 lines, each line possessing between 3 and 8 syllables, 
the Slavic translation adds but 1 syllable to the entire stanza. The syllables 
are matched line for line and the intricate syllabic patterns are followed 
strictly. Moreover, the Slavic translation “corrects” small imperfections in 
the syllabic pattern of the Greek text. Jakobson also suggests that the same 
principles are valid for translations of Byzantine ecclesiastical hymns not 
only into Old Church Slavic (henceforth OCS) but also the majority of 


Slavic languages. 
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His argument sparked a controversy. Notable among the challenges was 
his exchange with Ihor Ševčenko (over the enigmatic inscription on the 
so-called Chalice of Solomon in Vita Constantini), in which Ševčenko 
argued that one cannot look for a poetic principle in the language of a 
text translated so literally from the original Greek verse that it rendered 
each word with a corresponding OCS word. Whatever syllabic regularities 
have been found by Jakobson, therefore, were purely accidental (Ševčenko 
1967). Sevéenko’s position highlights the traditional counter-argument to 
Jakobson’s discovery: is it reasonable to look for “translated” rhythmical 
patterns between Greek and OCS? Moreover, is it justifiable to think 
that a painstakingly literal translation can manage to accommodate even 
a rhythmic (in this case, syllabic) pattern from one language to another, 
given that the two languages do not even belong to the same sub-family of 
Indo-European languages? 

In prompt response to Sevéenko, Jakobson pointed out that lexical 
literalness cannot serve as an argument against versification in translation. 
Thus, he says, “the sentence “The mean dog suddenly died’ can be literally 
translated into Russian in ways which vary from 4 syllables (z/oi pes vdrug 
zdokh [the mean dog suddenly died]) to 14 (svirepaia sobaka vnezapno 
okolela [the fierce hound abruptly breathed his last]); the literal rendition 
of which could result in Russian in a sequence of 5 iambi with a classic 
caesura: svirépyi pés vnezápno okolél [the fierce mongrel swiftly passed]" 
(Jakobson 1970: 360).' In effect, Jakobson counters the objection that 
a word-for-word translation can only result in accidental verse with the 
retort that lexical choice and lexical wealth can offer substantial options in 
translation. 

Jakobson's discovery spurred a number of probes into the field of 
medieval Slavic versification.* More recently, Krassimir Stanchev (1996) 
has taken up the question of Greek influence on early Slavic poetry and 
has extensively demonstrated and broadened the Russian literary histo- 
rian Aleksei Sobolevskii's observation (1910) that the Greek models were 
diligently imitated not only in translated poetry but also in original com- 
positions in OCS of the ninth and tenth centuries. Stanchev's argument 
ought to be read in the context of the creation of the first literary works 
in OCS. When Constantinople missionaries Cyril and Methodius under- 
took their enormous translation activity in the ninth century, they were in 


* Cited also in Capaldo 1994: 45-46. 
? Stanchev (2003: 5—23) provides an insightful summary of the history of the research with a compre- 


hensive bibliography. 
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effect creating a new literary language out of the Slavic vernacular. It is not 
far-fetched to suppose that they borrowed patterns from the Greek literary 
tradition (in which they had received an extensive education) — as did their 
students, most of whom carried out intense translation work and probably 
followed closely the models set up by their teachers. Thus both the Cyrillo- 
Methodian and the Preslav schools, as Stanchev has shown, adapted and 
employed existing Byzantine poetic models, prominent among which is 
the dodecasyllabic verse. Early poems written in OCS, such as “Prologue 
to the Gospels” by Constantine-Cyril, “Alphabet prayer” by Constantine 
of Preslav, and “Encomium of Tsar Symeon" by an anonymous author, all 
show a basic line of twelve syllables, with a caesura after the fifth or the 
seventh syllable: 


3% CAOROMb CHMb || MOAN CA BOroy. 
BOXE BbceH TRAPH || H 3WKAHTEAIO. 
BHAHMBIHM® || H NEBHAHMAIHMS. 
PocnoAd AOYXA || rlocAH zRHEALIAIeTO. 

Ad BBA/AXNETS || BB CpbAbLE MH CAORO. * 


With these words I pray to God: 

God of all creation and Creator 

Of [things] seen and unseen, 

Send the Lord [Thy] quickening Spirit 
To breathe speech into my heart. 


In this example from “Alphabet prayer,” each line consists of twelve sylla- 
bles, with a caesura after the fifth or the seventh syllable — a basic require- 
ment for the Byzantine dodecasyllabic verse. According to Stanchev, iso- 
syllaby was the leading poetic principle in Old Slavic poetry throughout 
the period of the First Bulgarian Kingdom (Stanchev 1982: 147). This par- 
ticular version of syllabic rhythm, in other words, has been imported from 
Byzantine literature. However, it is not quite possible to determine at this 
point, on the basis of the Slavic texts alone, whether the stress patterns of 
the dodecasyllable have also been adopted, since South Slavic stress of the 
ninth and tenth centuries has yet to be studied sufficiently. 

Some light is thrown on the issue of stress placement in Regina 
Koycheva’s recent (2003) study on a canon for Lent authored by Constan- 
tine of Preslav. The canon shows a persistent repetition of certain vowel 


? See Stanchev 1969, 1972, 1982: 146—8, and 1995: 65-74. 

4 The reconstruction belongs to William Veder (1999: 61-64); I have also used, with small adaptations, 
Veder’s translation. Each line of the prayer starts with a successive letter from the alphabet (hence 
the name). 
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and consonant combinations in each troparion. The repeated sounds are 
semantically charged and vary from stanza to stanza. A comparison with 
the Greek heirmos for the first ode of the canon shows that the repeated 
vowel sounds (which have been capitalized) are also the ones that bear 
spoken stresses: 


&K'Hxoev 6 1rpog'Ht 15 || thv £Aeuo'ly cou, K Ypie 
Kai égop'H8n || 671 y EAAets 

èk Trap Evou T'lkteoPar 

Kal &vOpo»rrois S 'Elkvuc8o1 

Kal "EAeyev... (Koycheva 2003: 151) 
The prophet has heard | of your coming, [o] Lord, 
And he became afraid | that You will 

To be born of a virgin 

And manifested to men, 


And he said... 


The repeated vowels were all pronounced as [i] or close to [i] in Byzantine 
Greek: 'H, 'l, "Y, 'El. Much like [i], "E [e] is also a front vowel and a 
similar sound. These vowels occur in similar consonantal environments 
(«Hk — 'Ik — 'El, p'Ht — &'H0 — 8'E, ‘EAA — "EX), bear the spoken stresses, 
and were probably sung on a note higher than the rest of the syllables. 
According to Koycheva, the same poetic principles were followed by the 
Slavic translation: 


OYCABILIAAB CTS npopoiez | ngaxOA/s TEÓM rOcrioAMH 
H ve b cA | rao xOipieuun 

oT A'BEbI poalirn CA 

H PAOREKOMA 'BBHTH cA 

H PAAPOAAALLIE [PAAPOAA?].. . 


Since the Slavic translator has attempted to preserve the same number of 
syllables per line, has employed similar assonance and consonance, and has 
even kept the Greek homoeoteleuton Tí«r£6903 — SeikvucGai by rendering 
it as PYAHTH CA — 'BBHTH CA, it is reasonable to expect, according to Koycheva, 
that the spoken stresses would fall on the same repeated vowels as they do in 
the Greek (Koycheva 2003: 155-56). Her reconstruction oT% A/&RbI poA frm 
CA H PAOBEKOMS ‘BBHTH cA is certainly acceptable (even if anachronistically 
so) in terms of the Middle Bulgarian accent system of the Turnovo dialect, 
which is the only available, partially reconstructed, system of medieval 
Slavic stress to date.’ 


5 On Middle Bulgarian accentuation, see Dybo 1971b: 93-114 and 1977: 189-272. 
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Koycheva’s analysis bolsters and expands Jakobson’s brief observation 
that the translator of the Hilandar Sticherarium has, at times, sacrificed 
word order and syllable count in order to obtain a symmetrical distribution 
of accents among verses. Thus the Slavic version of the heirmos "EpAe€e 
peíüpc THv Spakdvtev Tas Kapas ("With streams of water He set ablaze 
the heads of the serpents”) abandons the Greek syllabic pattern in order to 
preserve the same regular distribution of accented word units per colon. 
To cite another, briefer and more illustrative, example, the translator of 
the heirmos ‘H 5nyioupyiKt) Kai ouvextikn (“Creating and bringing forth 
together”) has chosen to render the phrase 8200 copia kai Suvauis (God's 
wisdom and power”) as BOHA CHAA H MOV A POCTA ("God's power and wis- 
dom") in order to preserve the accentual profile of the Greek verse: cHaa 
(“power”), which is presumably accented on the penultimate, takes the 
place of cogia, which is also accented on the penultimate — instead of 
MOV ApocT'5, accented on the antepenult (Jakobson 1963: 254—55). In other 
words, the Slavic response to Byzantine poetry not only involves an attempt 
to recreate the syllabic structures of the originals and to generate isosyllabic 
poetry of the same model, but may also exhibit keen attention to stress 
placement, especially in high liturgical language. 

As a complement to the research on rhythm in Old Slavic poetry arrives 
Riccardo Picchio's (1973) discovery of the role of stress in achieving prose 
rhythm in Old Russian texts. The “isocolic” principle, as Picchio names 
it, consists of a series — or alternating series — of clauses either bearing the 
same number of stresses or forming complex regularly stressed patterns. 
(It may be more accurate to refer to this principle as isotonic rather than 
isocolic; cf. Stanchev 1982: 160.) Picchio's findings range from narrative to 
homiletic to poetic texts; the following is an example of how the isocolic 
principle works in a passage from the Nestor Chronicle: 


NO MH03'bX'2. | Ke BPEMAN'EX | BAH cyTh | cAoB’BNH | no AyNacBH | 
PAb ecT | Nbine | Yropbcka | 3emaa | n Boarappca | 

HOT TEX | CAB ENG | 

pA3HAOLUACA | rio 3eMA‘b | 

H TIpO3BALLIACA | HMeHbI | CROHMH | 

PAB cBALUE | Nà KOTOPOM | wBer' |... (Picchio 1973: 305-6) 


v9 v [P od vA A 


After a long time the Slavs settled along the Danube river, 
Where now lie the Hungarian and the Bulgarian lands, 
And from there they moved all over the land 

And took for their own names 

The names of the places where they settled... 
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Picchio works on the assumption that every major word in Old Russian 
bears a major stress; thus the following pattern emerges: the first two lines 
bear 5 stresses each, the next two bear 2 stresses each, the next two have 
3 each. The significance of stress distribution is analyzed in the following 
way: the longest isocolic combination (first two lines) introduces a historic— 
geographical description; at the end of both clauses we find a geographical 
name that serves as a logical emphasis. A series of short cola follow, which 
mark the beginning of a long list of tribes and their locations, characterized 
by an alternation of two identical isocolic lines. In other words, argues 
Picchio, not only did the Slavs employ isocolic structures in order to estab- 
lish certain rhythmical patterns, they calibrated the rhythms deliberately 
to aspects of meaning. 

Picchio’s discovery purports to throw light on long-standing questions of 
poetic quality of works such as “Slovo o pogibeli russkoi zemli” (“Lament 
on the ruin of the Russian land”), a text often regarded as poetic or quasi- 
poetic, even though a strict pattern of versification has not been established 
yet. The lament contains a long string of equally stressed clauses, which is 
not quite obvious in a text written out continuously, but more apparent 
when divided into cola, which Picchio does in the following way: 


0 CRBTAO | CBBTAAA | 

n YIKPACHO | YIKPALLIEND | 

3eMAd | Pycbicaa | 

H MHOPBIMH | KpAcoTAMH | 

YAHBAENA | ecn |... 
(Picchio 1973: 320) 
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O luminously luminous 

And beautifully beautified 

Land of Rus’! 

With many charms 

You have been made wondrous... 


Picchio’s “isocolic principle” provoked widely divergent reactions among 
Slavicists: some received it enthusiastically as an elegant solution to ques- 
tions of poetic form,® while others criticized Picchio’s choice of texts, 
division into cola, unawareness of advances in the field of Slavic accen- 
tology, and disregard for authentic manuscript punctuation — all of which 
eventually led to skepticism about Picchio’s isocolism as a rhythmic princi- 
ple. The most serious challenges to his position can be perhaps summarily 
explored in the objections raised by Gail Lenhoff (1983), Jan P. Hinrichs 


$ A general discussion of rhythm in Old Slavic texts appears in Stanchev 1982: 144—65 and 1995: 65-78. 
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(1988), and Mario Capaldo (1994: 44-50)” — all of which have important 
methodological implications for the study of rhythm in prose. 

In an article on the role of music and intonation in achieving rhythmic 
effects (and not against the isocolic principle as such), Lenhoff (1983) 
surveys four theories of liturgical poetic organization, all four of which, 
she argues, propose radically different (that is, incompatible) solutions to 
the question of poetic organization in liturgical texts: Jakobson's discussion 
of isosyllaby in Slavic heirmoi (outlined above); Kirill Taranovskii's (1968) 
juxtaposition of "prayer" (molitvoslovnyi) versus “recitative” (skazovyt) 
verse, where the former is “free,” while the latter is bound by a strong 
principle of isotonic distribution into 4-stress or 3-stress cola; A. V. 
Pozdneev's (1965) proposal of a kontakion-type verse (kondakarnyi), which 
relies for its effect on sustained series of vocative clusters, and which is 
neither syllabic nor tonic; and Djordje Trifunovic’s (1965) rejection of the 
idea of either syllabic or tonic rhythm, on the argument that rhetorical 
devices such as anaphora, homoeoteleuton, syntactical parallelism, and 
sound repetition are sufficiently rhythmical in themselves to create a 
poetic effect without any further rhythmical markers. In a brilliant move, 
Lenhoff proceeds to scan four verse examples (the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Christmas heirmos, the heirmos “Which one of mortals,” and the heirmos 
“Lord my God, from night arising”) and demonstrate how each one can 
accommodate any of the above schemes. Lenhoff then argues that the 
strength of ancient liturgical poetry lies in its ties to musical performance 
and its adaptability to audience and circumstance. 

Lenhoffs study presents an exemplary case of scholarly argumentative 
cogency. She is concerned not with the isocolic principle as such, but with 
the question of establishing verifiable criteria for dividing medieval poetic 
texts into verse units (lines, cola) as well as with the issue of what con- 
stitutes a poetic (that is, rhythmic) pattern. Yet, in the spirit of Lenhoffs 
rigorous examination, one could perhaps ask why the Lord’s Prayer should 
be treated as a piece of verse on a level comparable to an heirmos or why 
the highlighted differences among the four referenced theories and their 
authors’ insistence on exclusive correctness should render them all wrong 
and equally so. Why should, for example, the use of rhetorical figures 
preclude isosyllaby? And why should isosyllaby be discounted as a princi- 
ple of versification, even though it cannot be verifiably demonstrated on 
the basis of the Lord’s Prayer? It seems sufficiently clear that early Old 
Slavic poetry was built on the syllabic principle in imitation of Greek 


7 For a summary of the controversy, see Lunde 2001: 134-39. 
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poetry, as Sobolevskii, Jakobson, and Stanchev have demonstrated. How- 
ever, Lenhoff's forceful articulation of the question of cola divisions and 
verifiable rhythmic patterns stands. 

That Picchio is neither particularly clear nor particularly careful in 
determining cola boundaries is a subject of Hinrichs (1988) criticism 
of the “isocolic principle." Hinrichs charges Picchio with adopting the 
modern editions’ text punctuation instead of following the manuscripts — 
and, what is more, with manipulating that punctuation in order to adjust 
cola boundaries at will. In one instance, according to Hinrichs, Picchio 
has collapsed two distinct clauses into one; in another, he has changed 
the spelling of some words and introduced unwarranted line divisions, 
ignoring even the modern punctuation, apparently for the sake of coming 
up with a symmetrical pattern of stress distribution. But what Hinrichs 
finds particularly untrustworthy is Picchio’s arbitrary application of the 
principle of assigning one stress per major word. At times, Hinrichs 
points out, Picchio will count an auxiliary verb attached to a participle 
as unstressed and at other times as stressed (EacnerTH BbIAO [1 stress] vs. 
NOBEKENbI BbILLIA [2 stresses], 1988: 297); he will do the same for predicative 
phrases containing adjectives (H MepTRbI giu. [1 stress] vs. PANENS BALE 
[2 stresses], 1988: 297), thus treating the verb “to be” inconsistently — and 
prepositions and pronouns likewise. Picchio justifies some of his choices by 
claiming that the rhythmic (that is, isocolic) context determines whether a 
clitic should be stressed or not — an argument, Hinrichs complains, which 
runs the risk of circularity (Hinrichs 1988: 299—300). 

Hinrichs’ objections are on target. How do we know where a colon 
ends and a new one begins if we disregard the medieval punctuation? Or 
if we rely on (syntax-driven) modern punctuation, superimposed on the 
medieval text by the editor — which, moreover, may vary from one modern 
language to the next? What about clitics and even “major” words (such as 
adjectives), which, in certain contexts, may lose their stress and become 
dependent on the preceding word, as recent research in Slavic accentology 
has demonstrated? Thus the very assumption that we can assign one stress 
per major word becomes at times problematic. 

And even if we could, in fact, assign one stress per major word with a 
fair degree of certainty, would that mean that the same number of stresses 
in several successive cola can ensure rhythmicity? And even if the "isocolic" 
principle of equal stress distribution is, in fact, a conscious theoretical 
precept, why does it not appear in Byzantine rhetorical theory? Finally, can 
we trust that principle enough to use it in text reconstruction? These are the 
challenges that Mario Capaldo (1994: 44—50) poses in response to Picchio's 
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scansion and attempted reconstruction of the enigmatic inscription on the 
so-called Chalice of Solomon in the Slavic Vita Constantini. Capaldo is, 
of course, perfectly right to reject prose rhythm as a reliable criterion for 
the purposes of text reconstruction. It is the nature of prose rhythm to be 
flexible and not entirely predictable, and to depend on sudden changes and 
defeated expectations — all that makes it hardly useful in work demanding 
utmost textual precision. Yet Capaldo's argument that the isocolic precept 
does not appear in Byzantine theory and that Byzantine prose rhythm 
is limited to clausular cadences — for which he cites Hórandner's (1981) 
study — is not entirely justified. Hórandner never claims that the issue of 
Byzantine prose rhythm is limited to the closing cadence, but that, while 
the closing cadence is one clear rhythmic principle in oratorical prose, 
more work remains to be done in the area (Hórandner 1981: 20-26). To 
this effect, I hope to have made a sufficiently strong case in the preceding 
chapters that syllabo-tonic rhythm (in addition to clausular cadence) is 
both a theoretical and a practical precept for Byzantine oratory. 

Of Capaldo's remaining two objections, one is understandably con- 
cerned with the number of morae (that is, time units) between stresses 
(Capaldo 1994: 49 n. 138). After all, the phrase "unpredictable curmud- 
geon" is not rhythmically equivalent to “fickle grouch,” even if they both 
bear two stresses each (if we do not count secondary stress), due to the 
length and number of syllables between stresses. The other objection is 
similar to Lenhoffs, as it has to do with determining cola boundaries.* 


8 Bureaucratic prose, Capaldo argues, as turgid and indigestible as it is, can be easily divided into 
“thythmical” segments of equal stress distribution. To make his point, he proceeds to scan a piece of 
administrative prose published by Harvard University’s Faculty Council: 


Sanctions | may include 

expulsion | from the meeting | or event, 

arrest | or other | legal action, 

disciplinary proceedings | before the Judicial | Board. 

While the disciplinary | bodies | are charged 

with determining | appropriate | penalties, 

it is our recommendation | that the appropriate | boards 

discuss | the range | of penalties 

and make them | widely | known || in the University | Community. 
(Capaldo 1994 : 49 n. 138) 
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It must be noted, however, that Capaldo’s scansion is not quite accurate; at times he seems to have 
mistaken a low intonation curve for a lack of stress (for example, “disciplinary proceedings before 
the Judicial Board” is assigned 3 stresses, but it would normally be pronounced with 5; “arrest or 
other legal action” is assigned 3 stresses, but would normally be pronounced with 4; “it is our 
recommendation that the appropriate boards” is assigned 3 stresses, but would be pronounced with 
4, given the context of announcing the decision of the Council). Besides, bureaucratic prose, as 
(intentionally) impenetrable as it is, may not be entirely devoid of rhythm, even if it is not the 
compelling rhythm of oratorical prose. 
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Regarding the question of morae, the issue is more of a problem in 
poetry than in rhythmic prose. The time lapse between two stresses is 
easily controlled by the tempo of speaking — it is possible to make both 
“unpredictable curmudgeon” and “fickle grouch” seem almost rhythmically 
related, if we speed up the first phrase and slow down the second, especially 
in an overall context of two stresses per colon. After all, variations in 
tempo helped those inept political verse writers of the twelfth century to 
pass off their verses as rhythmically correct, as Eustathius of Thessalonica 
complains. They simply pronounced the extra syllables faster, collapsing 
neighboring vowels (Van der Valk 1971-91 1: 19) and escaping notice because 
of the overall rhythmical context of fifteen syllables per line. And even if 
we were to read rhythmical prose at a steady tempo, only the context of 
the rhythmical movement would determine whether “fickle grouch” would 
be perceived as an echo of “unpredictable curmudgeon” or not. All that 
notwithstanding, Capaldo’s disapproval of Picchio’s uncritical application 
of isocolism is well substantiated. 

To recapitulate, the objections against Picchio’s isocolic principle derive 
mostly from criticisms of his methodology, and they are far from unjusti- 
fied. Was he mistaken to ignore recent research in Slavic accentology? Yes. 
Did he put too much trust in his own sense of rhythm rather than elaborate 
on verifiable criteria for cola division based on manuscript punctuation? 
Perhaps. Did he occasionally push the texts too far in order to make the 
principle work? Certainly. Yet a closer look at Picchio's analyses shows that 
his cola divisions are, for the most part, not as random as his critics have 
made them appear and that, for the most part, his stress assumptions hold 
up. In other words, the sheer amount of his acceptable examples outweighs 
the deficiencies of his methodology. 

Most of Picchio’s cola divisions are sensible and guided by rhetorical prin- 
ciples signaling beginnings or ends of clauses, such as anaphora, epiphora, 
apostrophe, descriptive lists, and conspicuous conjunctions or disjunctions 
separating whole syntactical units, as in the following examples:? 


? Among criticisms of Picchio’s isocolic principle is the argument that conspicuous rhetorical figures, 
such as anaphora, apostrophe, alliteration, assonance, homoeoteleuton, sound repetition, chiasmus, 
and syntactical parallelism, will produce isocolic structures on their own merits, without any conscious 
pursuit of stress equivalence (Trifunovit 1965; Lunde 2001: 135-36). Lunde, in particular, believes 
that it is “the orientation of the texts towards rhetorical declamation and performance that implies 
the extended use of isocolic structure...a search for ‘series of sentences with equal numbers of 
stresses’... seems, in many cases, to be overstating an obvious fact and clothing it in a theoretical 
pattern" (2001: 135-36). It should be noted immediately that, of the so enumerated rhetorical figures, 
only syntactical parallelism will, strictly speaking, produce stress equivalency. The rest of the figures 
may be able to mark off beginnings and ends of clauses, create symmetry of sound or ideas — which 
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H3'5PNALLIA Baparn 3d Mope* 
H NE AALUA HMS AABH. 

H TOPALLA CAMH* 

B COBB BOAO ABTH. 

H Ne B'È B NHXS TIPABAAL. 
H BACTA 90A/5 Nd 90A/2. 
[n] szia & nx YCOBHLB. 
H BOGEATH TIO ALLIA* 

CAMH NA CA. 

[n] pba camn B cest. 
MOHLHEMS COBB KNA3A. 
MiK€ E51 BOAO ABAD NAMH. 
H C AHA MO NABY. 
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(Picchio 1973: 308) 


They drove the Varangians beyond the sea 
And did not pay them [their] tribute. 
And they set out 

To rule themselves on their own. 

[But] there was no justice among them, 
So kin rose against kin. 

And there was strife among them. 

And they began to make war 

Against each other. 

[Then] they said to themselves, 

Let us find ourselves a prince, 

Who may rule over us 

And judge us in justice. 


It is immediately evident that Picchio has decided to divide the text accord- 
ing to the members of a list of consecutive actions, as marked by the 
conjunction H ("and") — a reasonable decision, as list members are often 
treated as separate rhythmic units in the Greek tradition (cf. Eideneier 
1989). Picchio’s divisions also seem to follow the medieval punctuation, as 
it appears in the Laurentian manuscript, except that he splits three longer 
cola in half (marked with an asterisk). If one were to follow the manuscript 
punctuation strictly, one would arrive at the following scansion (on the 
accentuation of pronouns, see Appendix A): 


M3'APHALLIA Baparu 3a Mope H NE AALUA HMA AANH. 6 
H NMOPALUA CAMH B COBB BOAO A, BTH. 
H Ne BBB NUXS TIgABA/A1. 3 


contribute to the rhythm in their own right — but do not necessarily lead to equal stress counts or 
approximately equal cola lengths. 
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H BBCTA 90/5. Nd POA. 

[n] BAILA B Nuy YCOBHLy'B. 

H BOEBATH MOPALUA CAMH NA CA. 
[u] pba cAMH B cest. 
NOHLHEMS COBE KHA3A. 

HKE BAI BOAO ABA NAMH. 

H CYAHA TIO MpaBy. 


Bo ow Q Q9 wu WwW 


To be sure, the new scansion is not as regular as Picchio would like to have it, 
but, for the most part, the rhythm is clearly one of three stresses per colon, 
with a tendency to diminish toward the end. Thus, even if the details may 
throw the scansion off balance here and there, the trend is still present, and 
this is the case with the majority of excerpts quoted by Picchio. And while 
his study does contain questionable examples, especially where he posits 
isocolic "convertibility" from one type of rhythm to another (cf. Picchio 
1973: 310, 313, and 317), his selections demonstrate sufficiently clearly that 
the tendency toward isocolic sequences is present and worth further study 
(cf. 1973: 324). 

Picchio’s findings prompted a number of investigations into the rhyth- 
mic principles of medieval Slavic literatures, including literature in OCS. 
Notable studies include Stanchev 1982, Popov and Stanchev 1988, Kos- 
tova 1991 and 1998, and, more recently, Crnković 2006. While their 
methodology is not transparent, a close look at their work reveals that 
their identification of isocolic structures is perfectly acceptable. Kostova, 
whose study draws on an impressive amount of material from the Sinai 
Euchologion, the Codex Assemanianus, and the Codex Marinianus, fol- 
lows Picchio’s principle of counting one major stress per word — which 
is, for the most part, unproblematic. Exceptions would include an odd 
accentual-paradigm-c disyllabic word, unstressed in certain environments 
(cf. Dybo 1971a, 1971b, and 1977; see Appendix A), which is not likely 
to throw off the rhythmic patterns much. More problematic is Kostova's 
assumption that all personal pronouns, including forms in the oblique 
cases (cf. Dybo 1977: 251-26), as well as all disyllabic prepositions and 
conjunctions should be stressed (cf. Dybo 1981: 46—53), since the con- 
junctions Aue and Ko, the relative pronoun We, and the conjunction/ 
adverb texe behave as clitics. However, weighed against the mass of her 
evidence, these methodological deficiencies are not so worrisome. If the 
problematic words do appear in her selections, their number is not so high 
as to challenge an isocolic tendency; they may throw off the balance of a 
sophisticated scheme here and there, but not the argument as a whole. As 
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for cola division, Kostova (1991: 122) adopts the medieval punctuation as 
authoritative, and reproduces it clearly in the text. 

Thus Kostova finds that isocolic structures are a common phenomenon 
in early Glagolitic codices, and proceeds to classify them into “rhythmic 
series,” according to the alternation of stress patterns: simple, that is, series 
of successive cola with up to ten stresses, such as a + b + b + a or a 
+ b + a + b (where each letter represents a certain number of stresses), 
and complex, that is, alternating and framed series, as sophisticated as a + 
b/c + d/e + f + f + e/c + d/a + b ora + b + c/d/a + b + cora +b 
+ c/b + b/a + b + c (1998: 136-37). Simple prayers, such as the one over 
a person desiring to take on the monastic life, tend to form long series of 
equally stressed cola: 


NB NA NOA BHIA AXOBNBÑ. 

NA FIOLLIÉNHÉ NAATH. 

NA OYHLHENHE ALLIM. 

NA HHLIET7R. AXOB BNA. 

NA TAA? b BAAP. 

NA Keb CKPBBBNAA. 

pAAOCT TBOPALLIA. 

NA BiKHER 2KH3Nb. 

| ANBKATH BO HMALLIH 

N KAAATH. 

1 NAPOTOBATH. (1+ 1) 
(Kostova 1991: 122-23) 


N D S D S YB D YN 


But unto a spiritual feat, 

Unto a training of the flesh, 
Unto a purification of the soul. 
Unto spiritual lowliness, 

Unto tears of grace, 

Unto all [manner of] mourning 
Which produces joy. 

Unto a godly life. 

That [you may] have [the desire] to fast, 
And to thirst, 

And to prepare. 


The isocolic structures identified by Kostova appear numerous and per- 
sistent and set off entire passages for rhythmic recitation, especially in 
places of heightened spiritual or emotional emphasis. The vast majority of 
her stress scansions are perfectly acceptable in terms of cola division and 
accent assumption. And while it is true that some examples may stand for 
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correction in light of recent research on Middle Bulgarian and OCS accent 
placement, the trend toward accentual isocolism is still apparent: 


MOB BO ECTS E'ACGACNAA T HCMANNBE CEA: — 5 
EAA 'BMb MIACA FONBYA: 4 
AH KPBS KOZAR MIIR: — 3 
Ioh! BOY KATEZ XEAAER: 4 
1 E'53A AA BBILIBNIOMY OB'S TI TEOMA: — 4 
T TIH30EH. MEA BA ACN NEPAAL TEOCEA:" 5 (4) 
T W3BABAER THA H MIpOCAABHLLIH MIA: ~* 4 (2) 
PP BLUBNHKOY pere Br: (Kostova 1998: 173) 3 


For all the world and all that is in it is Mine. 
Do I eat the flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer to God a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
And pay your vows to the Most High 
And call upon Me in the day of trouble 
I will deliver you and you shall glorify Me. 
But to the wicked God says... 
(RSV Ps. 50:13-16 = Sinai Psalter Ps. 48) 


In the lines marked with an asterisk, the accusative forms of the personal 
pronouns A37 and Tb! (MtA, TA) have been scanned as orthotonic words 
(that is, possessing an independent stress), yet they behave as clitics (Dybo 
1977: 251-56), thus producing a stress count of 5 and 4, respectively, instead 
of 4 and 2. The new scansion does not support Kostova’s reading of the 
rhythmic series as a + b + c/b + b/a + b + c, but the tendency toward 
cola containing mostly four stresses is evident. As a whole, instances such 
as this are in the minority and detract but little from the overall argument. 

And finally, strong evidence for the widespread use of isocolic struc- 
tures in Church Slavic has recently been presented by Denis Crnković 
(2006) in his study on the Croatian Glagolitic Regula Sancti Benedicti, 
as reflected by graphemic features in the fourteenth century codex unicus. 
The graphemic markers, he argues, which range from simple punctuation 
signs to increased spacing between phrases, to suprasegmental signs such 
as the paraph marker, are used to set off series of rhythmic cola in order to 
help the reading aloud and memorization of the text. Crnkovi¢’s analysis 
confirms the existence of alternating series of isocolic structures — in other 
words, alternating rhythms — while emphasizing that accentual isocolism 
must not be taken as a rigid rule but as a flexible rhythmic trend, which 
bends to accommodate not only context but even individual reading. As 
Stanchev puts it, accentual isocolism offers a “paradigmatic” rhythmical 
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arrangement, which in turn becomes a basis for the generation of meaning 
(Stanchev 1982: 161-65). 

Thus strong evidence appears to indicate that early texts written in 
OCS exhibit an awareness of both syllabic and accentual rhythms as well 
as a tendency to "respond" to the rhythmic structure of Greek poetry in 
translation. How do these findings look in the light of Byzantine theories 
of rhythm? Were the Slavs aware of rhythm's rhetorical significance, and 
what follows if they were? There is no extant Slavic rhetorical theory in 
the proper sense (except for a translation of George Choeroboscus' treatise 
on figures and tropes) to serve as a guide to our understanding of practice 
— which leaves us with textual analysis as the only option. The next two 
sections present an extended comparison of five translations in OCS, as 
they appear in the tenth-century Codex Suprasliensis, and their Greek 
originals, for the purpose of discovering rhythmical analogies. The source 
texts and translations have been compared colon by colon, in terms of 
syllable and stress counts, and the statistical figures obtained — along with 
passage analysis — are offered as convergent circumstantial evidence, to 
suggest that rhythmical patterns may have been transmitted at a high rate 
from Greek into Old Slavic literature. 


Text comparison and statistics 


The major part of the fascinating and much-studied Codex Suprasliensis'? 
is a menologion (a collection of saints’ lives) for the month of March, 
predating the Metaphrastian reform. It also contains a homiliary for the 
movable cycles of Great Week (Lazarus Saturday to Pascha Sunday) and 
Bright Week (Pascha Sunday to Thomas Sunday)." Therefore the majority 


© Found in 1823 by K. M. Bobrovskii in the monastery of Suprasl, the codex was divided into 
three parts, currently housed in the National and University Library of Slovenia in Ljubljana, 
the National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg, and the National Library in Warsaw (Zamoyski 
Collection). It was published in full in 1851 by Franz Miklosic (Miklosic 1851), in 1904 by Sergei 
Severianov, with a reprint in 1956 (Severianov 1904), and in 1982 by Iordan Zaimov and Mario 
Capaldo (Zaimov and Capaldo 1982). I have relied on Zaimov and Capaldo’s superb edition, which 
contains an introduction, an extensive bibliography, critical apparatus, text facsimile, and transcript. 
All subsequent chapter and page references will be to that edition. Zaimov reproduces Severianov's 
transcript of the text, correcting some printing and transcription errors. Capaldo is responsible 
for providing the parallel Greek texts, which he has supplied from various manuscripts held at 
the Vatican and other libraries; several of them come from Migne’s Patrologia Graeca and other 
modern editions. The Codex Suprasliensis has attracted much attention and accumulated a huge 
bibliography. For a full bibliography until 1977, see Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 1: 13. For a summary 
of the research during the same period, see Stefova 1980: 66—79. 

In that it contains material for both the movable and the fixed cycle, the Suprasliensis is a typological 
relative of the Codex Clozianus and the Mikhanovich Homiliary (Ivanova 1974). 
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of its texts would have been intended for use during the period of Great 
Lent, traditionally the most important time of the ecclesiastical year and 
a period of repentance, contemplation, and preparation for the feast of 
the Resurrection. Paleographically the codex is dated to the end of the 
tenth century,” and is believed to be a copy of a pre-existing collection 
compiled or translated during the reign of the Bulgarian king Symeon, 
probably within his circle of learned clergy, translators, and scribes. A 
single Greek archetype for the Suprasliensis has not been found, although 
it has been argued that the manuscript may have been modeled on a type 
of menologion no longer extant'^ — a position countered by the fact that the 
texts seem to have been the work of two different schools of translation: 
the oldest, Cyrillo-Methodian school, and one of its successors, the Preslav 
school. The selected homilies would have been translated either to be read 
aloud during the church services or to serve as models for the composition 
of similar homilies in OCS. Although we do not know much about the 
performance of a Byzantine homily, and even less about that in a Slavic 
context, it is possible — and quite likely — that many Greek features were 
transplanted onto Slavic soil. 

To establish a basis for rhythmical assessment, the Greek and OCS 
homilies have been compared colon by colon, in terms of number of 
syllables and number of spoken stresses. The idea is that a higher rate 
of coincidence in both categories would suggest that Greek rhythmical 
patterns were, indeed, carried over into Old Slavic texts. To determine the 
boundaries of clauses, I have followed the punctuation in the manuscript, 


Margulies 1927: 11, whose argument is further bolstered by Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 1: 5. For the 
paleography of the codex, see Paplonskii 1872, Kochubinskii 1897, and Pastrnek 1897. 

The language shows features native to the northeastern parts of Bulgaria, thus making Symeon’s 
court in the capital of Preslav a likely place of origin for the translation and compilation, especially 
because his reign (893-927) was an active time for the translation of Greek texts and the dissemination 
of ancient and patristic learning. See Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 1: 5-8 for a more detailed discussion 
of the provenance of the text. 

14 Ehrhard 1937-38 1.5: 593-603; but Capaldo 1980: 209. 

5 Margulies 1927: 202-6 observes that the texts in the Suprasliensis can be divided into three groups: 
an "older" core of simpler vitae; a “later,” more encomiastic, group of vitae; and homilies, most of 
which are attributed to Chrysostom, with individual chapters by other authors. The second group, 
which includes Epiphanius Homily on the Entombment of Christ and Descent into Hades and Basil 
of Caesarea’s Homily on the Forty Holy Martyrs of Sebaste, exhibits linguistic features from a period 
later than the bulk of the homiletic material. Kulbakin 1940 and Van Wijk 1925 and 1926 maintain 
that the material is of heterodox Southwestern (Macedonian) and Northeastern (Moesian) origin — 
which Ivanova-Mircheva 1980: 81-86 develops into an argument for two different schools of trans- 
lation, Cyrillo-Methodian and Preslav. The translation of most of the homiletic texts belongs to the 
Cyrillo-Methodian school, while the hagiographic texts, with small exceptions, appear to have been 
translated by the Preslav school. It is also believed that the hand of a Preslav redactor revised to a 
certain extent the language of the older translations to make them conform to the norms of that 
school (Ivanova-Mircheva 1980: 85; cf. Ivanova-Mircheva 1968: 381-91 and Margulies 1927: 202-7). 
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which is of two kinds: a dot in the middle of the line (-), and four dots 
placed crosswise (+). The punctuation appears to be performative, and it 
is very likely that it transmitted the original Greek punctuation faithfully. 
The single dots mark more or less self-contained segments of text, which 
would have been spoken without a pause, while the four dots, usually 
followed by a new paragraph, set off much longer excerpts, and seem to 
indicate a major sense pause.'^ A brief comparison between excerpts from 
the Suprasliensis text of Proclus’ Homily on Thomas Sunday and its Greek 
counterpart (Vat. gr. 2079, fos. 58v—67v) shows a match in punctuation 
of over 98 percent." There may be no way of knowing whether the OCS 
translator used the same manuscript, yet a coincidence of approximately 98 
percent indicates two things: that the same or a closely related manuscript 
was used, and that the translator observed the Greek clause division (in 
fact, the 2 percent difference could be attributed to the use of a manuscript 
slightly different from the extant text). 

The method consists of comparing syllable and stress counts between 
Greek and OCS, as in the following excerpt taken from the opening lines 
of the Ps.-Chrysostomian Homily on Palm Sunday (English translation 
follows later): 


'Ek 6aup&rov ¿TÌ TÒ Sapere ToU Kupiou Bobiocouey adeAqoi- 21 syll/s str 


OTS VOY ACC KB ‘voy Acemi POCTOABNEM XOAHMB BpATHIA- 21 syll/s str 
Kai q8&c«oysv cs EK Suvápews els Súvapıv- 14 syll/3 str 
À AOHA/BM'A AKbI OTS CHABI NA CHAR: 14 syll/3 str 
Kabattep yap év GAUoEL xpuoñ: 1o syll/3 str 
IÀKOKE BO BÈ BEPHTAXS 3AATAXB: 12 syll/3 str 


Although the procedure may look perfectly straightforward, it is not 
without significant challenges. While the matter of syllable counts in the 
Greek texts is not very complicated, counting syllables in OCS is a task 
made difficult by the question of whether the two high lax vowels known as 
back jer (5) and front jer (b), which by the eleventh century began to either 


16 Onthe performative nature of Old Church Slavic punctuation and its rhythmic function, see Abicht 
1914; Jakobson 1923; and Pantcheva 2003. The function of punctutation in Byzantine texts is a hotly 
debated issue, with some strong evidence that it aligns with performative units, and equally strong 
arguments for arbitrary use and scribal errors; see Gaffuri 1994; Maltese 1995; Noret 1995; Mazzucchi 
1997; and, more recently, Reinsch 2008. My own views incline toward the former, and it is certainly 
the case in the Suprasliensis that the dots tend to separate semantically self-contained units, which 
would have been marked by pauses of various lengths. 

7 All Greek punctuation marks, regardless of difference, have been rendered in OCS with the usual 

middle-of-the-line dot. 

The only difficulty arises out of the presence or absence of hiatus; cf. the discussion in Chapter 1 

and in Appendix A. 
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drop out of the spoken language or become fully vocalized (morphing into 
either [e] or [o]), were still in place during the tenth century. Understand- 
ably, the presence or absence of a jer, which was a full vowel sound, would 
affect the syllable count in the OCS text. Moreover, the orthography of 
the Suprasliensis shows much spelling confusion in words where jers are 
expected: B/Bb, KT0/KBT0, TOAMA/TOABMA, TEMHHLA/ TBMNHLUA /TBMBHHLUA, 
etc. Another matter of concern is stress: no words in the Suprasliensis 
contain any written accents. The question therefore is whether one can 
proceed on the assumption of counting every major word as having one 
principal stress. 

Methodology, therefore, is important to this study, and has been given 
detailed consideration. However, since these issues are highly technical and 
primarily of interest to Slavicists, I have included the relevant discussion in 
Appendix A and all detailed statistical figures and flow charts in Appendix 
B. Summarized briefly, the conclusions amount to the following. 

(a) While jer spelling in the Suprasliensis is inconsistent and certainly 
indicates that the process of jer loss or mutation had already started in the 
spoken language, the use of the supralinear signs spiritus asper, spiritus lenis, 
and apostrophe (paerchik) over vowels — especially over jers — suggests that 
they may have been employed deliberately, in order to prevent vowel crasis 
or elision as well as to ensure that jers be pronounced, in accordance with 
archaic orthographic norms. Therefore, I have regarded the orthography 
of the texts in both languages as authoritative and counted the syllables as 
they appear in writing on the manuscript page. In the OCS texts, both 
front and back jer as well as the apostrophe (which stands for a dropped 
jer) have been considered full vowels. 

(b) All major words in the OCS have been regarded as carrying one stress, 
except for so-called accentual-paradigm-c words, which may lose their 
stress in certain environments, such as proximity with a proper orthotonic 
word. Monosyllabic particles (clitics) are generally unaccented, unless they 
form an independent string, in which case the string forms a self-standing 
rhythmical unit bearing one stress. Most forms of the verb “to be” and most 
forms of the personal pronouns bear independent stress (see Appendix A 
for exceptions). 

(c) The punctuation in the Suprasliensis has been regarded as an author- 
itative guide to cola division. It is clearly used to indicate sense as well as 
breathing pauses. 

(d) In order to render the statistical figures meaningful, I have included 
a comparison with a random sampling of three OCS prose texts assumed 
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to be less rhythmical due to the low chance of being intended for 
declamation: a vita, a philosophical text, and a theological treatise. And 
since the OCS translations are painstakingly faithful to the originals, to the 
point of coining new words and phrases, and preserving as far as possible 
the constructions and word order of Greek, there is a possibility that the 
number of stresses per clause of Greek and OCS coincide due to syntactical 
resemblance. To address that issue, I offer a brief comparison with John 
Scotus Eriugena’s ninth-century Latin translation of Ps.-Dionysius’ work 
On the Celestial Hierarchy (a theological treatise), which shows a similar 
method of word-for-word translation. 
The comparison produces the following numerical results:'? 
1. Homily on Lazarus Saturday (Ps.-Chrysostomian) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllable between Greek and OCS: 49% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 25% 
Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 26% 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 79% 
2. Homily on Palm Sunday (Ps.-Chrysostomian) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllable between Greek and OCS: 48% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 22% 
Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 31% 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 83% 
3. Homily on Great and Holy Pascha (Ps.-Chrysostomian) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllable between Greek and OCS: 5496 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 1996 
Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 2896 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 78% 
4. Homily on Thomas Sunday (attributed to Chrysostom, but authored 
by Proclus of Constantinople) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to OCS: 4996 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 2496 
Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 1696 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 6796 
5. Homily on the Entombment of Christ and Descent into Hades (attributed 
to Epiphanius of Salamis) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to OCS: 4996 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 2396 


2 [f the sum of these figures adds up to slightly more or less than 100%, it is because I have used 
approximations. 
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Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 27% 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 87% 

6. Control text: Life of St. Conon of Isauria (unknown authorship) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to OCS: 35% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 22% 

Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 44% 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 58% 

7. Control text: Hexaemeron (compiled from different authors by John 
the Exarch) 

Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to OCS: 38% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 21% 

Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 42% 

Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 53% 

8. Control text: On the Orthodox Faith (translated by John the Exarch) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to OCS: 41% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 2096 
Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 3996 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 50% 

9. Latin control text: On the Celestial Hierarchy (translated by Eriugena) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables from Greek to Latin: 36% 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables: 20% 

Clauses differing by 3, 4, and more syllables: 45% 
Clauses showing the same number of stresses: 51% 


In sum, the OCS homily translations show that half of all clauses deviate 
from the Greek originals by one syllable at most, and between 70% and 
75% deviate by no more than two. The number of clauses longer or shorter 
than the Greek by 3 or more syllables is, roughly speaking, between 16% and 
30%. By contrast, the control texts show a lesser correspondence between 
the number of syllables. The number of words that differ from the Greek 
by no more than 1 syllable is 35% to 41%. And while the number of clauses 
that differ by 2 syllables remains a constant in both groups of texts (that is, 
homilies and control texts), the number of clauses that show a deviation 
of 3 and more syllables shows a significant difference: it is 39-44% for 
the control texts versus 16—3196 for the homilies. Yet the most interesting 
outcome is perhaps the difference in the number of stresses: the homilies 
show a stress correspondence of approximately 8096 on average, the control 
texts — between 50% and 58%. 

Given that the majority of OCS words are slightly longer than Greek 
words (by 2 syllables on average), what emerges is that highly rhythmical 
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texts tend to show a closer correspondence to the Greek in syllables and 
stresses per line. The number of words showing a o-1 syllable deviation is 
much higher, while the number of those showing a deviation of 3 and more 
syllables is much lower than in the texts assumed to be less rhythmical. The 
match between stress counts is even more striking: an 80% correspondence 
in the homiletic material versus an average of 54% in the control texts. 
It is also noteworthy that the Latin control text, Eriugena’s translation of 
Ps.-Dionysius, which is based on the same translation principles as the 
OCS texts, namely word-for-word translation — with the unhappy results 
of achieving a rather oddly flowing Latin (Eriugena famously declared that 
he was simply a translator, not an interpreter of Dionysius) — shows a 
distribution of syllable and stress counts very similar to that in the OCS 
control texts. 

These figures indicate two things: first, that conspicuously rhythmical 
texts may have been consciously translated as such, and, second, that their 
rhythm was, in line with Greek rhetorical theory, understood as syllabo- 
tonic. The consistent difference in stress counts between the homiletic 
material and the control texts (in OCS as well as in Latin!) would suggest 
that a word-for-word translation did not necessarily produce stress equiva- 
lence. More rhythmical texts show a higher degree of coincidence than less 
rhythmical texts. 

And yet, two caveats are in order here: (a) while the above figures 
may encourage a conclusion that syllabo-tonic rhythm was consciously 
translated into OCS, the methodology of comparing the texts suffers 
from some unavoidable difficulties, as discussed in Appendix A, which — 
for now — render all conclusions tentative and hypothetical; (b) the fig- 
ures show the average distribution of stresses and syllables — in fact, their 
correspondence fluctuates, depending on the rhythmical features of the 
Greek original. The flow charts in Appendix B are intended to pro- 
vide a sample visual illustration of the fluctuations of rhythm in a few 
selected paragraphs from both sets of texts. They also demonstrate the 
flow of clauses in terms of length: the rhythm of the homilies is a pul- 
sating cycle of short and long clauses with occasional “peaks” and “dips” 
in length. By contrast, the rhythm of the control texts is much more 
unpredictable. 

Highly rhythmical parts — which generally represent significant points 
in the flow of the argument — are usually translated with much more 
care to preserve the syllable and stress counts than less rhythmical parts — 
something that the overall statistics are unable to show very well. This, for 
example, is how Homily on Palm Sunday begins: 
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¿k €aupé&rov &rl TA Batata Tot KUpiou Badiowpev &SeAQot’ (21 syll/s str) 
Kal pbdowpev as k Suvápsos eis SUvaptv’ (14 syll/3 str) KabdTtep yap 
èv éAUoel xpuofy (10 syll/3 str) Kpikiois GAANAEVSEeTOIs ouuBeBAnpévn: 
(13 syll/3 str) £v tod Evds KaTéxeTal TOV oupBeBAnueveov: (14 syll/4 str) 
Exaotov ouvatteTal Te FaTEpOV 8orépoo- (14 syll/4 str) «od rrapocrépmreroo- 
(6 syll/1 str) otro» Koi Ta T&v &yiov evayyeAiov Patpata: (16 syll/4 str) 
ÈE SAAHA eis GAATAA moSnyoŭor (12 syll/3 str) thy qiAéoprov Tot 0600 
éxkAnotav Kal e¥gpaivouow: (17 syll/4 str) où TH &vroMwpyévn Boooer 
(9 syll/2 str) GAAK TH uevovon eis Coot aicviov’ (13 syll/ 3 str) 


OTB YOY ACC KS ‘POY AECEMA POCO A S HeM'A XOAHMA BpATHIA- (21 syll/s str) à 
AOMA'BMA ÀKBI OTH CHABI NA CHAM: (14 syll/3 str) fAKoxe BO Rb BEpHrAX’S 
BAATAX': (12 syll/3 str) NPHTOKDI A poyr"a A,poy'3's cblACTEND: (ux syll/4 str) RANo 
FEA, NOTO ApPEXHT CA ChMACTENBINX’S [KofexAo]"?- (15 syll/4 str) ea&atcoynaeno 
KE KOEKAO KOMBA O0: (13 syll/3 str) à NpoAAbsKAFEMO fera: (8 syll/1 str) À 
eMe À CBATAINX êyàrreann voy acca: (16 syll/4 str) APOTE 0T'A Apoyra 
NATIPABSIAERT'A: (12. syll/3 str) Ip 3A SNHICOMÉ AIOBHEZRER pbi" Re Xpuerogz 
BeceaATS: (19 syll/s str) Ne norvaiBademurrets nume (10. syll/2 str) NB 
NPBBBIBAMRLUT EHR BB XKH3NĖ BEYbNAH: (14 syll/5 str) (Zaimov and Capaldo 
1982 II: 318) 


Let us advance, brethren, from [divine] miracles to [more divine] miracles 
| and let us proceed as if from power to [more] power. | Just as in a golden 
chain | held together by rings joined with one another | of those joined one 
[ring] clings to the next | and every one is bound to another | and sent forth, 
| so also the miracles in the holy gospels | from one to another, step by step, 
lead | the feast-loving church of God and delight [it] | not with perishable 
food | but with [food that] lasts unto eternal life. 


The first two clauses introduce the two main themes of the homily, divine 
miracles and divine power, connected by a motif of forward movement, 
which will dominate the larger part of the homily. The semantic symmetry 
divine miracles/divine power has a chiastic arrangement (adverbial phrase — 
verb — address — verb — adverbial phrase), which creates a memorable open- 
ing. The syllable and stress correspondence between Greek and OCS is 
exact. The rest of the excerpt develops an extended simile, whose function 
is to highlight the mutual dependence of the Gospel events celebrated as 
feasts and their ultimate purpose. The clauses are grouped in pairs of two 
and three, marked by the same number of stresses and by equal or approx- 
imate number of syllables. Thus, the third and fourth clauses (ka®étep 
yap év éAóc& xpuofi 10 syll/3 str; Kpikiois GAANAEvdéTOIs cupepAnuévn, 


?? The word tote here is probably a scribal error: it is not found in the Greek text; its use is 
superfluous; and it is repeated in the next clause. I have excluded it from the syllable/stress count. 
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13 syll/3 str), which introduce the image of the golden chain and its links, 
bear an equal number of stresses and differ by three syllables only. The 
OCS translation (Koxe Bo EB BEHPAX'b 3AATAX'B, 12 syll/5 str; NpHTOKbI 
Apoyrs Apoya't cbrIAeTENA, II syll/4 str) has not been able to preserve exactly 
the same number of stresses in both clauses (3/4); however, the sum of all 
syllables in the two clauses taken together corresponds to that in the Greek 
(23:23). Similarly, the next pair of clauses, in which the homilist elaborates 
on the interdependence of the chain links, is marked by the same number of 
stresses and syllables in Greek (14/4), while in OCS the sum of all syllables 
equals that in the Greek (28:28) and the stress arrangement mirrors that 
of the previous pair (3/4 : 4/3).” The pair that marks the beginning of the 
second part of the simile (ott koi Ta THY &yic»v evayyeriov BavuaTa, 
16 syll/4 str — ££ dAAT|Aov eig GAANAA moSnyoŭon, 12 syll/3 str) is exactly 
replicated in OCS with regard to syllable and stress counts. The last three 
clauses complete the simile, and with their 17/4, 9/2, 13/3 syllable/stress 
counts in Greek and 19/5, 10/2, 14/3 in OCS, exhibit not a full but a fairly 
close correspondence between the two languages. 

After an exhortation to the audience to listen well and prepare their 
hearts to receive the Scripture, the homilist continues: 


ofjuepov TPOgNTIKal odATIIyyes Tfjv olkoupévny. &vertTépwcav: (20 syll/ 
5 str) koi TÒS &rravraofj ToU KUpiou ExKANolas EpaiSpuvav Kal KaTEOTEWav" 
(23 syll/5 str) koi èK?” Tot oKdppatos TAV &ylov vnotsičv (13 syll/3 str) «oi 
THs KaTE ry TABdv TaAatotpas’ (10 syll/3 str) rapañaßoŭoar (s syll/1 str) 
tous [motos] tov émivixiov Opvov: (9 syll/2 str) Kai TO «oivóv oúv8sua 
THs eiptyns’ (11 syll/3 str) &Seiv" (2 syll/1 str) v vixomoi Xpiote eiSafav 
(11 syll/3 str) 


Abc npopovhckb! TPABHI Rbcb MHP BACKPHAHLUA: (17 syll/4 str) À Axe 
EbCRAOV POCNOALNA LIPHICABH BH3RECCAHLA Å OYBABOLA: (23 syll/5 str) À ôT% 
TPOY AD CTBIMX AAKANHH: (13 syll/3 str) Å Axe NO cTpacTh Bpan: (8 syll/2 str) 
nprbiiauue (4 syll/r str) Hake reB'bABHaER mbenb: (9 syll/2 str) M NoBore 
CBAOKENHIE MHpOY (II syll/3 str) nibtu: (3 syll/r str) noBeAAAHBOYOY MOY 
Xjuerocogoy NAOY PHA: (15 syll/5 str) (Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 319) 


2! The word r&v cuueBAnuévo in the fifth colon has been assigned by Migne (PG rix: 703) to the 
sixth colon by a comma placed after katéxetat. That, however, contradicts the OCS punctuation 
and ruins the perfect paired rhythm of the third/fourth and fifth/sixth cola, which has been matched 
in OCS. 

? There is no elision here, against Dewing 1910a: 434-35. 

?5 The word tiotous is missing in OCS, and is an editorial emendation in the Greek. I have omitted 
it in counting syllables and stresses. 
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Today prophetic trumpets gave wings to the whole world | and cheered and 
decked out everywhere the churches of God | and receiving [the faithful] 
from the labor of the holy fast | and from the struggle against the passions | 
they taught them to sing to the victorious Christ a song of victory | and to 
hymn the new order of the peace.”4 


The clauses in this excerpt also appear in pairs or in threes. In an ele- 
vated tone, the first two initiate an extended metaphor, which begins with 
a reference to the Old Testament and carries the action into the New 
Testament. In the first clause the OCS translator has managed to find a 
close stress correspondence (20/5 : 17/4); the second one shows a perfect 
syllabic and stress match (23/5 : 23/5). The next three clauses, anchored 
by the participle tapaAaBotou, are an elaboration on the common New 
Testament theme of spiritual athleticism. Although only the first clause 
shows an exact correspondence (13/3 : 13/3), the next two clauses follow 
each other proportionally (10/3 : 8/2 and 5/1 : 4/1). The next three clauses 
form another semantic group; the first takes up the Old Testament theme 
of triumph introduced in the beginning, the second carries it forward to 
the New Testament through reference to the "new order of peace," where 
the word oWv@eya also invokes the associations of its near-homophone 
ouvOnya [THs xowcovtas] (“the Symbol of Faith”). The match between syl- 
lables and accents in this group is very close, with the third clause deviating 
by one syllable only (9/2, 11/3, 2/1 in Greek and 9/2, 11/3, 3/1 in the OCS).5 
The rhythmical parallels may suggest a common awareness of the close 
relationship between rhythm and argumentative emphasis. 

Compare with this the opening rhythm of Epiphanius’ Homily on the 
Entombment of Christ and the Descent into Hades: 


Tİ TOUTO o']uepov ory rot] v TH yi} (13 syll/6 str) ti TOTO o1yt?* «oa 
hpeuia Toart (7 syll/2 str) oryh TOAATY (4 syll/2 str) St1 ó Bao1AeUs vrvot 
(8 syll/2 str) yi goBr8m Kai hovyacev’ (10 syll/3 str) ór1 ó Beds capri 
ÜTvooe (10 syll/3 str) ó Beds èv oapKi ré8vnke (9 syll/3 str) Kai ó "Ai8ng 
&rpópo&ev: (8 syll/2 str) ó 96s vroós BeaxU Urrverce’ (9 syll/3 str) Kai Tous 
èm aidvos Uttvotvtas ¿k ToU &Sou &véornoe (17 syll/4 str) oU mote viv 
elow ai 1pd Bpaxéos Tapayal Kai paval xoi FdpuBor (21 syll/6 str) KaT& 
Xpiotot  tapavopor’ ot of Sfjyor xod ai rá&eis (8 syll/3 str) Kai Tà STAG 


24 The English translation cannot preserve the Greek structure accurately. 

25 I have deliberately chosen passages whose division into cola differs significantly from the modern 
punctuation of the Greek text, as published in Zaimov and Capaldo’s edition. Following the modern 
punctuation would destroy the rhythmical correspondence. 

26 OCS has one more word here, which is missing in the Greek: mnoro [= monañ]. Although it was 
probably present in the manuscript used by the OCS translator, I have not emended the Greek. The 
clause has been omitted from the statistics. 
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Kal TK 8ópacroc (9 syll/2 str) Tod of BaciAcis Kat iepeis (8 syll/3 str) koi «prrod 
oi korrékprror (8 syll/2 str) Tot ai AapTddes kai uáyaipar (9 syll/2 str) «oi 
oi BpUAAOL oí &taxKTor’ (8 syll/2 str) Tod oi A&oi Kai TO ppvaypo (9 syll/3 str) 
Kal fj KovoTw@Sdia f| &kceuvos (1o syll/2 str) 


PTO Ce ABHÉCS MABSPANHI MNOPO HÀ 36MH: (14 syll/s str) "mo ce MABYANHH MNOro: (9 
syll/2 str) h wenanurreganuie MNoro: (9 syll/2 str) MAbYANHte unoro: (6 syll/2 str) 
AKO ubeaps anra: (8 syll/2 str) 3EMBIA OÇBOA cA Å OF MABYA: (11 syll/3 str) Ako 
Bora NABTHIR oycbne: (1o syll/3 str) Bora almus H oẸcbne: (9 syll/3 str) HAA 
&crpenera- (7 syll/2 str) Bor & Mat oẸebne: (8 syll/3 str) H CAnNALITAA OTS 
E'bKA OTA AAA BBcKp'BCH- (16 syll/4 str) k'&A€ NbINIA CRTA BbYepa HAA’ MABBbI 
Wi raacn À rogoph: (21 syll/7 str) BBRAWALUTHH NA XA OTS 3AKoHonp'serasninuiez 2? 
KAE NOPOAH hi nnn: (7 syll/3 str) À opaca ù aphan: (8 syll/2 str) «ve uyBeape 
h Tépert- (ro syll/3 str) À RANA dcmAACNBIA: (9 syll/2 str) kae CBBLITA À mern: 
(6 syll/3 str) M roBopH BeLUTHCABNHH: (9 syll/2 str) kae abane À PN'BBANHA: 
(9 syll/3 str) n TIRTA NeENpABBA BNIN: (9 syll/2 str) (Zaimov and Capaldo 
1982 11: 448) 


What is this today? A great silence on earth. | What is this? A [great] silence 
| and a great stillness. | A great silence | because the king is sleeping. | The 
earth was frightened and fell quiet | because God fell asleep in the flesh. | 
God died in the flesh, | and Hades shuddered. | God fell asleep for a little 
while | and raised from Hades those who had been sleeping for ages. | Where 
are now the tumult, the clamor, the racket from not long ago? [Which were] 
against Christ, o law-transgressors [or, by the law-transgressors]? | Where 
are the factions and the bands of soldiers? | The arms and the spears? | The 
kings and the priests? | The condemned judges? | The torches, the daggers 
| and the disorderly babble? Where are the crowds and the insolence? And 
the impious guard? 


The passage echoes the lamentation hymns of the services for Vespers and 
Lamentations on Great Friday. The most prominent theme is the idea 
of duality, expressed syntactically and rhythmically with paired clauses 
and developed masterfully through the entire homily with allusions and 
imagery from both the Old and the New Testament: the two natures of 
Christ, the two comings (parousia) of the Lord, the two (Old and New) 
divine dispensations (ozkonomia), the two priests (Annas and Kaiaphas), 
the two kings (Herod and Pilate), the two crucified robbers, the two peoples 


27 The Greek reads pd Bpaxéos (“of not long ago”), while in the OCS we have BBYEpAL AA (“from 
yesterday”). The translation is more time-specific than the original. 

28 OCS departs from the extant Greek text: instead of “o, law-transgressors,” it translates “by the 
law-transgressors." The Greek original probably contained something like bd mapavópæv. I have 
omitted the clause. 
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(Jews and Gentiles), the two suns (the physical sun and Christ), the two 
secret disciples (Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus). The paired clauses 
are built around either antithetical or mutually amplifying ideas. The two 
clauses ory TOAAN (4 syll/2 str) S11 ó Baoieds Utrvoi (8 syll/2 str) (“a 
great silence | because the king is sleeping”) are paired with the third and 
fourth yf &poBrj9n Kai hovyacev’ (1o syll/3 str) 611 6 Beds capi Ümvooe 
(10 syll/3 str) (“the earth was frightened and fell quiet | because God fell 
asleep in the flesh”) in that they build on the theme of sleep. God has fallen 
asleep and all creation is hushed with fear. The clause structure is simple 
and somewhat parallel, in that the two members are connected with öm, 
which has been rendered with rào in the translation. The rhythm in Greek 
gradually builds up by increasing the number of syllables and stresses: from 
4 syll/2 str (ory TOAAT “a great silence") to 8 syll/2 str (671 ó Baoieds 
úmvoř "because the king is sleeping”), until it reaches a semantic apex, 
where it is sustained: 10 syll/3 str (yf àgoBri8 Kai hHoUyacev “the earth was 
frightened and fell quiet”) and again ro syll/3 str (611 6 96s capKi UTrvwdE 
“because God fell asleep in the flesh”). The OCS translation appears to 
recognize the progression, although it is not able to match the syllabic 
counts perfectly: 6/2, 8/2, 11/3, 10/3. 

The next four clauses pick up on the paradoxical theme of God being 
asleep in the flesh and add to it the antithetical image of death and Hades: 
God died in the flesh, and Hades shuddered. The next pair continues 
the theme of sleep and introduces, antithetically, another paradox: “God 
fell asleep for a little while | and raised from Hades those who had been 
sleeping for ages.” The rhythm follows closely that of the previous pair 
(9/3, 8/2, 9/3) until the semantic climax (“and raised from Hades those 
who had been sleeping for ages”), at which the number of syllables and 
accents almost doubles (17/4). The long last clause also signals a transition 
to another topic. The OCS translation has managed to render the rhythm 
almost unchanged (9/3, 7/2, 8/3, 16/4). The fact that the clauses in this 
passage are mostly asymmetrical may be a good indicator of an intention 
to follow the rhythm of the Greek original. 

The next two pairs are an apostrophe to the “law-transgressors”, which 
also introduces a series of rhetorical questions:*? “Where are now the 
tumult, the clamor, and the racket from not long ago? |... | Where are 
the factions and the bands of soldiers? | The arms and the spears?” After 
the introductory clause, which in length resembles the closing colon of the 
previous two pairs (21/6), the homilist changes to dramatic short phrases 
(8/3, 9/2) describing the public disturbance caused by Jesus’ arrest and trial. 


?? Because of textual uncertainly, I have omitted the second clause. 
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The OCS translation follows the Greek with few deviations in syllable and 
stress counts (21/7, ..., 7/3, 8/2). From here on the clauses are kept short 
and of similar length through the end of the apostrophe; they are also 
marked by almost perfect closing cadence with a double dactyl («oi kprroi 
oi karéákpiroi). The OCS syllable and stress counts follow the Greek quite 
closely (Gk 8/3, 8/2 : OCS 10/3, 9/2; Gk 9/2, 8/2 : OCS 6/3, 9/2; Gk 9/3, 
10/2 : OCS 9/3, 9/2). 

The beginning of Proclus’ Homily on Thomas Sunday presents a type of 
antithetical, paradoxical opening: 


f\kw TÒ xpéos &mo5oocv piv’ (11 syll/4 str) ypéos k&p£ TOV &rro8ibotvra 
TAouTiov Kai Uyas cxsAoU0v (19 syll/6 str) Tepe mv. úmoðsi£ov 
Tov Owpav' (12 syll/4 str) mapà uév Thy &pyfjv. &moroóüvra TH Tot 
Lotfipos &vacóocer (19 syll/4 str) Votepov St petà Thy Swi Kol Thy dry" 
(13 syll/4 str) tiotevovta TH Xpioró Kal kúpiov Kal 0cóv adTov vou- 
Covroc ouvteivate Toivuv Tas UETépas Siavoias mapaka: (19 syll/s str) 
Kal per& YoATns THv eUTEASV pou &mpé&rov dvaoxeode (18 syll/4 str) tva 
uikpáv Tiva Thy ££ aUTOYV OpEeAEIAV kaprroono9e (18 syll/s str) 

WAR AADA BAMA OTAAATS: (10 syll/4 str) AASIA 1 MBN AAHBLUTOY Moy 
HÀ oycrrby it Bbi OBOrATAH: (20 syll/s str) NPLAOXS MAKI CAKAZATS oma: 
(u syll/4 str) OTBNPHEA oy'Bo Ne BRPOYHRLUTOY POCTIQA NIO BbCKpSceHblo- 
(20 syll/s str) , TOCN BAR xe no BHACNHH H no Df HcAzKeHHM- (16 syll/3 str) 
E'bpovtisLumoy XA H BÀ Kro HAM'BHALLITA 2? fenpocry'ere oy'so MOAR Bbl CA 
BAWA oẸMbi: (14 syll/ str) H c& THXOCTHIT npnhmbTe XOY AAA MOA CAOBECA- 
(18 syll/5 str) AA Mao vro OTH NÂXB oY er’BLUENbIA npuimere: (17 syll/4 str) 
(Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 498) 


I have come to pay you back a debt | a debt that makes me, the debtor, rich 
and is also useful to you. | I am here again to point at Thomas, | who at 
first did not believe in the resurrection of the Savior | but later, after he saw 
and touched, | believed in Christ and called him Lord and God. | Apply, 
therefore, your minds, I beg you | and accept in peace my humble words | 
so that you may reap from them a little profit. 


This excerpt is also built on paired clauses, which have been formed around 
antithetical ideas. The first two announce that the debt about to be repaid 
by the homilist to the audience enriches both him and his listeners; the 
next four, in a mirror construction, introduce the topic of the homily, 
Thomas’ disbelief turned to faith. The length of the clauses alternates in 
an almost regular manner: 11 syll/4 str, 19 syll/6 str, 12 syll/4 str, 19 syll/4 str, 
13 syll/4 str. The OCS translation has attempted to match that, and quite 
successfully, with the exception of the last phrase: 10/4, 20/5, 11/4, 20/5, 


3° The word kupiov is missing from the OCS text. I have omitted the clause from the analysis. 
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16/3. (Appendix B contains a flow chart as a visual illustration of this 
particular passage.) 

To summarize the discussion so far, alongside the literal meaning of the 
text, the OCS translations appear to have recreated also the performative 
clause division as well as the total number of syllables and stresses per 
clause. The stress/syllable correspondences between Greek and OCS are not 
distributed evenly throughout the texts — they increase in places marked by 
heightened rhythmicity, and these parallels suggest that Greek syllabo-tonic 
rhythm may have been (perhaps consciously) transposed into the Slavic 
translations. Since selected texts are not the work of the same translator 
but possibly belong to two different schools, the fact that they follow the 
Greek rhythm closely indicates that keeping the syllabo-tonic rhythm of 
the originals may have been a general principle of early Slavic translation, 
not limited to the preferences of one person or school. 


Old Slavic rhythm reconsidered 


The above analyses highlight the passages that preserve the sound pat- 
terns of the originals, and seem to indicate that the Slavs may have freely 
borrowed Greek rhythmic patterns, at least during the first big wave of 
literary activity during the ninth and tenth centuries. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously, they may have transmitted the rhetorical and poetic com- 
position principles of their Greek originals: retaining rhetorical and poetic 
devices, observing syllabic length, and keeping to the same stress patterns — 
so far as we can tell from liturgucal poetry (cf. Koycheva 2003). It is not 
surprising that they would apply the same criteria when recreating the 
syllabo-tonic rhythm of oratorical prose. If they strove to preserve the 
same number of syllables and stress units per colon, then we would expect 
some kind of transmission of the stress patterns as well, since spoken stress 
was the primary carrier of rhythm. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
accentual systems of the ninth- to tenth-century South Slavic dialects is 
incomplete, and does not allow a dependable reconstruction of the posi- 
tion of the accents even in a short passage? — and, moreover, the use of 
rhythm and rhetorical devices in oratorical prose is much less regular and 
predictable than in poetry. 

Still, the earlier analyses suggest a close correspondence between Greek 
and OCS in the number of syllables and stresses of entire clauses; what 


3t E-mail exchange with Aleksei Kassian from the Russian State University for the Humanities 
in Moscow, April 4, 2007. A more detailed discussion of accent reconstruction is included in 


Appendix A. 
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remains to be shown is whether such a relationship exists at the level of 
individual rhythmic units (that is, major words plus dependent clitics)* 
between Greek and OCS — which would strengthen the hypothesis that 
Greek rhythmical patterns were "translated" into OCS. Rhythmical pat- 
terns, however, are closely related to meaning — which they qualify and 
reinforce — and meaning is not quantifiable. Thus it would be virtu- 
ally impossible to gather extensive amounts of quantitative evidence for 
this purpose. I will, therefore, try to make the case on the basis of 
key excerpts, each with a different function in the flow of argument: 
(a) exegetical narrative (Epiphanius, Homily on the Entombment of Christ); 
(b) apostrophe as a means of theological exegesis (Ps.-Chrysostom, Homily 
on Lazarus Saturday); (c) proemium comprised of an extented simile 
(idem). 

Before I begin, and as a point of reference, I am listing below the 
breakdown of ten consecutive clauses in a randomly chosen passage from 
one of the control texts, the Life of St. Conon of Isauria (Zaimov and 
Capaldo 1982 1: 42.14-29). Being a very long vita, the Life of St. Conon 
could not possibly have been performed in the way that a homily was 
declaimed; its rather dissimilar rhythm (or lack of rhythm) can serve as a 
background to highlight the uniqueness of oratorical rhythm. 














Clause I 2 3 4 5 

Greek 5,2,2,7,2,5— 25 25 $, 6 4 52,2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 2, 2, 
(syllables per unit) 2,3 3439 — 
OCS 2,5 6,455,452 3,5 4,8 7 445 $552 
(syllables per unit) —,7 4, 25 5) 45 4 
Clause 6 7 8 

Greek 4, 2, 2, 2, 3,4 45537 6, 4, 2, 3, 

(syllables per unit) 6.553554 444 

OCS 3» 2, 2 — 4 35 333s 7325 425 

(syllables per unit) 5) 4 35 6,3 4, —, — 

Clause 9 10 

Greek 3s 3 7s 3s 7> 4s 5, 65 8; 3, 4, 25 

(syllables per unit) 2 2,— 

OCS 4-545525 56544 

(syllables per unit) 3 53 








32 For determining stress units in the OCS text, I refer the reader to the principles described in 


Appendix A. 
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It is easy to see that the distribution of rhythmical units varies substantially 
from Greek to OCS: in the translation, some units are omitted, others have 
been collapsed into longer sequences, others still have been cut into smaller 
segments. Moreover, the number of syllables per unit shows frequent and 
significant deviations from the original, and the translation itself is handled 
more freely than that of the homilies. Compared to this control passage, the 
more conspicuously “rhetorical” passages below stand out for their marked 
rhythmicity. 

(a) (Ps.-)Epiphanius’ popular Homily on the Entombment of Christ and 
Descent into Hades offers biblical narrative interwoven with theological 
exegesis. It is based on Matthew 27:57 and Mark 15:43 and refers to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who comes to ask Pilate for Christ’s body and, having 
received it, places it in a tomb he had prepared for himself. The homilist 
uses the occasion to expound on the Chalcedonian doctrine of the two 
natures comprising the person of Christ in their entirety, the divine and the 
human: 


dwias yevouevns TNABev &vOpoxros ToUvopa ‘loot’ Óvrox TÀAoUoc10g as 
Tr&cav Thy oUv8erov UTTOOTAOIV ToU KUpioU kouicéuevog GANE Hs TAOU- 
cios 6T1 Thv Sirt’ Ovoiav ToU XpicToU Tapa TliA&rou éAaBe Kai yap 
TrÀoUcios: 6T1 TOV &riurrov papyaptrny: 1i£c01 koptcoc9ar óvros Tow- 
cios BaA&vriov yap é£B&oTactv: yépov ToU 0ncaupoÜU Tfj; OcórryTog TS 
yap ov TrÀAoUc1os 6 THV TOU kócpou Gor]v: Kal cornpiav krnoóápevos Trós 
SE oU mAoUc10s lwog SHpov SeEuEvos’ TOV Tr&vras Toégovra Kal TAV- 
Toy SeoTrdlovta’ dwias Sè yevouevns’ Tiv yap Aorrróv 80605 èv "Ain ó Tfjs 
Sikairooúvng fiios 816 T[A8ev AvEpatros rrAoUo10s roUvoua "looo. 


no3A/b BbIB'ALLIOY MIPHAE 5 'PAOE'BK'A" HIMENEM'A Tene" BB HCTHNAR BOPATS: IAKO Bhce 
CBAOKENOE T'BAO rocno A Se pura: BB HCTHNAR BOATS FAKO SOY TOY BO A: CHER 
Xt OT HA TA TIgHA T^ Hi BOAT’, IAKO Becl"BNNAAPO BHCB IA AOCTOHIN'S BAUTSA 
npn BB HCTHNA BOATS E'AAAPAAHLLITe BO MONECe’ MABNO BORKSCTEBHAATO 
BOPATKCTBA’ KAKO BO NE BOPATS Ebceoy Mnpoy KU3Nb. CANACANOK CATAKABB’ 
KAKO Ne BOPlAT'A iwend’ Ap pua: IMTAHRLITAATO Bca À  ESCBMH 
OBAA A AERLITAATO: no3A/b B'AIB'ALLIOy" BB BO ye BALUBAO BA AB MpABbANote 


CABNBLHE TRMAKE NPHAC PAOBEK BOAT HIMENEMÉ Tweud (Zaimov and Capaldo 
1982 II: 453) 

It was evening when there came a man | named Joseph | who was truly rich | 
since he received the entire person of the Lord, | truly rich | because he 


took from Pilate | the dual | nature of Christ, | rich indeed | because he was 
esteemed worthy to receive | the dishonored pearl, | truly rich because he 


3 Tt is not quite possible to retain the literal ordering of the Greek and OCS clauses in English here. 
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bore the store-house | full of the treasure of the Divinity. | Was he not rich 
who came to possess the salvation | and the life of the world? | Was Joseph 
not rich when he received as gift | Him who nourishes all and rules over 
all? | It was evening | because the Sun of Righteousness had gone down into 
Hades for some time, | and that is why came a rich man named Joseph. 


The passage is built on the principle of duality through antithesis and para- 
dox, seeking to draw a symbolic parallel between the events and Christ's 
two natures. Joseph is described as receiving an earthly, physical gift, which 
yet encompasses the divine: he receives from Pilate the two natures of 
Christ, which nevertheless are comprised of one person (hypostasis); the 
gift is as precious as a pearl yet dishonored (because of the crucifixion); 
Joseph was a man rich in the earthly sense of the word, yet he is truly 
rich because he received the store-house full of the divine treasure; he 
received an earthly gift, yet that gift was the God of the universe; it was 
evening not only in the literal sense of the word, but also because the sun 
of righteousness had gone down into hell. Likewise, rhythmically one can 
identify two tendencies: a short, emphatic rhythm that accompanies the 
theme of richness, and a gentle, stretched-out rhythm that accompanies 
the theme of divinity. The stress patterns are not overly regular, since word 
play, antithesis, and paradox already serve to highlight the two themes in 
different ways. Joseph’s arrival is introduced with a staccato-like, march- 
ing cadence, which is then echoed in the phrases that refer to his wealth: 
ytvouévns TAGev &vOparros (“came a man, xx/x/x/xx”); óvros TAOU- 
cios (“truly rich, /x/xx”); &An86s TAOUOIOs (“rich indeed, xx//xx”); 
Kal yàp TrAoUoc10s 61 ("indeed rich because, xx/xx/x”); óvrox movos 
(“truly rich, /x/xx”); 1&5 yap oU movos (“was he not rich, /xx/xx”); 
while at the same time all references and allusions to Christ’s person or 
natures are rendered in stately cadences: òs T&oav Thv oúvðeTov UTrd0- 
Taciy ToU Kupiou Koulodyevos (“since he received the entire person of 
the Lord, x/xx/xxx/xxxx/xxx/xx”); 6T1 Thy Sitti (“because the dual, 
/xxx/”); otciav ToU XpicroU Tapa MAdtou (“nature of Christ from 
Pilate, x/xxx/xxx/x”); Tov &tiuntov papyapitny (“the dishonored pearl, 
xx/xxxx/x”); yéyov Tot 6ncaupoÜU This PedTHTOs (“full of the divine trea- 
sure, / xxxx/ xx/xx”); Kal cwoTnplav krnoóuevos (“possessed the salvation, 
Xxx / xx / xx"), etc. 

Are these patterns reflected in any way in the distribution of rhythmical 
units in the OCS tex? Compared with the Greek, the Slavic transla- 
tion faithfully seeks a similar distribution of units in terms of syllable 
length: 
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Clause I+2 3 4 5+6 7 8+9 
Greek 34,2, 23 »4t4(- 335 3353 $754 
(syllables per unit) 3,353 8,45 

OCS 25352, 453 47.43 43,6 7 ^53 
(syllables per unit) 3,454 

Clause 12 I3 14 IS 18 I9 
Greek 2,4, 5 2,452 54 2:432, A. 2525.2, 3575 24253; 
(syllables per unit) 3 35 353 
OCS 2,6,4 35452 54 24444293 2,235345 25 2,3; 
(syllables per unit) 3 30453 








The OCS text has managed to match quite accurately the length modula- 
tions of the original (going from short to long to short units) and possibly 
also the number of syllables per rhythmical unit. The deviations are few, 
usually by a single syllable — only one unit deviates by three syllables. The 
heightened rhythmicity of the original text has been reflected into the OCS. 

(b) The second passage, which comes from the Ps.-Chrysostomian 
Homily on Lazarus Saturday, is a long apostrophe directly following and 
elaborating on a quotation from John 11:43-44, where Jesus raises Lazarus 
from the dead by calling out his name outside his tomb. The apostrophe 
serves to interpret and explicate the meaning of Scripture, as well as to 
convey the theological precept that Jesus as the Word (/ogos) or Wisdom 
(sophia) of God was instrumental in the creation of the world: 


© qovfjs Súvapıs &Snv Siapprgaoa TrüAas xoAk&s cuvrplyacoc uoxAoüUs 
o1Snpotis cuvOA&caco' vekpóv &veysipacar © oovfis SUvapas TA 8160 69 TX 
HEAT Eis EV ouvayayoŭoa' Kai &ávopQoUcor Kal TO £6 OUK Óvrov Eis TO evar 
Trapayayotoa émioTicov a&yatnté Tov vobv cou Ti povi| Kal eúpń- 
ctis AUTOV TOV Adyov’ Tov AéyovTa £v Tfj kocporrotíoc yevnOTiT@ pds’ Kal 
&y£vero Mas’ 


W PAACA CHAD ANB Henpog para BATA MBABNA CATAPALIH BAICOPDI KABINI 
CAAOMBIW MQSTRAATO E'BCTABBLUM W PAACA CHAO PASNO CTOALITAA OU A/AI 
BB RAMNO CAB'AQAE'AUIM" Ñ poer, MOCTARBLUM’ M Ne E'BIBALLIAAPO BA BAITHE 
NIPHBEA BLUM" TIPHCTABH BB3ANBbIENHYE OVA cH KB PAACoy" À ébpAurreum CAMO 
TO CAOBO' FEKE FECT’ Bb mnpbcribmb CATROPECNHIT AA BARACTS CETE Å BITS 
cesT: (Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 1: 317) 


O, power of the voice | which burst through Hades | and broke down 
the copper gates, | crushed the iron bars, | and raised the dead. | 
O, power of the voice | which put together | the fractured limbs, | 
restored them [to health] | and brought back into being him who no 
[longer] was. | Incline your mind, beloved one, toward this voice | and you 
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will find [in it] the same Word | who said during the creation of the world 
| “Let there be light,” | and there was light. 


This hymnic passage is dominated by alternating regular forms. The refrain 
& pavis SUvauis (^o, power of the voice”) is set apart from the other clauses 
by an emphatic distribution of stresses placed very close to one another 
(/x//xx); its pattern is unique for the passage and not repeated any- 
where else. The remaining clauses alternate between accentual “dactyls” and 
accentual “paeons”; the rhythm is reinforced by a number of homoeoteleuta 
and anaphoras. The third, fourth, and fifth clauses have an almost identi- 
cal pattern: rrüAas xoÀk&s ouvTpiyaoa’ poxAoUs ci6npoUs cuvoAdoaca’ 
vexpov &veysipaca, /xx/x/xx | x/xx/x/xx | x/xx/xx (“broke down 
the copper gates, | crushed the iron bars, | and raised the dead"), as well 
as the rhyme -psasa, -sasa, -rasa. Another refrain follows, after which we 
have a triple repetition of the form xxx/x in Tà 81£oróra péAr’ eis Ev 
ouvayayoticoa’ Kai &vop§otca (“which put together | the fractured limbs, 
| and restored them [to health]”). The next clause shows an alternation 
between four and three unstressed syllables: koi Tò 8€ oUK dvTov eis TO 
&elvoa Tapayayotoa xxxx/xxx/xxxx/x (“and brought back into being 
him who [no longer] was], and yet it is rhythmically connected with the 
previous three clauses by means of the rhyme -gousa. Finally, after the espe- 
cially long and stretched out tov Aéyovra £v Tfj koouorroilg x /»ooooxxx / x 
(^who said during the creation of the world"), which has one stress at the 
very beginning and one at the very end, and which serves as if to set off 
what comes next and prepare us for the emphatic ring of yevn8tyro pas 
Kal éyéveto pas xx/x/ | xx/xx/ (“Let there be light’ | and there was 
light”), the last line offers an ecstatic climax to the steady accumulation of 
both figures and rhythm. 
The OCS text has again attempted to follow the Greek very strictly: 











Clause I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Greek 1+2(=3), 2,24 23,4 255 3,3 53: 2,5 
(syllables per unit) 3,2, 5 

OCS 1+2(=3), 2:34 334 44 3,2 24,2 45 
(syllables per unit) 2, 2, 5 

Clause 9 10 II Genesis 1:3a Genesis 1:3b 

Greek 6, 4,5 4,4,3,3 42,3 4,1 S, I 

(syllables per unit) 

OCS 7:4:4 3, 6; 3,3, $2,3 42 3,2 


(syllables per unit) 
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These figures could perhaps speak for themselves. We see another close 
correspondence between rhythmical units in both Greek and OCS: from 
unit to unit, length fluctuations have been preserved as well as number 
of syllables, as far as possible. Although the passage appears to make a 
deliberate attempt to transmit the rhythm of the original, it would be 
very difficult to tell (because of the uncertainties related to stress place- 
ment) whether the theme of duality has received the same stress assign- 
ment in OCS as in Greek. Overall, however, the numbers are close to 
parity. 

(c) The third passage is the proemium to the same homily (Ps.- 
Chrysostom’s Homily on Lazarus Saturday); it contains an extended simile, 
in which the speaker compares his own temporary inability to speak well 
to a nursing mother whose milk has been blocked by a “curd,” causing 
pain both to the mother and the baby (that is, his congregation): 


GOTTEN uhTNp HlAdtEeKvos’ érriboUoo Try NAv TH vio’ Téprreroa TOU 
TALBOS EPEAKOVTOS TH AAAI Tpogi TOU yGAaKkTos étrelSav 62 ó 0póuBos 
TOU yaAaKToOSs Tupis’ EuPEaEN Tous dxETOUS TOU Halow’ TOTE 51] Kal TO 
Traidiov KAauBuUpICel Kal f] ufyrmpo OSuvatar THV èv mrpoapsciv TOU TPEEIV 
firAcopévny ëxouoa TH SE Tpógny uh ETIBISOMEVNV ópóscoc 

@oautws è Kal fjueig Tfj TpoTepaia Thy BnAnv Tfjg Siavoias Upiv 
UtroBaAdvtes éreprróueOoc UU EPEAKOVT@V TO yaAa ToU Adyou’ STE 5E 
TO This Anns végos’ UTTOSpapdv Tfj Siavoia Tov Aóyov &vEeKowev’ TÓTE O1 
Koi LEIS TYAVAKTIOATE’ G&S ATTOOTEPOUHEVO! TOV EeVayyEAIKOv day- 
UATOV TH vorjuaroc Kal fjueis £SuoqopoUpev Thy èv Tpoðupiav ExovTEs’ 
GAN locos TOUTO cuppéQnkev uïv Iva yvospev: óri OTE TOU BEAOVTOS OUSE 
TOU TPEXOVTOS OUSE TOU Si~@KkovtTos’ GAA TOU EAEoUVTOS Beow" 


FAKO C€ MATH VAAOAIOBA’ MOAABBLLH CCS MANANBUOY" BECEAHTS CA ABTHUITO 
NPHBAATALUTOY MAKBKA MMLUTA MABKA TAKE PAA CA cbhCAA€ MA'BKO M 
SCAM bie BATPAAHT DURTÉ _cheoy” ThrAA Ñ ABTHUTS NAAYETA Ù MATH 
BOAWT A" NAR'AIK"ALLIM OBBIPAIMB KPbMHTH ABTHUITÈ' À NHIITA Ne NOA ARMI 
EHAALLITH + 

TAKOKE Å MBI MPLBBIN CAC MOAABBLUE OYMOY BALICMOY BECeAIAAXOM’S CA 
BAMB CHLUTEM'A (CACZRLLITEM'S?) MABKA CAOBBMB’ TAKE MAA 3ABBITHIA OBAAK'A* 
NIpHL BAB NA of c CABO CTABH' TAN AA Ke i Ebl PASPN'TBRACTE CA AKbI AHCH C™LLITE 
GYAPFEAHCKBINX'S OF PENHH pA3Y MA Å Mbl MeVAAHXOM'S CA ThLUTANHIG HIMIBEERLLITC" 
KAKO ce CAAOYYH CA HAMA AA fA3yM'bieura; IAKO NH  Xeraurroyoj MOY NH 
TEKALUTOYOY MOY" NH ZKENZRLLITOy OP MOY" NB MHAOYERLUTOYOYMoY Boroy" (Zaimov 
and Capaldo 1982 11: 312) 


Just as a loving mother | who gives her breast to her infant | rejoices when 
the child draws the gently nourishing milk, | but when a curd hardens | 
and blocks the conduits of the breast, | then both the baby cries and the 
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mother hurts, | who is used to providing nourishment | but now sees the 
nourishment withheld |. 

Likewise yesterday I rejoiced when I offered to you the breast of my mind 
| while you were drawing from the milk of my discourse, | but when the 
cloud of forgetfulness | overtook my mind and hindered my discourse, | 
then both you became angry, as your minds were deprived of the teachings 
of the Gospel, | and I became distressed, as I desired [to provide them], | yet 
perhaps this happened to us so that we may know | that [it depends] not 
upon man’s will, nor upon man’s exertion | but upon God's mercy.*4 


The passage shows a tendency to pair key concepts by means of either 
regular stress patterns or patterns similar to each other. The opening two 
clauses, Ootrep Tne piAdteKvos’ ¿èmioŭoa Thy nA TH vytric (“Just 
as a loving mother who gives her breast to her infant”, (/)x/xx/xx 
| xx/xxx/xx/x”), are composed almost entirely of accentual “dactyls,” 
with a more or less even distribution of stresses throughout the rhythmi- 
cal units. Skipping a clause, the same pattern is repeated in half of the 
fourth clause, étre1ddav 88 ó 0póupBos ("but when a curd,” xx/xx/x), and 
is suddenly broken with tot y&AaKtos tupabeis ("hardens," x/xxxx/), 
which changes the gentle and stable rhythm into a discord of two words 
stressed in opposing places (in the beginning and in the end) and twice as 
many unstressed syllables in between. The next two clauses, gupp&§q Tous 
dxeTtous ToU yalot (“blocks the conduits of the breast,” x/xxxx/xx/), 
and tote 81) Kal TO Traldiov KAauOuUpiZel Kal f| yhtne óSuv&roa (“then 
both the baby cries and the mother hurts," /xxxxx/xxx/xxx/xxx/%) 
begin on the same discordant pattern, which then evolves into highly 
regular accentual “paeons,” created by three units stressed on the penul- 
timate — as if to emphasize the weight of the pain on both sides. One 
may expect a highly regular rhythm at the end of the paragraph, that is, 
with the next two and the concluding clauses, thy pv wpoatpnoi Tot 
Tpég&tv fymAcouévry Éxoucoc Tfjv 5$ Tpógny uh érieiBopévny ópóca (“who 
is used to providing nourishment | but now sees the nourishment with- 
held," x/x/xxx/xxx/x/xx | x//x/xxxx/xx/x), but on the contrary, 
the rhythm shows no regularity — perhaps in order to leave the thought 
"open," in anticipation of the second half of the simile, rather than to close 
it off with a nice ring. 

The second part of the simile then begins on two long clauses, which 
establish the referent of the comparison, the speaker and his congre- 
gation: ocauTos Öt Kai fuels Tfj TpoTepaia tiv NAv Tfjg Siavoias 


34 Rom. 9:16. 
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óuiv ümopoAóvrss ETEPTIOUEBA’ ópóv EpEeAKOVTMV TO yóÀa ToU Aóyou 
(“likewise yesterday I rejoiced when I offered to you the breast of 
my mind | while you were drawing from the milk of my discourse," 
X / XXXx / XxX / Xxx / Xxx / xx / Xxx / xxx/ xx | x/xx/xx/xx/ x), the first of 
which establishes a weighty rhythm, comprising mostly accentual “paeons,” 
while the second softens it to accentual *dactyls," with stable rhythmical 
units, accented more or less in the middle. The next three clauses, where the 
preacher speaks of the "cloud of forgetfulness" and his own inability to con- 
tinue his discourse, are marked with very irregular rhythm. The point of the 
simile comes in the form of a quotation from Romans: 611 oUte ToU 0£Aov- 
Tos OUdSE TOU Tp£yovTos OUSE TOU Oicokovrog &AA& ToU EAEOUVTOS soU 
(“that [it depends] not upon man’s will, nor upon man’s exertion | but upon 
God's mercy,” /x/xx/xxx/x/xx | x/xx/xx | x/xxx/xx/), marked by 
anaphora, homoeoteleuton, and intermittent accentual “dactyls.” In other 
words, in this extended simile, which also serves as a proemium, the rhythm 
delivers the sense and sets off the conceptually important parts with appro- 
priate beats. 

To the regular rhythm of the opening two clauses, the translator has 
responded with a similar distribution of rhythmical units: dotep utyrnp 
piAdteKvos’ miBoUca Thy NAv T6 vio is composed of units of 2 + 
2, 4 and 4, 3, 4 syllables each. Similarly, ako ce MATH PAAOAHOBA NOAABBLUH 
CECA MAAAENBLOY has units of 3 + 2, 4 and 4, 2, 4 syllables respectively. The 
fourth and fifth clauses, which contain the image of the “curd” that blocks 
the breast and are rhythmically irregular in the Greek, do not follow the 
original closely: 


&reib&y 62 ó OpópBos ToU yaAaKTos TupoxOrig Eugpaén Tous óxerous TOU 
yalot 


Greek: 4, 3, 4,3 | 3, 43 
TAKE KPA CA CHCA AE MA'BICO A Scaiprbie SADQAAMT'A TARTE chcoy 


OCS: 2 + 2, 4, 2, 5 | 4, 2, 2 


However, for the highly rhythmical clause TóTe 81] Kai Tò Traidiov KAauB- 
wupier Kal f| yhtne óSuv&roa (“then both the baby cries and the mother 
hurts"), which in the Greek consists of units of 3, 5, 4, 4, 4 syllables each, 
we get a striking correspondence of units of 2, 4, 3, 3, 3 syllables in the 
OCS (Taraa Ù A/&THLITS NAAYETS H MATH EoAHT'5). The next two clauses 
(^wishing to provide nourishment | but seeing the nourishment withheld"), 
which are rhythmically irregular in the Greek, show a similar irregularity 
in the translation: 
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Tiv p£v Tepoaipnow ToU Tpégelv fjymAcygévnv Éyoucar Thy SE TPOgTW uñ 
ETTIOIDONEVVY CPHoa 


Greek: 2, 4, 3, 4,3 | 2, 2, I, 6,3 
NABBIKBLUH OBBIVAMZ KPÈMHTH A/ETHLITS" À TIHUITA. Ne TIQAATEMBI BHAALUTH 


OCS: 4, 5, 3,3 | 35553 


Not even the number of rhythmical units is the same. 

The second half of the simile shows a similar tendency to transmit the 
rhythm of thematically important parts. The first two clauses, which in 
the Greek show a highly regular and weighty rhythm of accentual “paeons” 
followed by “dactyls,” have been translated in a way that resembles the 
syllabic distribution of their units: 


@oautws Sé Kal Hues TH TPOTEpaia THV ANAY Tis Siavoias üyiv UTTOBAAC- 
vTEs éreprróue8oc ULV EPEAKOVT@YV TO YGAa TOU Adyou 


Greek: 4, 3, 5; 35 S; 25 55 5 | 2 45 353 


TAKOX€ Å Mbl TIpbE'AIH CACA NOAABALLIE oymoy BALUEMOY BECEAIAAXOMS CA’ BAMA 
CARLUTEMA (cAcmRLUT EMA?) MA'BKA CAOR'AM'A* 


OCS: 3 + 2, 3, 2, 4 25 357 | 253 (42), 253 


The translation has been able to follow the fluctuations of word length, 
even though it has failed to match the syllabic counts exactly. Next come a 
number of irregular clauses, where the speaker laments his own forgetful- 
ness and the impatience of his congregation; to this the OCS translation 
responds with a much freer treatment of the original text, most conspicu- 
ous of which perhaps is &ÀÀ' toco ToUTO cuuBépnkev fiuiv iva yvõpev (“yet 
perhaps this happened to us so that we may know”), which in Greek has 
five rhythmical units of 3, 2, 4, 2, 5 syllables, while OCS, kato ce caaoyrn 
CA NAMB AA pA3YM'BIEM, shows four units of 3, 4, 2, 6 syllables. In contrast, 
the concluding quotation from Scripture, which makes clear the purpose 
of the simile, shows a good correspondence between the two languages: 


ÖTI OUTE TOU BEAOVTOS OUSE TOU TPEXOVTOS OUSE TOU SiaKoVTOS &AA& TOU 
&AeoUvros 0:00 
Greek: 4 + 4 (= 8), 2 + 4 (=6)|2+5(=6)|2+5(€7),2 


AKO NH XOTALTOY oY Moy NH TEKALUTOY OY Moy" NH AKENZRLUITOV OY MOY" NB 
MHAOYHRLLITOYOY Moy" Boroy* 


OCS: 2 + 1 + 5 (= 8),1+5 (= 6) |1 +5 (= 6) |1+6(=7), 2 
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In other words, the translation has attempted to follow the syllabic distri- 
bution of rhythmical units — with regard to overall length — in places of 
heightened rhythm, even if the rendition of the sense into OCS presents 
difficulties, since OCS participles are generally longer than Greek. 

The point that I have been making so far, on the basis of convergent 
evidence, is that it is quite possible that the Slavs took pains to preserve 
the same number of stresses and syllables as in the original Greek clauses. 
Were they simply being fastidious? Or did their pious reverence for the 
status of the texts compel them to be as thorough as possible? Perhaps. 
But I would suggest that they treated a rhetorical clause in the same — or 
similar — manner that they treated a line of liturgical poetry, aiming to 
preserve its overall length and rhythm, even though their rhythms were 
linguistically “foreign,” so to speak. This close attention to all formal 
elements — of which rhythm is an integral part — is perfectly in line with 
the oldest extant fragment expounding Slavic translation theory, that of the 
Macedonian Cyrillic Leaflet, whose author recommends staying as close to 
the text as would be possible and meaningful.’ Clearly, then, in order to 
be completely faithful to the original, one has to acknowledge the pulse of 
its thought and the beat of its phonetic patterns. 

Were the “translated” rhythms, one may ask, native to the Slavic ear? 
And if not, is not the translators’ project — if painstakingly conscientious — 
somewhat futile? These questions would lead us into the fascinating 
inquiry of which cadences and formal language features sounded “nat- 
ural” to the Slavic ear — and what “natural” means; they would require 
an in-depth comparative study of early translations (ninth to tenth cen- 
tury) with translations from the middle period of South Slavic litera- 
ture (thirteenth through early fifteenth century), when the Slavs devel- 
oped a body of literature characterized by a distinct voice and style. 
There would be several complex issues to consider. First, the introduc- 
tion of a new religion with a highly complex theology required a whole 
new vocabulary to meet its linguistic demands. Second, the new vocab- 
ulary was calqued or borrowed from Greek almost in its entirety by 
Constantine-Cyril and Methodius. And finally, the religious status of the 
texts demanded, as much as possible, a literal yet meaningful translation — 
which the brothers managed admirably well, displaying a native-like com- 
mand of Slavic as well as an extraordinary sense of language and of the 


35 Presumed for a long time to have been authored by Constantine-Cyril himself, the Macedonian 
Leaflet has recently been ascribed to Constantine of Preslav on the basis of Moesian linguistic features 
(Mincheva 1981 and Dobrev 1981). The translation “theory” contained in the passage appears to 
refer to translation of Gospel passages. 
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needs and circumstances of the newly christened Slavs. It may well turn 
out that the translations were, rhythmically speaking, quite acceptable to 
the Slavic ear. Or that both Slavs and Greeks shared an appreciation for 
the same type of rhythms, as the kinship between Greek and Balkan folk 
music amply testifies. But it is also probable that, after an initial period of 
fastidious imitation of Greek models, the Slavs eventually developed their 
own literary rhythms, which have found a most conspicuous expression 
in the beautiful rhythmic prose of Middle Bulgarian and Middle Russian 
texts. 


Conclusion: Why recover rhythm? 


For lyrics... it works from sound to words and from words to 
meaning. 
Brian Eno, Interview on the process of composing song lyrics 


In a provocative study of Archbishop Thomas Cranmer’s prose and the 
making of modern English syntax, Ian Robinson argues that the main dif- 
ference between Middle English and modern English prose is rhythm. The 
melodic, alliterative utterance of Middle English, organized around clusters 
of sound and sense, evolves into the Latin-influenced periodic sentence of 
the Renaissance, driven by “limbs” and “members” and built on the prin- 
ciple of phrasal opposition. The modern sentence as we know it, insists 
Robinson, is the end product of the transformation of the classical and 
medieval sound-sense unit into the syntax-driven, proposition-oriented 
unit, which answers to the abstract rules of grammar more than anything 
previously (Robinson 1998: 71-138). Yet the rhythm of the utterance, the 
period, or the sentence often plays a role greater than syntax in the com- 
prehension of that sentence — in fact, it is rhythmical unity that determines 
whether a sentence is complete. To look at the rhythm of prose is to look 
at its body, to look at how the periodic structures of sounds themselves 
generate and drive the meaning — rather than assume that the sounds are 
simply a garment for the thought (Robinson 1998: 53-56). Cranmer’s prose, 
argues Robinson, not only draws on the beautiful rhythmic tradition of 
the vernacular, but in uniting it with the syntactically complex sentence, 
produces the first and, in its impact, most significant instance of mod- 
ern English prose — a prose which, by means of its form, will help enact 
theological reform. 

Although Robinson has got much criticism for overstating the influence 
of Cranmer’s prose, his basic point — that rhythmical structures of sound 
participate in the making of meaning — finds much resonance in classical 
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rhetorical theory. Quintilian expresses the relationship between form and 
idea in the following way: “Artistic structure,” he says, 


gives force and direction to our thoughts, just as the throwing-thong and 
the bowstring do to the spear and the arrow... However important the 
selection of words, the structural art which welds them together in the 
body of a period or rounds them off at the close, has at least an equal 
claim to importance. For there are some things which, despite triviality of 
thought and mediocrity of language, may achieve distinction in virtue of 
this excellence alone. In fact, if we break up and disarrange any sentence 
that may have struck us as vigorous, charming or elegant, we shall find that 
all its force, attraction and grace have disappeared. (Inst. 9.4.9—13, tr. Butler, 
Loeb) 


With characteristic restraint and good sense, Quintilian distributes the 
effect of an idea equally between the thought and its physical embodiment 
in artistic structure. Yet at the end of the section he returns to the arrow 
and spear metaphor, rearranging the wording of a period from Cicero in 
order to demonstrate that, once the aggressive rhythm is lost, “the shafts 
[which had been hurled] are now broken and wide of the mark" (Inst. 
9.4.14, tr. Butler, Loeb). What good, one might ask, is an arrow or a spear 
that is broken, or misses its target, or is never shot at all? Such seems 
to be Quintilian's judgment — even a mediocre thought, he points out, 
will acquire distinction by virtue of its form alone, and any philosophical 
insight that sounds profound in meter and rhythm may seem trivial, even 
nonsensical, when converted into prose. 

Likewise, Hermogenes, when he reports the "extreme" views of the 
musicians — that rhythm is more important than the thought itself and 
that it can rouse the soul to pity or pain more than any rhetorical appeal 
— hesitates to give it any particular ranking. "Let rhythm be first or last in 
importance or in the middle, as you wish," he says non-committally, and 
declares that he will be satisfied with simply showing what kinds of rhythms 
are appropriate for which styles (/d. 1.1 = Rabe 1913a: 223). The reason for 
Hermogenes' ambivalence becomes clear later: while some types, such as the 
solemn style, need a fittingly dignified and sober thought, others, such as the 
rapid style, which is particularly effective in accusations, require nothing 
more than short clauses and "running" meters (Rabe 1913a: 312). Rapid 
questions, direct address (apostrophe), frequent and short interweavings 
(symplokai), slight variations (exallagai), and quick cadences will cause the 
thought to flow swiftly. The rhythms themselves will create the effect of 
concision, clarity, and urgency, even if the actual argument is neither concise 
nor clear. And, like Quintilian, Hermogenes does not fail to mention the 
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emotional power of rhythm, even ifhe does so by describing the perspective 
of the musicians. He draws no distinction between the rhythms of music 
and the rhythms of oratory; rather, he is anxious lest he should assign so 
much importance to rhythm that it eclipses other aspects of style. 

Perhaps the Asianic exploitation of the impact of rhythm is the best 
witness to the power of an invigorating pace. The Asianics’ indulgence 
in the lively effects of frequently repeated rhythms led their opponents to 
deplore Asianic oratory as cheap speechifying, designed to pander to the 
mob’s want of an emotionally charged spectacle. Moreover, the Asianics 
are roundly accused of reducing the long and hard training in rhetoric to 
a “crash course,” in which a student is asked to do no more but acquire 
a smattering of literary Attic and a penchant for sing-songy refrains (Luc. 
Rh.Pr. 19). Apparently, the Asianics regarded rhythm as one of the most 
distinctive and effective achievements of oratory, and aimed straight for 
that target. Despite fierce criticism, however, the Asianic style endured, 
as amply testified by Byzantine rhetoric and homiletics, and — in tandem 
with the influence of Semitic expression — became a cornerstone in popular 
expositions of the paradoxes of Byzantine theology. 

This book has attempted to reveal the extent, importance, and impli- 
cations of rhetorical rhythm in Byzantine and Old Slavic texts. It has 
reconsidered the elements of prose rhythm, arguing that rhythm comprises 
the whole in the pulse and movement of its parts. It has also attempted to 
show the kinship of rhetorical and poetic rhythms, as well as their migration 
over linguistic, cultural, and political borders. And it has tried to uncover 
the argumentative significance as well as the intensity of training in rhythm 
that took place in the rhetoric “classroom.” Much work remains to be done 
on the subject, of course, and the book has probably raised more questions 
than it has answered. What, for example, is the relationship between the 
rhythms of spoken discourse and the rhythms of texts meant primarily to 
be read — even if silent reading does not fully develop as a practice until the 
fourteenth century? Is there a connection between the rhythm of prose and 
intellectual developments in Byzantium, as Ian Robinson has argued for 
England? Can a further study of the rhythms of music and dance help to 
illuminate questions of response to certain cadences in prose and poetry? 

Perhaps a good place to start would be to acknowledge the emotive, 
physical, and social aspects of rhythm. The presence of rhythm is an 
invitation to a shared emotional experience, and emotions — in a rhetorical 
context — are social transactions which take place among people, rather than 
in isolation within a given individual. That, at least, is the implication of 
Aristotle’s account of the emotions, which he provides in the context of his 
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exposition on rhetoric (Micciche 2007: 11) — anger occurs at the perception 
of a public slight; love is a desire to procure good things for another; 
mildness is caused by the appeasement of anger when receiving apology or 
taking vengeance (A. 2.2—3). Emotion is ineluctably social and intensely 
contageous, as well as historically defined and culturally contingent (Gross 
2006). We do not become persuaded unless we trust someone who is 
trustworthy — and our trust has an emotional basis (Miller 2008: vi-ix). In 
order to account for emotion’s contribution to communication, we need 
to loosen its exclusive attachment to the personal and recognize its social 
agency and doings rather than concentrate on where it is located (Micciche 
2007: 7-10). Likewise, we need to understand the social dimensions of 
rhythm as a carrier of emotion and, thereby, of meaning. By its very 
structure, rhythm sets up expectations and creates temporary desires, which 
it fulfills, delays, or frustrates. Even the very rhythm of a page, as Kenneth 
Burke puts it, creates “degrees of expectancy or acquiescence. Rhythm is a 
promise... which induces the reader to rely on this promise” (Burke 1931: 
140) and be beholden to its realization. Acknowledging the physical power 
of verbal structure as a carrier of emotion, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
confesses: 


When I read a speech by Isocrates... I become serious and feel a great 
tranquility of mind, like those listening to libation-music played on reed- 
pipes or to Dorian or enharmonic melodies. But when I pick up one of 
Demosthenes’ speeches, I am transported: I am led hither and thither, 
feeling one emotion after another — disbelief, anguish, terror, contempt, 
hatred, pity, goodwill, anger, envy — every emotion in turn that can sway 
the human mind. I feel exactly the same as those who take part in the 
Corybantic dances and the rites of Cybele... No one can pick it up and 
read it at will and for diversion, since the words themselves tell what actions 
must accompany their readings. (Dem. 22, tr. Usher, Loeb) 


What Dionysius implies is that language and structure themselves can 
communicate the emotion invested into its making — and indeed, not 
simply communicate it, but put it upon the reader in an almost physical 
manner. Isocrates’ soothing prose, carried as if on the steady, spondaic 
rhythm of libation music, inspires lofty thought and dignified feeling, 
while Demosthenes’ agitated prose, whose rhythms resemble the frenetic 
Cybelean rites, tosses the reader hither and thither, molding the emotions 
as it wishes and allowing no rest until it comes to an end. And the emo- 
tions, according to Dionysius, are communicated in the text itself. It is 
not surprising, then, that Levinas should regard rhythm with fear and 
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hostility — rhythm forces us into a shared emotional experience, which is 
difficult to avoid. 

Approaching rhythm — and style in general — from this perspective would 
have implications for the history of rhetoric and for rhetorical theory. It 
would prompt us to revisit the enormous number of medieval treatises 
on style and figures and reappraise their contributions to argumentation, 
persuasion, and communication in general. It would mean that the theory 
and practice of rhetorical analysis would have to make more room not only 
for prosody, sound, and language structure, but also for an understanding 
of how they work rhythmically, argumentatively, and emotionally. It could 
even prompt us to apply fruitfully some of the medieval sensitivity to 
rhythm and style in our own pedagogical practices. 


APPENDIX A 


Text comparison: Corpus and methodology 


The selected corpus of Old Slavic texts discussed in Chapter 5 belongs 
to the homiliary part of the Codex Suprasliensis," with the exception 
of two of the four control texts: the Life of St. Conon of Isauria, which 
belongs to the menologion contained in the Suprasliensis, and Eriugena’s 
translation of Ps.-Dionysius’ On the Celestial Hierarchy. The manuscript 
tradition attributes three of the homilies to John Chrysostom, yet these 
are now regarded as inauthentic: Homily on Lazarus Saturday (inc. omsp 
UNTNP qiAóreKvos ériboUco Thy OnAt TO viymó téptreta), Homily on 
Palm Sunday (inc. 2k Saupatov mì Tà Patpata Tot Kupiou Pasiowyev, 
&SeAgoi), and Homily on Great and Holy Pascha (inc. yaipete èv Kupioo 
Trávrore, &yaTntol &SeAgoi).> Another homily, On Thomas Sunday, has 
been traditionally attributed to Chrysostom, but was in fact authored by 
Proclus of Constantinople (inc. ñk Td ypéos &TIOSowv óyiv); Homily 
on the Entombment of Christ and Descent into Hades (inc. ti toto; otjuepov 
o1yt) TOAAN èv TH yñ) has been attributed to Epiphanius of Salamis, yet 
his authorship is now doubted. 

In stark contrast to modern practice, the first Slavic translators adhered 
to the principle of word-for-word translation (poslovnyi printsip perevoda) 
of religious texts* in so far as this was possible without losing the meaning 
of the original. As the term suggests, this method differs from modern, 
sentence-based, translation in that the basic principle is word equivalence. 
Word-for-word translation was most likely initiated by Constantine-Cyril 
and Methodius (who may have followed the literal translation model of the 


1 All references are to chapter, page, and line number in Zaimov and Capaldo’s edition (1982). 

? De Aldama 1965. The authorship, however, is of no consequence here; what is more important is 
that these homilies were widely read and circulated. 

? Leroy 1967: 237-51. 

* Vereshchagin 1971 argues this principle for translations of Scripture. Filonov-Gove 1988: 75-81 and 
152—55 offers a summary of research on translation into OCS. 
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Greek Septuagint) in reverence for the status of the Gospel texts, church 
hymns, and services. It is important to note, however, that this principle 
always yielded to context, that is, meaning was held more valuable than 
strict adherence to the original.’ Thus the OCS translations are rendered 
in a language as close to the original Greek as possible while producing a 
grammatically meaningful translation; paraphrases and variations in word 
order are rare. Obviously, to adhere to this method and at the same time 
render the rhythmical structure of a text into an unrelated language would 
be very demanding on a translator, and would require a very good stock of 
synonyms as well as lexical and syntactical flexibility. 

The homilies in the Suprasliensis bear the marks of two different 
schools: the ninth-century Cyrillo-Methodian school, and the tenth- to 
early eleventh-century Preslav school, presumably established by Symeon.° 
The Chrysostomian homilies as a whole (including Proclus On Thomas 
Sunday) seem to have been copied from an older translation, while Epipha- 
nius exhibits features associated with the Preslav school: the translation is 
philologically correct to the point of Graecizing the OCS syntax, and the 
number of calques is noticeably higher." The quality of the translations is 
very high; errors are rare, and, in their majority, can be attributed to errors 
in the original Greek texts. The fact that the statistical figures obtained 
for the two different translations are very similar suggests that the same 
rhythmic principles had been adopted by the early translators in general, 
and not by just one person or school. 


Old Slavic texts: Syllables 


The argument for rhythmical similarity between Greek and OCS in Chap- 
ter 5 depends in part on syllable parity. And while the process of determining 
the number of syllables per clause in Greek is straightforward, matters are 


5 As appears from the Macedonian Cyrillic Leaflet, which discusses issues such as grammatical gender 
and the choice of equivalent words in the original and the target language, and ends on a recommen- 
dation to translate according to the sense rather than on the basis of mere linguistic equivalency. Cf. 
Mincheva 1981 and Dobrev 1981. 

$ Ivanova-Mircheva 1980. Cf. also Van Wijk 1937-38: 108-23. 

7 Margulies 1927: 207-22; Kulbakin 1940: 9-24. One of the Ps.-Chrysostomian homilies (On Lazarus 
Saturday) shows linguistic features associated with the Bulgarian northeast; it was probably translated 
in the Preslav school. 

8 On translation errors and translation quality in the Suprasliensis as a whole, see Leskien 1909 and 
Meyer 1939-40. Meyer argues (against Leskien) that the reasons for most translation errors in the 
codex are either optical (misreading) or phonetic (homophony), and only a small number of the 
errors are due to an actual misunderstanding of the text. 
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rather complicated in OCS. The crucial question is whether the two high 
lax vowels known as back jer (4) and front jer (b) were still pronounced in 
oral reading, as some of these sounds began to either disappear or become 
fully vocalized in the spoken language some time during the tenth cen- 
tury (but are still found in written texts). Understandably, the presence 
or absence of jers would affect syllable counts. The orthography of the 
Suprasliensis is not consistent and shows random substitution of front and 
back jers in places where either one or the other would be etymologically 
expected: B2/Bb, KT0/KBT0, TOAMA/TOABMA, "TeMHHLLA/ TbMHHLA/ TEMBHNHIA, 
etc. The issue of the drop/vocalization of jers has been treated in detail by a 
number of scholars. August Leskien (1905: 481—512) and Alfons Margulies 
(1927: 38-51) argue that the spelling is inconsistent because b in a weak 
position (a jer not followed by another jer in the next syllable) has already 
fallen out in the dialect of the scribe; in a strong position (a jer followed 
by another jer in the next syllable), & has progressed into [e], while % in a 
blocked syllable remains a full vowel. Therefore, they conclude, the spelling, 
wherever "correct" (that is, conforming to our reconstructed spelling norms 
for OCS words) ought to be regarded as faithful to the prototypes used 
in compiling the Suprasliensis, and wherever “incorrect,” it ought to be 
regarded as an incidental interpolation from the spoken dialect of the 
scribe.? V. Vondrak, however, reaches a somewhat different conclusion: jer 
spelling is inconsistent because the codex has been compiled from two or 
three original Cyrillic manuscripts.'? Neither is there much agreement on 
the usage of jer plus liquid (9/29, A/a, pb/bp, and Ab/ba), which appears 
more consistent than that of jer in other environments. Leskien maintains 
that it is a matter of orthographic convention," while S. Obnorskii argues 
that the consistency reflects usage in the local dialect." Given these plau- 
sible but competing views, it is obvious how much confusion jer spelling 
can produce in an attempt to count the number of syllables in an OCS 
word. A closer look at the text, however, appears to give some clues in a 
seemingly hopeless matter. The most important question for my purposes 
is not what kind of vowels the jers represent, but whether or not they 
can be considered syllable-forming vowels. In other words, their phonetic 


? Leskien 1905, Margulies 1927, and Van Wijk 1926 agree that the menologion and the homiliary parts 
of the manuscript treat jer spelling in different ways. 

10 Vondrak 1891: 1-44. ™ Leskien 1875. 

12 Obnorskii 1912: 333-84 argues that the spelling combination of jer plus liquid in the Suprasliensis 
is absolutely consistent and that jers neither drop nor undergo phonetic change nor become fully 
vocalized in a liquid context. 
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change is of no consequence. Their potential drop, however, presents a 
problem. 

Fortunately, as has been noted before, the supralinear signs can be helpful 
in determining the persistence or drop of a jer.? The Suprasliensis shows 
three kinds of supralinear signs that appear related to jer usage: spiritus 
asper ( ` ), spiritus lenis (° ), and apostrophe/paerchik (" ). Graphically the 
apostrophe differs from spiritus lenis by being slightly smaller and thinner. 
Spiritus asper is used consistently to distinguish a vowel that follows another, 
most likely in order to prevent its assimilation in the process of reading 
aloud: BALE, BAMAKAAALUE, NA oyceya À BI OBorATAM. It also appears 
regularly over a vowel following a word-final 2. 

By contrast, spiritus lenis is used most commonly over a small jer when 
preceded by a consonant, as in cbmpbTb, TbKMo. Leskien — who seems 
to not have noticed the graphic difference between spiritus lenis and the 
apostrophe — notes that it is remarkable how often and how consistently 
spiritus lenis appears over b, but almost never over % (1905: 482-83). It 
does, however, appear also over other vowels when preceded by a vowel — 
if marked by a certain degree of palatalization, as in xeaakmbih (482.3), 
ripe AH (481.25), PAOBBYACK'BIA (480.18), CAMARLUTANHEE (464.26). 

And while the use of spiritus asper and spiritus lenis over jers appears very 
consistent and thus promises to yield a meaningful clue to the problem 
of jer pronunciation, the trouble is that neither of them appears every- 
where it ought to appear. Thus we have no way of telling whether all 
written fers were pronounced or not. That front jer had already begun to 
drop out of the spoken tongue or had changed into [e] has already been 
sufficiently established on the basis of spelling variations (Leskien 1905; 
Margulies 1927). Yet, noting the consistent usage of spiritus lenis over front 
jer, Leskien suggests that the sign may have been used by the scribe in order 
to impart some sort of “grammatical significance” (1905: 483). However, 
continues Leskien, since it is clear that front jer in weak positions was no 
longer pronounced, by using spiritus lenis, the scribe must have meant the 
following: b no longer has any significance, but is either lost or has mutated 
into [e] thus it was up to the reader to understand the silent quality of 
the signs for himself (1905: 484). Leskien’s conclusion is puzzling. In the 
first place, it introduces a potential for much confusion in the process of 
reading (with the reader having to stop and think whether to drop the jer 
or mutate it into [e]). Second, if the weak jers had already fallen out of 


5 Leskien 1905: 481-83; Margulies 1927: 17-19. See also Paul Diels’ correction of Leskien (Diels 1927: 
IIs—I6). 
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the spoken dialect, why would the reader need extra signs to know not to 
pronounce them? 

Rather, it seems much more plausible that there was some fluidity in 
pronunciation (as demonstrated by inconsistencies in the spelling of vowels 
other than jer as well) and that the scribe used the supralinear signs to 
indicate where jers — and other vowels — must not be omitted, contracted, 
or assimilated, possibly for rhythmical purposes. The supralinear signs 
clearly serve either to differentiate vowels or to denote a particular vowel 
quality. Spiritus asper appears over a vowel preceded by another, in order to 
prevent vowel contraction and to preserve the syllable structure — including 
words that begin on a vowel following a weak, word-final jer. Spiritus lenis 
almost always appears over a front jer following a consonant or over vowels 
requiring a certain amount of palatalization. It is quite likely, then, that 
both spiritus marks were used to clarify pronunciation; in other words, they 
were placed in positions where the pronunciation of the vowel was dubious, 
and served to separate the syllables. Such usage would be consistent with 
the fact that tenth-century scribes came up with new supralinear signs 
and other graphemic markers, whose function — in both the Cyrillic and 
Glagolitic writing systems — was to preserve the OCS structure of the 
syllable (Crcn;onan] CCC)Vivowel] vs. V and, at the same time, to help in 
the process of syllabic differentiation in reading aloud." 

Thus, since spiritus asper always marks a separate vowel preceded by 
another vowel, from groupings that show a consecutive use of both spiritus, 
one of which appears over a jer, such as BAAT fatua (499.18), KpbBb Ù BOA 
(acc., 499.29), KH3NÈ i ierHHA (499.16), NpHeTONbIeNbA (499.23), KprbnocTh 
fero (490.13), we can conclude that the orthography of the Suprasliensis 
shows $ as a distinct, syllable-forming vowel, even in weak positions — and 
the same holds true for % when followed by a vowel marked by spiritus 
asper. 

What, then, are we to make of the fact that weak jers had begun to 
fall out of the dialect of the scribe, as suggested by the spelling confusion? 
As a general rule, high liturgical language shows much more awareness of 


14 Miklas 1993 argues that the Glagolitic and Cyrillic writing systems, despite the numerous spelling 
variations they offer, are remarkably consistent in the use of supralinear signs, which appear to have 
been used as aids in the process of syllabic differentiation (Syllabierverfahren, “syllabic procedure") 
in a sequence of C + V vs. V, where the two consecutive vowels must not be collapsed. The same 
function is performed by the use of two different graphic letter signs to designate the same vowel 
sound when it occurs twice in succession (e.g. Tow, TIM, THI, Tit, THI). Miklas’ argument questions 
the well-established opinion that word-final jers, even in the earliest manuscripts, were only kept to 
distinguish the end of a word, since they had already dropped out of the spoken language. For more 
on the supralinear signs and their development, see Miklas 1989. 
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archaic norms, including pronunciation. Thus, while the scribe may have 
been omitting weak jers in the spoken tongue, his use of supralinear signs 
indicates that he may have tried to keep to the older pronunciation in the 
text by making an emphatic note of the places where jers should not be 
omitted, even if they are dropped in the spoken tongue. Such a practice 
would not be unique among the Slavic dialects; B. Uspenskii, for example, 
has shown that OCS liturgical texts had a conservative influence on the 
Russian language, sometimes even in the area of vowel pronunciation and 
retention (Uspenskii 1987: 99-102). Moreover, as late as the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, Russian hymns tend to maintain a vowel (e or o) in 
the place of a jer, even in weak positions (Koschmieder 1955: 61-65; cf. 
Lunt 2001: 36) — possibly because of the necessity to keep up the rhythmic 
and melodic structure of old hymns. 

Given these considerations, I have decided to keep to the orthography 
of the text and count all jers as syllable-forming vowels. Wherever they 
are omitted or used inconsistently, as in KBT0/KT0/K’T0, BB/B, *aTo/*ro, T 
have kept to the spelling as found in the text, rather than *correcting" the 
later form back to an earlier pronunciation by adding a syllable. Since the 
amount of material needed for statistical purposes is very large, it is impos- 
sible to reconstruct all forms back to an etymologically "correct" version 
of OCS. Moreover, such reconstruction could introduce an even greater 
possibility for error, because it may not reflect the intended pronunciation 
of the translators either. 

Finally, the last supralinear sign directly relevant to syllable-formation is 
the apostrophe (paerchik). It appears regularly in the place of a missing jer, 
as in CNAMH (505.10), HA, Noro (505.16), HCTHN’ NI (505.1), and "To (502.27). 
Sometimes it is also used to replace a vowel other than jer, as in BHAHMA’To 
(506.13) and T&op' -Lue (434.1), OCA NA -ro (454.16). It is clear from these 
forms, as well as from sequences such as HAAN’ - H NABBIKNH (504.3—4), that 
the apostrophe was meant to represent a full vowel and should be counted 
as one. Such use would concur with the practice of using the apostrophe 
as a sort of shorthand sign replacing full vowels at the end of a line — 
and sometimes in the middle (Miklas 1995: 45ff.). However, it is necessary 
here to bring up Margulies’ caveat that the apostrophe may appear in the 
middle of a fully assimilated consonant cluster, as in Nor’ NBBA, Bec PbCTNA, 
and Bzc’npoTHB, where one would not expect an etymological jer (Mar- 
gulies 1927: 18). However, some of Margulies examples also show that the 


5 Margulies's claim (1927: 18) that the apostrophe sometimes stands in the place of a missing vowel 
only in a sequence of two contrasting vowels does not appear to be supported by the textual evidence. 
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apostrophe has been added following a consonant at the end of a line (as 
in r’—paa‘b). This may have happened due to a perceived need to end a 
line on a full syllable, as Miklas (1993; 1995: 45-60) has argued — in other 
words, whether the word actually contained an etymological vowel in that 
place or not, a vowel/semi-vowel was added (erov prizvuk) by means of 
an apostrophe in order not to impede the process of syllabic differentia- 
tion in reading (Dobrev and Penkova 1968). Nevertheless, in cases of fully 
assimilated consonant clusters — which are very rare — I have not regarded 
the apostrophe as a full vowel. I have also ignored it in places such as 
BANPAWAHM’ and MpABbA, bNHKA, where the scribe most likely decided to 
place a jer after he had already written the apostrophe (Margulies 1927: 18). 

To put it briefly, in calculating the number of syllables in the OCS texts, 
I have stayed close to the orthography of the texts, counting all jers as 
well as the apostrophe (with a few exceptions) as syllable-forming vowels. 
Clusters of either front or back jer followed by another vowel produce two 
syllables, including n, bn, ‘Bin, and bin. The only exceptions are clusters 
of jer plus iota (à, bi) and clusters of n plus iota (ut), which have been 
counted as single syllables (cf. Leskien 1905: 481-82; Miklas 1993) — in cases 
like these, neither spiritus asper nor spiritus lenis appears even a single time 
over an iota. 

The methodology described here is certainly imperfect due to the diffi- 
culties involved in obtaining precise syllable counts; nevertheless, the sta- 
tistical figures sketch out broad trends in syllabic correspondence between 
Greek and OCS, and merit consideration. But they ought to be used with 
caution. 


Greek texts: Accent and stress 


In counting stresses in the Greek texts, I have taken into consideration not 
all written accents but the spoken stresses only. Since full words in Greek 
generally take one stress each, I will present below my working guidelines 
for mono- and disyllabic words only.” Of monosyllabic words, the article 
is not stressed, not even if the lack of a stress would ruin an apparently 
regular cursus,” and neither are monosyllabic prepositions. The relative 


16 T use the term “accent” to refer to written accent and "stress" to refer to spoken stress, regardless of 
whether there is a written accent or not. 

7 Methodology adopted after Hórandner 1981: 34-35. On continuity and change from the classical to 
the medieval period, as well as an evaluation of the work of the Hellenistic grammarians on accent, 
see Probert 2006: 83—124, and esp. 97-108. 

18 Contrary to Dewing 19102. In order to determine the place of spoken stress on mono- and disyllabic 
words, Dewing uses the stress clues yielded by the metrical scheme of political verses. He argues 
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pronoun, however, does get stressed, as in & viv yap éttpake, where it is 
stressed. Enclitics are unstressed (and that includes the enclitic forms of 
the copula), although the preceding word may take one or two stresses, 
depending on its length, as in roro TÒ óvop& pou (2 strong stresses, 1 weak 
(secondary) on omicron) or &géAei&v Tiva (2 stresses on the main word). 
yév is usually unstressed and so is 5é, except in strong uév/5é oppositions: 
oi u&v &vo» EwarAdov (3 stresses), oi Sè k&ro ExpatyaCov (3 stresses), Kod oi 
u&v £80&oAóyouv (2 stresses), oi SE £0eoAóyouv (2 stresses). The negative 
particle où, the conjunctions cs and ei, and the comparative particle ñ, 
which are usually unstressed, can bear a stress if the context calls for it. 
For example, ot does become stressed when combined with õe or te for 
emphasis: ote &áp&auévny oS mpoyiopévny (4 stresses); the negative 
particle ur], usually unstressed, may also take a stress if the context calls 
for a strong negation. Interrogative pronouns are always stressed, and so 
are personal pronouns, while the participle &v is usually unstressed: rs 
cU &vOpwtros dv moisis ceauTov Gedy (6 stresses), GAAG Ti pds Tavita Ó 
uakpóðupos (3 stresses). Monosyllabic words like viv and at are unstressed 
unless the context requires a strong antithetical opposition (or some other 
kind of emphasis), for example: où’ at dA. 

Of disyllabic words, prepositions generally do not take a spoken stress, 
but the context may dictate a few exceptions, as in Thv d&pyxty &mo- 
totvta...Uotepov SE peta THV &gryy Kal Thv Óyiw (metá takes a regular 
stress), otherwise uer& yañńvns (uet& does not take a stress). The preposi- 
tions uet& and Kat&, when followed by the accusative, may take a stress, 
but do not if followed by a genitive. éAA& does not take a spoken stress; iva 
in a purpose clause generally does not. Disyllabic possessive pronouns usu- 
ally retain their accent: Kai rfj; ouvécews attot (2 stresses). Ultimately, 
however, the presence or absence of a spoken stress is to a large extent 
guided by the context: mono- and disyllabic words vary in the degree to 
which they bear a stress, depending on their proximity with a word of 
stronger stress, or depending on how much emphasis is put on them. The 
clues yielded by the metrical schemes of Romanus the Melode’s kontakia 
(Maas and Trypanis 1963) as well as modern Greek pronunciation have 
guided my judgment in these cases. Below I have listed a few problematic 


that in cases such as kateSie§e Tos TroAeptous, one must allow the article to be stressed in order to 
save the cursus, since verse demonstrates that articles can be stressed. His argument, however, rests 
on the assumption that the metrical scheme is always rigidly followed in verse and must likwise be 
followed in prose — in other words that, in order to have a rhythm, we must have a hyper-regular 
stress pattern (which is almost never the case in practice). 
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clauses and my solutions regarding spoken stress (marked with “/” above 
the line): 


/ / / (3) / / / / (4) 
ei yàp mapy, ouK àv fjugicPrirnosv, ei SE uh GupeBarev, ouK av EynAd@noev, 
/ / (2) / | / (3) bo (2) / 
ei 68 uj EwNAaNOoEV, OUK àv OUTS érrioreuosv, ei SE ur] ETIOTEUOEV, OUK &v 
/ / / (4) 


fiu&s oUTW ThoTEUvElv E5i5a€ev. 


/ / / d / (s) 
ô 6€ oU TapéAaBov, oUTE Aéyelv TOALO. 
/ / / G) 
&kpoarrfis yap sii BauuáTæv SeoTTOTIKAv. 
/ / / / / / (6) 
TIPOOEABE TH Sià THY ov OwWTNPIAV TIPdS fius EioeAGOVTI. . . 
/ d / / / (5) 


Oude SiwkTNy KaTEAEITIAS civar ô Ty... 


This is probably the place to mention that I have omitted any consid- 
erations of secondary stress, although it certainly did exist in Byzantine 
Greek as well as in OCS. In a rhythmical text, primary stress is the chief 
rhythm-bearer, while secondary stress (\) serves to slow down the rhythm, 
as for example in: 


V4 / [xeu AY / / / 
Sik of yàp TapeyEevouny Tpòs cé, Sià oè TAAL éréo ny Ó0ev OUK aTEOTHY... 
\ / / / / / / / 


àv MN iw ¿v Tais yepoiv aUTOU TOV TUTTOV TÕV UAwy, OÙ UN) TloTEvow. 


In the first sentence the ictus falls on the pronoun o£, and the preposition 
814, while important enough in this context to bear a full stress of its own, 
can only have a secondary stress. In the second sentence the ictus falls on 
the verb 1665; the negative particle uh bears a secondary stress at best. The 
effect is one of prolonging the time necessary for the enunciation of the 
phrases and thus emphasizing their importance. 


Old Slavic texts: Accent and stress 


Unlike Greek, words in OCS of the oldest period do not bear written 
accents. The position of the stress in speech is a matter of reconstruction, 
which proceeds on the basis of comparing accent paradigms in contem- 
porary Slavic languages; where the paradigm is lacking or the form has 
dropped out of use, the position of the stress is very difficult to determine. 
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Therefore, I have not assigned fixed positions in the process of counting 
stresses, but have followed Picchio’s (1973) method of simply counting the 
total number of stresses per clause, assuming that, for the most part, one 
major word carries one stress (again, I have not considered secondary stress). 
In other words, all stressed, or rhythm-bearing, units (taktovye gruppy) — 
which consist of a word plus its clitics — have been counted. 

Picchio’s basic principle (one stress per major word) needs to be qualified 
by recent developments in the field of reconstructive Slavic accentology. 
As Vladimir Dybo has demonstrated, in the historically common, now 
reconstructed, Slavic dialect known as proto-Slavic, certain major words 
behave as enclinomena, that is, they could reflect a displacement or absence 
of stress." An enclinomenon, for example, could transfer its stress onto a 
clitic, as in BBC% xé — a phenomenon known as Vasil’ev-Dolobko’s law — or 
it could “lean” accentually on another word and lose its stress altogether. 
Enclinomena are only certain — not all — lexical forms belonging to the 
so-called accentual-paradigm-c, which is comprised of nouns (as well as 
their adjectival derivatives) and verbs (as well as verbal derivatives, such 
as participles) that may lose their stress. Noun enclinomena generally do 
that in the oblique cases in the singular (to be more precise, masculine 
and neuter nouns also lose their stress in the nominative, feminine in 
the accusative and dative only), while verb enclinomena lose their stress in 
certain forms of the singular. The loss of stress happens in the following 
circumstances: (a) if an enclinomenon is preceded or followed by a clitic, 
in which case the stress is displaced either onto the enclitic (as in kaab xé) 
or on the first syllable of the first proclitic (as in né na poykoy);? (b) if an 
enclinomemon is preceded or followed by an orthotonic adjective (that is, 
an adjective bearing a strong, independent stress), in which case it loses 
its stress altogether, as in BB aoywoy rp'uisnoy.? Thus the principle “one 
stress per major word" must be qualified. 

I offer the following solutions. In the first case, the enclinomenon and 
its adjacent clitic(s) would form a single accentual unit, with one spoken 
stress (in Dybo's terms, this would be the highest point of the accentual 
contour). Likewise, an orthotonic word (a word with an independent stress) 
preceded or followed by a clitic (or a number of clitics) would form one 


1 Dybo 1971a. Important are also Dybo's publications on Middle Bulgarian (Dybo 1971b and Dybo 
1977: 189—272). Dybo’s research on proto-Slavic accent has been published as Dybo 1981: 55-262 and 
Dybo 1969a and 1969b. D. Birnbaum 1986 and 1988 also present useful sources on the topic of 
Slavic accentology; on Russian in particular, see Zalizniak 1985. 

2° D. Birnbaum 1986: 131 and Dybo 19712: 80. 

2 Dybo 1971a: 83. On enclinomena as verbs, verbal forms, and nouns, see Dybo 1971b and 1977. 
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accentual unit, with one spoken stress. A string of clitics could form a 
single accentual unit of their own, with the stress falling on the leftmost, 
according to Dybo’s law,” as in nó ro Au MA. Therefore, a grouping of a 
clitic (or clitics) plus a major word has been regarded as a single accentual 
unit, bearing one spoken stress. An independent string of clitics also counts 
as one accentual unit. 

The following types of words are clitics — or, at any rate, behave as 
clitics: particles, such as xe, Bo, AH as well as the reflexive particle cA;? 
conjunctions, such as n and w2, and the negative particle Ne; monosyllabic 
singular forms of the personal pronouns in the oblique cases (MA, TA, H, 
ER, TH, etc.);™ certain nominative forms of the personal pronouns (Tal, 
Ml, BAI); the demonstrative pronouns T", c2, 08% (Dybo 1977: 251-52); the 
relative pronouns KATO and vbTo; and others. The conjunctions/particles 
alpe and Ko, the relative pronoun nxe, and the conjunction/adverb rexe 
also behave as clitics (Dybo 1981: 46-53). In contrast, personal and demon- 
strative pronouns that do not behave as clitics include: 43%, Mene, Tene, ona, 
ONA, OBA, TA, CHI. Likewise, certain forms of Baith (B'BALUC, BAITH, Erb) 
bear an independent stress, except for the second and third person singu- 
lar of the subjunctive mood (sn, Dybo 1971a: 94) as well as forms in the 
present tense when used in auxiliary functions (oy Tana% ecu, Večerka 1989: 
51). The conjunction/particle oy&o is an example of an orthotonic particle 
(Zalizniak 1985: 53). What is important to remember is that enclinomena 
behave as normally stressed words? in all cases except for the ones listed 
above, and that clitics are unstressed in all cases except for the ones listed. 
Since the exact position of the stress makes no difference in counting the 
total number of stresses per clause, these rules are simply guidelines for 
determining stress unit boundaries. 

The second case — when an enclinomenon loses its stress to an adjacent 
word, usually an adjective with an independent stress — is more compli- 
cated. Generally that happens with accentual-paradigm-c nouns in the 
oblique cases for the feminine singular and in all cases for the masculine 
singular nouns and neuter o-stem nouns; some of the more commonly used 


? Dybo 1981: 261; D. Birnbaum 1988: 145 provides a very accessible summary. 

55 Dybo 1971b: 93-4, 1977: 241-72. 

24 Dybo 1977: 251-52. However, evidence suggests that, in certain contexts, mostly at the end or the 
beginning of a clause, the accusative personal pronominal forms (MA, TA) may have been stressable 
(Večerka 1989: 42). Yet such occurrences are not as frequent as to make a meaningful statistical 
difference; therefore, I have kept to the general rule of regarding them as clitics. 

25 For a full list, see Dybo 1977: 257-63. 

?6 To be more precise, accentual-paradigm-c words bear a weaker stress than orthotonic words, a result 
of intonational changes within the word; see Dybo 1981: 1-54. 
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nouns that belong to this paradigm are: AoVX'5, Bors, MHP, AoywA, and 
Kf'58."7 Therefore, I have omitted their accusative and dative lexical forms 
from my stress counts only in those rare cases (no more than 3 for every 
300 clauses) when they are preceded or followed by a modifying adjective. 
In all other contexts, for statistical purposes, these words bear a full stress. 

Finally, mono- and disyllabic prepositions (ch, oT, MPA, NAA, BB, 
etc.) are unstressed. Here are some examples of how these guidelines can 
be put into practice: 


NE BO NHYTORKE TPOHLD (3 stresses) 

H€ BO NH NAYBNOMO NH TIpHE"AIBA FRUIT (3 stresses) 

KAKO THI TAOBEK'A CAI CAMB CA "TEO9HLLIM Bor"2. (5 stresses) 
IAKO HKE CA MENE OCAOVLLINIT'2 (3 stresses) 

AA ÀLUTE KTO XOLUTETS npuerasnum (3 stresses). 


As a general rule, wherever I have encountered phrases and word com- 
binations whose stress counts I have not been able to determine, I have 
omitted the entire clause from the statistics, and this applies to all of Greek, 
OCS, and Latin. Therefore, in my analyses of the average number of stresses 
and syllables, the total number of clauses counted for syllables may differ 
from the total number of clauses counted for stresses for one and the same 
text (see Appendix B). The two figures have been kept separate. 

It is also important to remember that stress rules can always yield to 
context and overall rhythmical organization. As emphasized by Vecerka 
(1989: 41), the lack of stress in clitics is hypothetical. Kostova's analyses, 
for example, display highly regular and very complex rhythmical structures 
which may (or may not) — much like in metered poetry — govern the 
number of stresses per line (1991 and 1998). Her research implies that 
the demands of rhythm, and not common usage, may occasionally deter- 
mine the position of the stress. Thus, as many advances as have been made 
in reconstructive accentology during the last forty years, we still do not 
possess a completely reliable guide in matters of artistic form. 


Control texts 
A. Old Slavic texts 


The statistical figures show a decisive correspondence in syllable and stress 
counts in the Greek and the OCS. As a whole, over 50 percent of clauses 
have the same number of syllables in the Greek as in the OCS, plus/minus 


?7 For a full list of paradigm-c nouns, see Zalizniak 1985: 137-40. 
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one syllable; approximately 80 percent of clauses show the same number 
of stresses in the Greek as in the OCS. However, as significant as they 
may appear, these figures by themselves would not indicate whether the 
match is not a coincidence, unless compared against a reliable control text 
in order to rule out that possibility. A control text, in this case, would be an 
OCS translation of an “unrhythmical” text from the same time period. By 
“unrhythmical” I mean a text that would have had to conform neither to 
the rules of oratorical rhythm nor the demands of oratorical performance. 
Examples include philosophical or theological texts, or legal documents. I 
have, therefore, used two tenth-century OCS texts of this kind as control 
texts: John the Exarch’s Hexaemeron, as published with parallel-running 
Greek text by Rudolph Aitzetmüller (1958-75 1: 10-32), and his translation 
of On the Orthodox Faith by John of Damascus known as Bogoslovie, as 
published with parallel-running Greek text by Linda Sadnik (1967: 28— 
44). Furthermore, I have used portions of John Scotus Eriugena’s Latin 
translation of Ps.-Dionysius’ On the Celestial Hierarchy as an additional 
control text, meant to provide a point of comparison with the Old Slavic 
translations and a translation from Greek into another (Indo-European) 
language. 

The Hexaemeron is a compilation of texts on the six-day act of cre- 
ation, put together of excerpts from Basil of Caesarea, Severian of Gabala, 
and Theodoret of Cyrus, and translated by John the Exarch. It dates 
from shortly before Symeon’s accession. Aitzetmiiller’s edition publishes 
a transcript of the oldest extant manuscript (1263) and offers a parallel 
reconstruction of the tenth-century text.” The Greek originals are printed 
from Migne’s Patrologia Graeca. Since the thirteenth-century manuscript 
is a Serbian copy of an older Bulgarian manuscript and contains quite a 
few Serbisms along with spelling changes,” I have followed Aitzetmüller's 
reconstructed text — which contains a restoration of etymological jers — 
rather than the transcript. While Aitzetmüller's text is fairly reliable, one 
does have to admit that comparing a reconstructed OCS text with a text 
from the Patrologia Graeca (which may or may not have been the original 
Greek text used by John the Exarch) is bound to produce more errors than 


28 Aitzetmüller reprints Bodianskii’s (1879) transcription of the oldest extant manuscript and includes 
the corrections made by A. N. Popov in his introduction. The 1263 manuscript is, according to 
Aitzetmüller, in such bad shape that work with it is not quite possible. His reconstruction of the 
text is based on five additional manuscripts, dating from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

29 See Aitzetmüller 1958-75 1: viii—xi: the scribe has regularly substituted oy, HO, €, Ie for m, WR, A, tA, and 
oy- for E&'-, etc. Aitzetmüller cites these substitutions, as well as omissions from the 1263 text, as a 
reason for the need for reconstruction. He has attempted to bring the text up to OCS standards, 
but has not concerned himself with front or back jer spelling or with minor word order changes. 
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a comparison of the parallel Greek and OCS texts in Zaimov and Capaldo’s 
edition; therefore, the results should be taken cautiously. 

For the most part, John the Exarch’s translation is true to the Greek 
original, but it is also marked by a degree of freedom not present in the 
homily translations. Often he has rendered the sense of the Greek without 
keeping very closely to the exact expression. Moreover, at times the OCS 
text differs from the Greek to an extent that cannot be explained by 
freedom of translation — important words, and sometimes whole clauses, 
are omitted. These differences suggest that the Greek texts the Exarch used 
were somewhat different from the ones published by Migne. In those cases, 
I have omitted the extra clauses from my statistics; I have also omitted any 
clauses that differ considerably between the two languages. 

In addition, the OCS text shows a punctuation peculiarity, which — 
unfortunately — tends to obscure the results. Abstract philosophical con- 
cepts and difficult terms are generally set off in very short clauses, consisting 
of one to two words, usually calqued from the Greek. Such is the case also 
with the attributes of God in Bogoslovie (Sadnik 1967: 36-8). The punctua- 
tion marks are clearly meant to give the reader enough of a pause to be able 
to think through the highly abstract and often unfamiliar concepts. For 
my purposes, however, this produces a great number of clauses with very 
similar syllable and stress counts, which skew the results. I have, therefore, 
omitted those clauses as well. 

With all these stipulations in place, the results I obtained for a sample 
of approximately a hundred clauses are the following: approximately 17% 
of clauses show no syllable deviation from the Greek; if we add to that the 
number of clauses which deviate by 1 syllable, the percentage goes up to 
37%. Of the rest, 31% deviate by 4 or more syllables, 11% by 3 syllables, and 
21% by 2 syllables. 54% of all clauses show the same number of stresses. 

Quite similar are the results I obtained from an excerpt of about the same 
length from John the Exarch’s Bogoslovie. Sadnik’s edition reprints Bodian- 
skii's transcription of the oldest (thirteenth-century) Slavic manuscript,*° 
with a critical apparatus compiled from nine manuscripts dating from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth century. Unlike Aitzetmiiller, Sadnik has not 
attempted to reconstruct the language of the original; the transcript is of the 
thirteenth-century Russian recension in which it was found. The Greek 
text is supplied from Migne’s Patrologia Graeca?! In deciding on clause 


3° Bodianskii 1878, with an introduction and corrections made by A. N. Popov. 

3! Sadnik 1967: xi-xvii, notes that John the Exarch’s Bogoslovie deviates from Migne’s text in many 
places, yet that finding the exact Greek ancestor of the Old Slavic translation would be a “hopeless 
undertaking,” since the number of extant manuscripts containing John of Damascus’ treatise is 
exceedingly large and the textual tradition is quite complicated. 
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divisions, I have followed the facsimile reproduced by Sadnik from the 
oldest manuscript currently available for microfilming.* Like the transla- 
tion of the Hexaemeron, Bogoslovie shows much more freedom in rendering 
the Greek into OCS than the homilies: single words may be rendered with 
whole phrases; one term may be substituted for another for clarity’s sake; 
difficult concepts may be occasionally simplified. One can also run into 
instances of bad translation.? In addition to differences caused by error, 
the OCS text was clearly based on a manuscript produced by a textual 
tradition other than the one printed in Migne. It is apparent, then, that 
a translation of this kind would not make a reliable control text either, 
especially given the numerous omissions, inadequacies, and errors of all 
kinds. Therefore, I have used only the parts that correspond strictly to the 
Greek, omitting unacceptably dissimilar phrases or passages. Nonetheless, 
the results from the Hexaemeron and Bogoslovie taken together could give 
us at least a basis for comparison. 

The results are the following: 13% of clauses have the same number of 
syllables in both languages, 28% deviate by 1 syllable, 20% by 2 syllables, 
16% by 3 syllables, and 23% by 4 or more syllables. Roughly 50% of all 
stresses have the same distribution in both languages. 

I will stress once again that these two texts make very imperfect control 
texts. They are reprinted from thirteenth-century manuscripts, which are 
not in the original recension; one of them has restored etymological jers; 
moreover, they may be based on a textual tradition different from the texts 
used by Migne. In addition, most of them tend to have very short clauses 
— which can be attributed to the difficulty of reading and interpreting 
their theological vocabulary. Such clause length is not likely to produce 
accurate numbers with regard to syllable and stress differences. However, 
the scarcity of available material from the same time period does not leave 
many options open. 

Partly because the texts of the two translations by John the Exarch are, 
for my purposes, not quite as good as Zaimov and Capaldo’s edition, 
and partly in order to have a broader range of texts for comparison, I 
have also used portions of the Life of St. Conon of Isauria as a control 
text — or, perhaps I should say, a comparison. Yet a vita contained in the 


32 The fourteenth-century MS no. 141, Troitse-Sergieva Lavra collection, the Moscow State 
Library. 

33 For an analysis of translation errors in the Bogoslovie, see Leskien 1903: apart from errors which could 
be attributed to a bad Greek original, Leskien also finds terminology inconsistencies, on the basis 
of which he suggests that the Bogoslovie may have been the work of several translators overseen by 
John the Exarch. Sadnik, however (1967: x), attributes terminology inconsistencies to John’s desire 
to render the Greek as clearly as possible, and the lack of literal accuracy to his unique translation 
style. 
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Suprasliensis is unlikely to yield a perfectly “unrhythmical” control text 
either, though for different reasons. Parts of saints’ lives were meant to be 
read aloud during the services or (in a monastic setting) during meals or 
daily lessons, so they may have been composed with oral recital in mind. 
However, they would not have been performed in the same way as a homily, 
and certainly would not have been memorized. I have chosen a random 
segment of about 100 clauses from the middle of St. Conon’s very long 
vita. 

The results are somewhat similar to those obtained from the translations 
of John the Exarch: approximately 16% of all clauses show o syllable 
difference; if we include in that number the clauses deviating by only 
1 syllable, the percentage goes up to 34%; 23% differ by 2 syllables, 13% 
by 3 syllables, and 32% by 4 or more syllables. 58% of all clauses show the 
same number of stresses in both languages. 


B. Latin text 


This text is a portion of John Scotus Eriugenas translation of Ps.- Dionysius 
treatise On the Celestial Hierarchy. \t has been included in the control 
texts for the following reasons: (a) it comes from roughly the same period 
as the OCS translations; (b) it subscribes to the same word-for-word 
translation principle; (c) it can, therefore, offer a check on stress coinci- 
dence due to syntactical correspondence. Commissioned by Charles the 
Bald around 860 and based on a manuscript presented as a gift to Louis 
the Pious by the emperor Michael II the Amorian, Eriugena’s translation 
is laboriously faithful to the original — so much so that Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius is said to have expressed surprise that “a barbarian” was 
able to translate Dionysius, but also regret that the translation. was 
barely readable (Hankey and Gerson 2010: 834). Indeed, Eriugena’s Latin 
reproduces the Greek vocabulary, syntax, and word order quite literally, 
at great expense to its “Latinity.” (Much like the Slavs, Eriugena does 
not shy from coining new words where Latin theological terminology 
was lacking. Eriugena, however, defended his choices by famously 
asserting that he intended to produce a translation, not an exposition, of 
Dionysius. 

His translation, therefore, is in many respects comparable to that of 
the OCS control texts, in both manner of translation and subject matter. 
The edition I have used for this purpose is that of Philippe Chevallier 
(1937—50), who reprints the original Greek text as found in the manuscript 
Eriugena himself used, still extant (Théry 1932: 63-100), and supplies the 
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Latin from a 1556 printed edition published in Cologne by John Quentel. (A 
modern critical edition of Eriugena' translations is still needed.) Chevallier 
has reproduced the Greek text faithfully, including errors (which he has 
noted on pp. c-ciii) and following the Greek clause division. It is no 
secret that Eriugena worked from a deficient manuscript, which posed an 
interpretation problem for him (Rorem 2005: 21—46); regardless of that, he 
followed the Greek quite literally. 

The sampled text comes from the first two chapters of On the Celestial 
Hierarchy. In determining the stress counts, I have followed the princi- 
ples outlined by Norberg (2004: 1-22), namely, counting one stress per 
orthotonic word (while omitting secondary stress). Proclitics and enclitics, 
such as all monosyllabic forms of esse as well as monosyllabic forms of the 
personal pronouns (me, mi), are not treated as major words. A string of 
clitics, however, will receive an independent stress (which generally recedes 
to the first preposition, as in dd te, in quo). Prepositions generally take the 
stress of a major word, if the word happens to be monosyllabic, as in 4 
re. Disyllabic prepositions keep their stress. And as usual, rare clauses of 
dubious stress counts have been omitted. 

With these stipulations in place, the figures obtained are as follows: 
approximately 1796 of all clauses show o syllable difference; if we include 
in that number the clauses deviating by only 1 syllable, the percentage goes 
up to 3696; 2196 differ by 2 syllables, 1696 by 3 syllables, and 2896 by 4 or 
more syllables. 51% of all clauses show the same number of stresses in both 
languages. In other words, the numbers are strikingly similar to those in the 


Old Slavic texts. 


Conclusions 


Despite the imperfections of the control texts and the many stipulations I 
have made with regard to their use, their comparison with the rhythm of 
the homilies yields the following results: 34%—41% of clauses in the control 
texts differ from the original Greek by o-1 syllable, while the number of 
clauses differing by o-1 syllable from the Greek in the homiletic material 
is 4896—5396. And while the number of clauses that differ by 2 syllables is 
about the same in both groups of texts, the number of clauses differing 
by 3+ shows significant differences: it is 3996—4496 for the control texts 
vs. 16%-31% for the homilies. In the case of stresses, the divergences are 
more conspicuous: while the number of clauses containing identical stress 
counts is 5096—5896 in the control texts (mean of 54%), the homilies show 
6796—8996 (mean of 79%). 
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These figures could lead to the following conclusions: there is a notice- 
able difference in the number of clauses differing by o-1 syllable between 
homilies and control texts (mean of 35% for the control texts and 50% for 
the homilies), as well as in the combined number of clauses differing by 3+ 
syllables (mean of 42% for the control texts versus 26% for the homilies). 
In other words, the homiletic material, presumably intended for oratorical 
recital, shows a greater syllable and stress coincidence between Greek and 
OCS clauses — that is, more clauses whose numbers coincide and fewer 
clauses whose numbers diverge substantially. The non-homiletic material, 
presumably less rhythmical, shows a lesser coincidence between original 
and target language, regardless of whether the target language is OCS or 
Latin. The greater syllable and stress parity suggests that the translators did 
attempt to transpose the syllabo-tonic rhythms of Greek oratory into OCS. 
Yet considering the unavoidable difficulties and errors entailed in the use 
of these texts, all conclusions must remain in the sphere of hypothesis. 
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Tables and flow charts 


The appendix contains detailed statistics for the five homilies used to 
establish possible affinities between the syllabo-tonic rhythm of texts in 
Greek and OCS: (1) Ps.-Chrysostom’s Homily on Lazarus Saturday, (2) 
Ps.-Chrysostom’s Homily on Palm Sunday, (3) Ps.-Chrysostom’s Homily on 
Great and Holy Pascha, (4) Proclus’ Homily on Thomas Sunday, and (5) 
[Epiphanius of Salamis’] Homily on the Entombment of Christ and Descent 
into Hades; it also contains statistics for the four control texts: the Life 
of St. Conon of Isauria, John the Exarch’s translations Hexaemeron and 
Bogoslovie, and John Scotus Eriugena’s translation of Ps.-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, On the Celestial Hierarchy. The figures have been rounded to 
the nearest decimal. If the number of clauses for the syllable counts differs 
from the number of clauses for the stress counts for one and the same 
excerpt, it is because I have not counted clauses for which I have not been 
able to determine the exact number of syllables or stresses. 

Appendix B also contains sample flow charts for the beginnings of three 
texts: Homily on Palm Sunday, Homily on Thomas Sunday, and Homily on 
the Entombment and Descent into Hades, as well as charts for an excerpt 
from Bogoslovie and from the Life of St. Conon of Isauria (control texts), 
meant to serve as points of contrast and as a visual aid to the comparison 
of syllable and stress flow in the Greek texts and their OCS counterparts. 
Each chart is comprised of no more than thirty clauses and demonstrates 
the occurrence of heightened rhythm in places of rhetorical emphasis. 
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PS.-CHRYSOSTOM, HOMILY ON LAZARUS SATURDAY 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 312-18 (inc. &omep NTP PIAdTEKVOS èT- 
Sotoa Thy OnAty TH vri téptretat), whose Greek text is supplied from 
PG ix: 775-78. The homily is listed by De Aldama 1965: 210. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 204 

Clauses differing by o syllables 35 (217.290) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 66 (2:32.490) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 101 (249.590) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 51 (725.096) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 20 (=9.8%) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables 32 (15.7%) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 195 

Clauses differing by o stresses 154 (279.096) 


Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses A41 (21.1%) 
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PS.-CHRYSOSTOM, HOMILY ON PALM SUNDAY 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 318-32 (nc. èk Baupdtoov &rri Td BaúuaTa Tot 
Kupiou Badiowyev, &SeAgot), whose Greek text is supplied from Escorial 
cod. gr. 239, fos. 232v—2411, ninth century (corresponds to PG LIX: 703-8). 
The homily is listed by De Aldama 1965: 39. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 447 

Clauses differing by o syllables 75 (716.896) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 137 (730.796) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 212 (7:47.4906) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 97 (221.796) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 65 (&14.596) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables 73 (916.396) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 407 

Clauses differing by o stresses 337 (7:82.896) 


Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 70 (17.2%) 
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PS.-CHRYSOSTOM, HOMILY ON GREAT AND HOLY PASCHA 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 479-86 (inc. yaipete èv kupico TÅVTOTE, 
&yatntoi &5eAgoi), whose Greek text is supplied from PG L: 821-24. The 
homily is listed by De Aldama 1965: 204. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 261 

Clauses differing by o syllables 48 (18.4%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 90 (434.596) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 138 (2:52.990) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 50 (719.296) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 32 (12.3%) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables — 4r (15.7%) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 233 

Clauses differing by o stresses 181 (277.7906) 


Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 52 (222.396) 
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PROCLUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, HOMILY ON 
THOMAS SUNDAY 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 498—508 (inc. kw Td xpéos &TrOSWOowV Upiv), 
whose Greek text is supplied from Leroy 1967: 237-51, with occasional 
recourse to Vat. gr. 2079, fos. 58v—67v, to supply equivalent parts missing 
in Leroy’s edition. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 315 

Clauses differing by o syllables 53 (216.896) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 102 (2:32.496) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 155 (* 49.2%) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 76 (724.190) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 39 (212.4906) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables — 45 (214.396) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 325 

Clauses differing by o stresses 217 (766.896) 





Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 108 (33.2%) 
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[EPIPHANIUS OF SALAMIS], HOMILY ON THE ENTOMBMENT 
OF CHRIST AND DESCENT INTO HADES’ 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 447-57 (inc. Ti ToUTO; ot]uepov oryh roAM £y 
tf yf), whose Greek text is supplied from Dindorf 1862: 2-29 and 90-101. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 321 

Clauses differing by o syllables 56 (17.5%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 102 (2:31.896) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 158 (% 49.2%) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 75 (23.4%) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 51 (716.096) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables 37 (= 11.5%) 

B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 317 

Clauses differing by o stresses 277 (87.4%) 
Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 40 (212.696) 





* The above figures represent about half of the clauses in this homily. 
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JOHN THE EXARCH, TRANSLATION OF HEXAEMERON * 


Aitzetmüller 1958-75 1: 10-32, whose Greek text is supplied from PG 
LXXXIII: 916—20 (Theodoret of Cyrus). 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 103 

Clauses differing by o syllables 18 (17.5%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 20 (719.496) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 38 (2:37.096) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 22 (7:21.490) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables I1 (&10.796) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables — 32 (231.196) 

B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses IOI 

Clauses differing by o stresses 54 (753.590) 


Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 47 (746.590) 





* Parts of the text have been sampled. 
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JOHN THE EXARCH, BOGOSLOVIE (TRANSLATION OF ON 
THE ORTHODOX FAITH BY JOHN OF DAMASCUS) 


Sadnik 1967: 28-44, whose Greek text is supplied from PG xciv: 789-92. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 100 

Clauses differing by o syllables 13 (13.0%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 28 (28.0%) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 41 (41.0%) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 20 (2:20.096) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 16 (216.096) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables 23 (723.0906) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 97 

Clauses differing by o stresses 48 (749.590) 
Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 49 (750.5906) 








* Parts of the text have been sampled. 
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LIFE OF ST. CONON OF ISAURIA® 


Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 1: 41-45, whose Greek text is supplied from 
Trautmann and Klostermann 1934: 299-324. 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 103 

Clauses differing by o syllables 17 (16.5%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 18 (17.5%) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 35 (34.0%) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 23 (22.3%) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 13 (212.696) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables — 32 (231.196) 

B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 90 

Clauses differing by o stresses 52 (757.8906) 
Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 38 (242.2906) 











* Parts of the text have been sampled. 
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JOHN SCOTUS ERIUGENA, TRANSLATION OF ON THE 
CELESTIAL HIERARCHY BY PS.-DIONYSIUS' 


Chevallier 1937—50 11: 727-73, who supplies both Greek (Par. gr. [BnF] 
437) and Latin John Quentel’s 1556 Cologne edition of Dionysius). 








A. Syllables 


Total number of counted clauses 220 

Clauses differing by o syllables 37 (*16.8%) 
Clauses differing by 1 syllable 43 (719.696) 
Clauses differing by o to 1 syllables 80 (236.496) 
Clauses differing by 2 syllables 45 (220.596) 
Clauses differing by 3 syllables 35 (215.9906) 
Clauses differing by 4 or more syllables 62 (28.2%) 
B. Stresses 

Total number of counted clauses 220 

Clauses differing by o stresses 113 (51.4%) 


Clauses differing by 1 or more stresses 107 (% 48.6%) 








* Parts of the text have been sampled. 
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[Epiphanius of Salamis], Homily on the Entombment of Christ and Descent into Hades, Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11: 448.2-23 
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Life of St. Conon of Isauria, Zaimov and Capaldo 1982 11 


: 41.3—42.1 (control text) 
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